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A BREAKFAST-PARTY IN PARIS. 


I was in Paris the other day, where I proposed to make some 
arrangements with my friends for our annual gathering in September, 
and I paid a visit, as I always do, to my old friend Dr. Leblanc. 
He is a well-known physician of the Panthéon district, a member of the 
Municipal Council,a very popular ex-Mayor, and a stout Republican. 
His house is the rendezvous of many of the more active students, of 
some of the most thoughtful amongst the workmen, and of leading 
politicians of various colour. I willingly accepted his invitation to 
breakfast, for he told me that he expected a Radical deputy from 
the Chamber to consult with him about a new popular library, and 
that a few of his political friends were likely to join them. In Paris 
I delight to listen to all sides in turn; and, as your true Parisian 
asks for nothing more than a patient listener, I usually confine my 
share in the conversation to a series of questions, and to recalling 
my voluble neighbours to the point in discussion. I promised to 
myself an occasion for gathering some ideas about the opinion of 
Paris and the present situation. 

‘And do you find that this great Exhibition has fulfilled its 
purposes,’ I said to my old friend, as we were waiting for his guests, 
“and does it prove a fitting memorial of the centenary of the 
Revolution ?’ 

‘This wretched fair!’ he cried, ‘this monster bazaar which the 
advertising shopmen have set up in the Champ de Mars as an 
imitation of the Empire in the race of vulgar display! We thought 
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the new Opera the last word of tasteless extravagance; but this 
mammoth booth of glass and iron out-herods the Opera. All honest 
Republicans have seen its progress with shame and indignation; and 
our workmen regard it as the Golden Calf at whose shrine the 
bourgeoisie worship. It would be difficult to devise anything which 
could show more plainly how the spirit of 1789 is forgotten and 
dishonoured to-day.’ 

‘It seems popular enough,’ I replied, ‘ with a good many Pari- 
sians whom I meet, and the newspapers write as if Paris were keeping 
what we call at home one long Bank Holiday.’ 

* Yes,’ he said, ‘ the hotels and the shops, the theatres and the 
cabmen, are doing a capital trade, and money is flowing in the city 
like water. But what has a big tradesman’s advertisement to do 
with the Republic of 1789? We thought that our grandsires then 
had fought and died for something more sacred than quick returns 
for their money, that the downfall of the Ancien Régime meant less 
of selfish ostentation and a simpler and a nobler life for all citizens 
alike. And the monument they have raised to the men who fought 
Europe is a pyramid of silks and lace, of porcelain and of jewels, piled 
up in a Tonquin pagoda of blue and gold. But here comes in our 
friend from the Chambers, and you shall hear the other side of the 
question.’ 

The Radical deputy was now introduced, and as some other guests 
began presently to drop in, we sat down to that most agreeable kind 
of entertainment, the free and easy breakfast in a political house ; 
where a light meal, skilfully served by a single neat bonne, brings 
together for an hour, half a dozen intimate friends. They have 
different occupations, opinions, and rank ; they contradict each other 
frankly enough, and are too much given to talking at the same mo- 
ment. Their habits have more vivacity than is usual in a London Club, 
anda stranger might almost imagine that they were on the verge of a 
quarrel. So,in fact, they occasionally are ; but the brandished knife 
is only used to enforce an argument; and between the sardines and 
the coffee, one hears a continuous rattle of pointed and ingenious 
ideas. 

Breakfast began with a general talk about the latest. move of the 
Boulangists, Ferry’s speech, how Monsieur Carnot looked as he kissed 
the fish-wives, Pelletan’s last article, the International Congress, and 
Millet’s Angelus. ‘So our friend here has already been abusing 
the exhibition,’ said the Radical deputy to me, ‘le vieux Cordelier, 
that he is!’ 

‘Well!’ said I, ‘there are many things which interest me in 
Paris beside the shops, but of course I shall walk round the Fair 
now Iam here. And I shall be glad to hear what is the importance 
attached to the big show by an homme sérieuw. We have had for 
years past in London our Fisheries, Healtheries, Japanneries, and 
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Colinderies, with plenty of shops, music, restaurants, fountains, and 
electric lights. But no one supposed that these had any connection 
with the British Constitution or our glorious revolution of 1688. 
And, except that a great many people saw some pretty things and 
passed pleasant evenings, and that some of them stayed out too late 
at night, and ate more than was good for them, I never heard much 
of good or bad about these new bazaars, though the Archbishop of 
Canterbury does annually open them with his archiepiscopal blessing, 
and the poet-laureate celebrates them in a new ode. You think 
that in Paris it has a serious political aspect ?’ 

‘Certainly, we do,’ said the Radical deputy, ‘and the result has 
proved it. Every one can see how much it amuses and interests the 
people, and figures prove the immense impetus it has given to trade. 
But all this is a very trivial and low estimate of its effect. The 
Exhibition has in many ways very great educational uses, and is 
being used by the people as a real popular school. It has shown to 
Frenchmen and to the world the vast resources of France in industry, 
in organisation, in science, and in art. It is the revanche of peace. 
It has raised the self-respect of our countrymen. And it has proved 
to Europe that, in the arts of peace at any rate, we are still second 
to none.’ 

At this point a young journalist’ on the staff of the République 
Frangaise, whose eagerness to enlighten me I had already observed, 
broke into the conversation with all the impetuosity of the Parisian 
who has seen the world: that is to say, one who has spent three 
weeks in London and four days in Rome and Vienna. ‘ Monsieur,’ 
said he, ‘I have seen your “ Fisheries” and “ Japanneries ” at Souze 
Ken-sin-taun, and I have seen every one of the Lxpositions Uni- 
verselles in Europe for the last ten years. They were nothing—mere 
sheds, iron girders, and bunting. No art, no science, nothing mar- 
vellous about them: simply Foires aw pain d’épice, under different 
names. Our Exposition here is a very different thing. In mere 
mass and space, it would swallow up a dozen such shows as you have 
at Kensington. In brightness, gaiety, and varied interest, nothing 
like it has ever,been seen on earth. All this, of course, is merely 
intended to delight the tourist and the badaud. The art of the 
galleries is not high art ; but there is everywhere in the vast build- 
ing a serious aim at decorative design. Such a profusion of artistic 
fancy, such industrial aptitude, and such mastery of the resources of 
organising gigantic undertakings, could nowhere be produced to-day 
outside the city of Paris. Could Berlin or St. Petersburg get a 
mnillion visitors, week by week, to pay theirentrance? Could Rome, 
Vienna, or Madrid furnish workmen, artists, designers, and decorators 
in sufficient number to raise such a building in a year? And 
though your countrymen in England could no doubt produce another 
great machinery hall, and even another Eiffel Tower, you will hardly 
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feel confident of equalling the paintings, sculptures, carvings, bronzes, 
and porcelains, which are displayed by the mile.’ 

‘Bah!’ cried the old doctor, who could hardly contain his indig- 
nation ; ‘does a mile of porcelain figures equal one honest citizen 
doing his duty? Are the people taught or ennobled by this lavish 
display of wanton extravagance? And what have all these shop- 
fronts and cheap-jack réclames to do with the centenary of the 
Revolution and the patriots who founded the first Republic? If this 
Exhibition had been simply announced as a big tradesmen’s bazaar, 
where they might show their wares and amuse idlers by night in a 
monster café chantant, the affair would have ended there, so long 
as manifest fraud was not committed, or public decency outraged. But 
your party,’ said he with a glance at the Radical deputy, ‘have made 
it a matter of state; you have called upon Europe to keep high fes- 
tival and to witness how the third Republic can honour the memory 
of the first.’ 

‘ Mon cher, replied the deputy, ‘let us look at things like practical 
men. In politics anything may be made to look preposterous, if we 
treat it in an absolute way, and look at it from the extreme point of 
view. How would you have the centenary of the Revolution cele- 
brated? By reviews, processions, an historical masquerade, salvos of 
artillery, buncombe orations, another Festival of Federation, a ball, 
a banquet—or what? Pray, what were the suggestions for a com- 
memoration, what are the examples, where can we go for a reasonable 
model? The world, even the transatlantic world, is sick of Fourth- 
of-July orations by prominent citizens, and the late American Cen- 
tenary was a hollow and wearisome affair. They make pretty 
masquerading processions in Vienna ; but you would hardly enjoy to 
see the events of 1789 reproduced in the streets by a set of Porte 
St. Martin tableaux. Foreign historians, I know, and especially 

that old tyrant-worshipping Carlyle, have made broad fun of the 
original Festival of the Federates. What would they have said of a 
mere imitation? No! every sort of commemorative ceremony that 
was ever suggested was a ceremony, and nothing more—a mimic 
representation of something real, or a monotonous gathering of 
persons who came, not to do anything, but to be looked at—soldiers, 
artillery, citizens, firemen, clubs, workmen, or the like, carrying 
banners and emblems. Or else it was a stream of speeches, recitations, 
or other rhetorical displays, that had no other object except display. 
Every form of public ceremonial that the wit of man has devised, is, 
after all, a piece of stage-play, a scenic effect which is over in a day 
and which has, and can have, no operative value. Well! like men 
of sense our Chamber decided that it would have no stage-play at all, 
but something which could be seen continuously the whole year 
through, and something which twenty millions of people should see. 
The age, after all, is the age of industry; the great achievements of 
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our generation are scientific, practical, inventive. Material achieve- 
ments are not the greatest of man’s works: but they are the only 
ones that can be handled, tested, and exhibited for inspection. The 
moral and intellectual, the social and political forces of a people can- 
not be put into glass cases and tried or weighed by a jury of experts. 
The mechanical, artistic, and productive forces of a people can be. 
We cannot display the genius of our people, nor their courage. We 
can display their skill of hand. In the Champ de Mars you may 
see to-day a manifold encyclopedia of the material civilisation of 
France to-day.’ 

‘An encyclopedia indeed!’ cried our indignant friend the 
doctor, ‘let rue beg you not to degrade that name. There was an 
encyclopedia once, in the great century, the work of the immortal 
Diderot and his noble colleagues, which was a worthy tribute to the 
equality of citizens and to the dignity of manuallabour. They toiled 
to bring about the marriage of Science with Industry, and they thought 
the highest aim of philosophy was to teach men how to improve 
human life. Do not compare that glorious enterprise with the 
greedy puffs of their wares put forth by the creatures of our modern 
luxury. Diamonds for American speculators, services of plate, costly 
satins, feathers, and sweatmeats, seem the principal trophies of 
modern civilisation.’ 

‘The Government of M. Carnot did not invent modern civilisa- 
tion, and is not responsible for its defects,’ said our friend the deputy ; 
‘the Government takes industry and art as it finds them, and enables 
all who are occupied with them to show their products to the world. 
There is no doubt much wanton luxury and much vile taste in the 
industry of the day. But no Government whatever can suppress 
luxury or punish vulgarity. If it gives all producers a fair field, 
encouraging none in particular, and establishes a tribunal of honest 
and competent judges, it has done everything which it can do or ought 
todo. I say it most seriously thata man who would honestly devote 
some months to a patient study of the whole contents of the Ex- 
hibition would come away with a first-hand knowledge of the state 
of industry and art; a knowledge far wider and more real than any 
reader of Diderot’s Encyclopédie ever had, and indeed more so than 
any of its authors. Diderot, could he have walked round these 
galleries to-day, would have seen in the flesh his vision of the apo- 
theosis of labour. Now have you ever been inside the place yourself, 
my dear doctor?’ 

‘Yes,’ said our pessimist friend, ‘I walked round the fair one 
day ; but I certainly did not sing Nune Dimittis. As I passed along 
those weary miles of plate-glass cases and beer-shops, where the 
idlers of all nations, colluvies gentiwm, were staring at gew-gaws and 
consuming bocks, I could think only of the scenes which that Champ 
de Mars has witnessed of old. How often has itrung with the tramp 
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of the heroes who preserved our country! I can see, in the mind’s 
eye, where the booths stand to-day, the stout citizen soldiers who 
followed Hoche and Dumouriez in arms, the national guards who 
stood by Lafayette and Bailly. Asin Detaille’s grand picture of the 
“ Soldier’s Dream,” I can see, in the clouds hovering over us, the 
spiritual host of the Federals of 1790—when 400,000 Frenchmen, who 
meant what they said, swore that France should be free and great. 
Let me beg you,’ he said to me, ‘my English friend, to visit whilst 
in Paris the Loan collection in the Louvre of the memorials of the 
Revolution. You will see there a score of representations of the 
Festival of the Federation in the Champ de Mars, and you will be able 
to judge if a gathering so massive, so simple, and so genuine was 
not a nobler sight than the orgy of luxury and gluttony which now 
pollutes that historic site.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said I, ‘I shall carefully study that collection of 
memorials. It is one of the principal objects of my present visit, and 
I have spent some hours there to-day. Though there is nothing 
there particularly new, and nothing at all of beautiful, I received a 
vivid impression from the accumulation of so great a collection of 
portraits, views, relics, letters, and mementos of men and events that 
are so familiar to us in books. I seem to have seen the Revolution 
myself. I no longer imagine its scenes: I remember them. The 
famous namesof it are as well known by sight to me as my own acquain- 
tances. And it would not surprise me in the least if I met Camille 
Desmoulins gesticulating in the Palais Royal, or heard Danton bring 
down his big fist on the table of the nearest café. 

‘ That is just an instance of the mistake which our dear doctor 
makes,’ broke in the journalist of the République Frangaise ; ‘he is 
always forgetting how much there is to see besides the pagodas and 
the restaurants. Paris itself is the real memorial of the Revolution, 
and Parisians are celebrating their centenary in fifty different forms. 
Take the Paris of 1789 with its narrow, dark, and winding streets, its 
unpaved lanes, its revolting graveyards, picturesque confusion, un- 
healthy impasses, unwholesome water, and poisonous drainage ; the 
old Paris of monks and nuns, beggars and thieves, with a tangle of 
local authorities, and a multitude of ancient abuses. Compare that 
with the Paris of to-day, and we ask the nations of Europe to decide 
if the Revolution has not given us much.’ 

‘Why,’ said the doctor, ‘it was the two Empires, not the Revo- 
lution, which gave us the Paris of to-day, with the Opera House, the 
rue de Rivoli, and the expulsion of the workmen out of Paris to the 
wilds of Belleville and La Villette !’ 

‘ Besides,’ said the journalist, disdaining to notice the doctor’s 
retort, ‘there are in Paris to-day a score of exhibitions, museums, 
sights, or monuments, which are quite apart from the Exposition 
Universelle in the Champ de Mars. They are nearly all historical, 
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and would form an education by themselves, if honestly studied, 
The “ retrospective ” Museum in the Trocadéro forms a history of 
French art for eight centuries, and contains a collection of rare and 
exquisite objects which have never been brought together before, and 
are seldom to be seen at all. Architecture, sculpture, chasing, enamels, 
carving, embroideries, may be seen in perfection. It is a school for 
the history of art.’ 

‘Ah!’ groaned the doctor, who is a bit of a collector, ‘I would 
give the contents of a whole gailery of modern “ exhibits ” for one of 
those jewelled chasses from the sacristies of Amiens or Reims.’ 

‘ Then again,’ continued the journalist, ‘there is the Revolution 
Museum in the Louvre of which you have just been speaking, to 
say nothing of the Carnavalet collection of the history of Paris. 
And the reproductions of the Bastille and of the Temple, the various 
historical panoramas of Paris & travers les Ages, of the taking of the 
Bastille, the Jeanne d’Arc Museum, and a dozen more, to say 
nothing of Tonquin, Cairo, and the historical reproductions of ancient 
habitations.’ 

‘ The habitations!’ shouted the doctor, with a loud laugh, ‘ why, 
I saw a lot of cockneys buying photographs in the Phanician 
domicile of the year 4000 B.c., as the catalogue calls it, and the 
rest were drinking bocks in the Athenian house of the age of 
Pericles. Mon Dieu! they are only fit for the Whitsuntide fair in 
the Tuileries Garden !’ 

‘ Now, my dear doctor,’ cried the deputy, with an air of triumph, 
‘what are you doing but sneering at popular education and the 
enlightenment of the masses—you, the apostle of free libraries about 
which I came to talk? Of course the blouses get dry as they drag 
their children round these miles of show. But the “ habitations ” 
are a very fair method of raising the people’s interest in the history 
of human civilisation. They are far better done than most iliustra- 
tions in popular books. The people study them with lively interest ; 
and I never saw better methods of practical teaching of history to 
those who at best can hardly look into a book.’ 

‘ Just so, at the hippodrome,’ said the indomitable doctor, ‘they 
profess to teach the people Roman history ; and at a country fair the 
Fat Girl and the Woolly Horse are supposed to illustrate the theories 
of Darwin.’ 

The deputy turned to me, declaring that our friend the doctor 
was the victim of a new malady known as’89 on the brain. ‘When 
you go over the Exhibition systematically,’ said he, ‘ for I presume 
you are not a mere tourist, you will see that immense pains have 
been taken, by competent men, to make the collections a real 
epitome of the present state of industry and art, and also to illustrate 
the entire history of labour. The arts of building, of metal-working, 
of carving, of printing, of music, and of painting have been carefully 
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illustrated by a series of objects. Of course a student of mature 
views has little to learn from an exhibition that professes to be 
popular. Rubbish, gimcrack, advertisements, and toys, along with 
an enormous deal of eating and drinking, are mixed up in the Champ 
de Mars, as they are in life. An exhibition is not a lycée, and the 
people cannot be taken round it by masters in classes. But Paris 
now is indulging in a perfect mania of historical revivals or repro- 
ductions of interesting objects. It is one of the most useful tastes 
of our age, and is particularly striking as connected with the history 
of our great Revolution.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘the interest which the people take in historic 
revivals and in all kinds of reproductions of objects, both ancient 
and contemporary, has impressed all observers very pleasantly. It 
is a sight to watch a whole family from the country led round by 
Jules, the Parisian grandson, visibly a comptable in a large magasin,. 
who elaborately explains to his country cousins the design of 
the Roman house, or the portcullis of the Bastille.’ 

‘Well!’ said the deputy, ‘it is easy to laugh with our friend 
here at the rather elementary forms which popular education is 
bound to take. But the whole of it together is doing not a little to 
teach our people. Some millions of Frenchmen, and from all parts 
of France, will see the Exhibition and its contents. They will have 
offered to them such a collection of pictures, statues, and the minor 
arts as was never brought together before. In the Esplanade they 
will see various races from Africa and from Asia, encamped in their 
native way and pursuing their indigenous industry, in buildings 
which are exact copies of their own. Many Exhibitions have been 
called “the World’s Fair” before; but this is the only one which 
really deserves such a name.’ 

‘ We have had plenty of Indian and Japanese colonies in London,’ 
said J, ‘but we never supposed that they marked a new era in the 
progress of education.’ 

‘The idea is not new,’ said he, ‘ but you will admit that we have 
carried it out on a scale, and given it a completeness, which make it 
a new feature. From a political point of view the value of the 
Exhibition is this. France has cruelly suffered by all that has 
happened to her in the last twenty years. Defeats, revolutions, 
civil war, destruction, and humiliation on a colossal scale, have 
been the portion of our ill-starred generation. Our people have lost 
heart, distrust each other, and have begun to despair of their 
country, its greatness, and its future. Frenchmen fight ill in the 
débandade ; and when they begin to lose self-respect, they fall a 
prey to the spirit of discord and intrigue. We shall never fight again 
until we are driven to fight in self-defence or under intolerable 
provocation. Our people are for peace; and we have no wish to 
rouse them by an idle display of our military strength. We know 
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it now, and our enemies know it: and that is enough. But we wish 
to show our people that in the friendly field of battle for the arts of 
peace, in industry, in art, in science, we have no superiors in Europe. 
We have called on the world to come and meet us in the contest. 
And we think the world does not regard us as having proved second 
in the race.’ 

‘In which result,’ I said with a smile, ‘ you have been largely 
assisted by the fact that so many nations officially declined the in- 
vitation, and that, for various political reasons, France was left the 
lion’s share in the game.’ 

‘ We have nothing to do with that,’ said he, ‘ it was not our fault ; 
and, for political purposes, this has doubled the effect of the Exhi- 
bition as a patriotic manifestation. Our people come, and they see 
France everywhere—French products trebling all the rest of Europe, 
and Frenchmen in the first rank in every branch of industry and 
art.’ 

‘You have certainly awarded to yourselves the bulk of the prizes,’ 
said I. 

‘It might have proved a different matter,’ said he, ‘if we took 
any absolute standard of the relative merits of different nations. 
But, given the materials to judge on—as displayed in the Champ de 
Mars—the awards of the juries are right enough. Look at the 
galleries of pictures, for instance: can it be denied that in variety, 
in design, in drawing, in profusion of inventive faculty, all the rest 
of the world is a poor second to France ?’ 

‘I am no admirer, indeed,’ replied I, ‘of your modern French 
school, with its present unwholesome craving for the bloody, the 
lecherous, and the bizarre.’ 

‘We have no school in France,’ he said; ‘ or, rather, we have fifty 
schools, whichever you prefer. We have classical, romantic, medizva}, 
religious, poetical, comic, sensational, prurient, historical, realist, and 
idealist, besides scores of others as different as they can be. There 
are as many schools in painting as there are in literature, and no one 
of them can be called the school of to-day. Iam no partisan of any 
one of them,’ he went on to explain, as he saw my opinion about 
some of these schools very plainly in my look—‘ I admit they are, 
many of them, a scandal to our time. But I will contend that, in 
vigour, in variety of power, in technical mastery of the art, in exu- 
berance of imagination, and in serious purpose, French painters, 
with all their faults, stand head and shoulders above the rest of the 
world. And then for our sculpture —~ 

‘We all grant that, as sculptors, you beat the world,’ I said, 
taking him up in the middle of his sentence; ‘sculpture is truly 
a French art—indeed, it is the French art. It is an art where great 
artistic faculty asserts itself without contaminating aims. For it is 
not easy in sculpture to be sanguinary, obscene, or sensational. 
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Verily, the amount of the statuary’s power in France is astonishing. 
I am not sure but that it is the one living art in Europe. I quite 
admit that a walk round the sculpture galleries shows a life, a 
mastery, a truth in the art which place France without a rival.’ 

‘ We believe ourselves in the fine arts to be first,’ said the deputy, 
with the delightful assurance of the patriotic Frenchman to whom 
the opinion of other nations is a matter of indifference ; ‘in the fine 
arts we are obviously first and are not second in the inferior arts of 
skill. But what is now for the first time exhibited to Europe is this. 
In the great steel industries and in the engineering triumphs of 
modern mechanics we have proved that neither England nor 
America are our superiors, for we have made that which England or 
America might possibly make, but what they have never yet made, 
the vastest single building and the loftiest tower ever raised on earth 
by human hands.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘the Hall of Machinery is certainly a stupendous 
work; and I am quite a convert to the Eiffel Tower. When we saw 
it half-finished, we all thought it hideous. But I confess that the 
beauty of its constructive lines, the simplicity and symmetry of its 
design, and the fantastic completeness of the idea, do make it a 
legitimate feat of engineering invention.’ 

* You will quite understand,’ said the deputy, ‘ what is the interest 
of the Eiffel Tower from a national point of view. A Pharaoh can 
raise a pyramid, and Louis the Fourteenth sank two hundred millions 
of francs in Versailles. But the problem here was to raise the loftiest 
tower in the world, nearly double the height of any tower in Europe, 
absolutely secure, capable of easy removal and transport, and at a 
cost so small that it should repay the outlay in a few years. Now 
the weight of the Eiffel Tower is not so great as that of a big factory 
chimney ; its cost is little more ; and its adaptability infinitely greater. 
Our age is the age of steel edifices, of engineering feats, and of the 
organisation of numbers. Here you have the problem solved in 
ideal perfection in the sight of mankind !’ 

‘And a monster advertisement for the ingenious M. Eiffel,’ sang 
out the doctor, ‘a grand haul for the contractors, ten per cent. for 
the speculators, and fifty centimes an hour for the brave men who 
built it at the risk of their lives.’ 

‘Such is modern society,’ replied the deputy. ‘These are the 
conditions in which we live, and we cannot sit still and do nothing 
until you and your friends have established a social millennium,’ 

But here I turned round to a young man who had much inte- 
rested me, though he had said but little during the discussion. He 
was a printer by trade, and an influential member of more than one 
association of workmen. He was dark, with fine features, keen eyes, 
and a somewhat reserved air. In manner, in speech, and even in 
dress, he was much more like the English standard of good taste 
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than were his professional companions at the table, so that any one 
who did not know the superior order of workmen in Paris, would 
hardly suppose him to be one of their class, Though a man of great 
influence in his trade, he was neither a socialist, an anarchist, nor a 
member of any political faction ; he cared more for social progress 
than for political agitation, and for popular education more than for 
either. 

Turning to my silent but observant neighbour, I asked him what 
were the prevalent views in his class on the questions we had been 
so warmly debating. 

‘Monsieur,’ he said in a quiet and measured tone, ‘I think it 
impossible to reduce the opinions of workmen to a single definite 
expression. It is too much the habit of politicians, and of social 
reformers generally, to assume that there is such a thing as a work- 
man’s opinion en masse. The working men of Paris are as much 
divided by parties and factions as the Chamber or the bowrgeoisie, 
and perhaps into even more numerous parties, and are prepared to 
go into even greater extremes in order to beat their rivals. There 
is a general—indeed, we may say, a universal—feeling amongst the 
workmen in the cities that their present condition is one of monstrous 
hardship, though how it is to be righted they radically differ. As to 
the Exhibition, they look upon it as part of the ordinary action of 
the bourgeoisie and the capitalist class—no worse and no better, 
Nothing will persuade them that it had any other origin than the 
craving of the rich to increase their wealth, of the politicians to show 
that they can create good times as well as the Empire, and of the 
adventurers generally to have afield for a lucky coup. But they see 
that the Exhibition has raised prices and increased employment. 
Workmen, like other Parisians, enjoy a treat at a cheap rate; and 
they are not disposed to quarrel with an enterprise which brings them 
some good for the moment, and which is not worse than other doings 
of the bowrgeoisie everywhere.’ 

‘So that the political situation,’ said I, ‘remains much as it was 
before. But what do your fellow-workmen say now on the burning 
question of the hour ?’ 

‘You mean,’ he replied with a smile, ‘ ce petit monsiewr, whom 
you are féting in London—the dictator, that is to be, of the new 
Republican Empire to come? Well, he has not gained way in the 
last three months. But Boulanger was never the hero of the mass 
of the workmen of Paris. They are divided on this, as on most other 
questions: but Boulangisme is rather an idea of the bourgeoisie, 
of the capitalist classes, and of the great Conservative masses of 
France.’ 

‘You think it a very formidable rival to the Republic?’ I 


asked. 
‘To the Government and the Chamber,’ he replied, ‘a most for- 
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midable rival. We should all be Boulangists to-morrow, if we could 
trust Boulanger in the least, or even make out what his policy will 
be. The election for the Seine, which astonished the world so much, 
was mainly a protest against the Government in power, and the 
whole Parliamentary system. France is weary of both; and if she 
has not got rid of them before, it is for want of a substitute of even 
decent pretensions. The set of things in France is increasingly 
strong towards a Republican Dictatorship. And if it does not come to 
the front, it is simply for want of any possible Dictator.’ 

‘And Boulanger is impossible?’ I asked. 

‘I do not say that,’ he replied ; ‘ with the mass of the Conservative 
voters earnestly longing for a one-man Government, and the mass of 
the Republican workmen furiously aiming at the overthrow of the 
present Parliamentary Government, more unlikely things than 
Boulangisme are possible, and more unsatisfactory pretenders than 
Boulanger may be welcomed. I do not vote for him myself, because 
I cannot trust the man; and I am not willing to hand France over 
to a syndicate of adventurers. But the mass of my fellow-workmen 
of Paris will accept almost any change at almost any price. Still, 
except amongst anarchists, communards, and the party of the barri- 
cade, the General has no real following amongst the Paris work- 
men.’ 

But here I perceived that my téte-d-tée conversation with my 
friend the printer was destined to end. The rest of the company 
were eager to impart to me their views, and all at the same moment. 
For to drop the name ‘ Boulanger’ in the midst of a political gather- 
ing, is like throwing a dynamite cartridge amongst them. The first 
to break in was a young journalist of ‘ extremist’ opinions, who writes 
paragraphs for M. Rochefort’s paper. 

‘ What does the man signify,’ said he, with a vehement exclama- 
tion, ‘so long as he helps us to get rid of the crew who are now 
exploiting the people and plundering the Republic for themselves 
and their friends? We are quite strong enough to dictate our own 
terms when the victory is won, and to give to the movement a Re- 
publican shape. France is perishing, and the people are being flayed, 
for want of a Republican concentration and a Government of initia- 
tive and courage. This is what Boulangisme means. I am not 
about to defend the General, for I do not care a straw whether 
Boulanger is a humbug or a hero. He does for the democratic and 
social Republic what the Tour Hiffel does for your precious Exhibi- 
tion: he draws the masses to the spot, and is everywhere en évidence 
by day and by night. And, if he becomes dangerous, we will pull 
him down and ship him off to the States, as we mean to do some day 
to the Eiffel Tower.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ cried out a professor from the Ecole Normale, 
who had been decorated by Napoleon the Third, and had a sneaking 
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kindness for the Empire, ‘ Boulanger means an Imperial system based 
on universal suffrage and the encouragement of merit, trade, and art.’ 

‘Say rather a Conservative and Catholic Monarchy,’ struck in a 
young student of theology, ‘ for the General is merely the Monk who 
is to restore King Philippe the Seventh.’ 

‘And in the meantime France is to be handed over to a man who 
is only fit to play crowpier at Monte Carlo!’ cried the deputy. 

‘A Napoleon without the glory, a pretender without a claim, and 
a dictator without a policy!’ shouted the vehement doctor. 

But here the conversation became too rapid as well as too con- 
fused to be reported at all. Gredin, coquin, roi des lerrons, mis- 
ereants of bourgeois, le Tonquinois, parliamentary corruption, were 
the only distinct phrases which I could catch in the hubbub. 

We finished our coffee hastily, took another sip of chartreuse, and 
prepared to go our ways. 

‘ And what am I to tell my friends at home ?’ said I to the printer 
as we left the house, for he had been almost the only man in the 
room who had remained a quiet spectator. ‘ What am I to think of 
such confusion of opinion ? ’, 

‘It is not greater than what exists in Paris,’ said he, ‘and the 
issue is quite as obscure.’ 


So we parted, and I went up the Eiffel Tower to see if I could 
find a more tranquil horizon. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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THE NEW LIBERALISM. 


More than three years have passed since the Liberal party, at the 
instance of Mr. Gladstone and a section of his colleagues, committed 
itself to the policy of Home Rule. One of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern politics was the large measure of assent with 
which that policy was received by the Liberal electorate, who up to 
that time had been taught by their leaders to regard Home Rule 
even under the auspices of Mr. Butt and his aristocratic entowrage 
either as a dangerous conspiracy against the Empire or the fantastic 
chimera of a handful of political dilettantes. But large and prepon- 
derating as was the support given by the Liberal party to the late 
Prime Minister, and small numerically as was the secession, the nature 
of that secession marks an epoch, the character of which is best de- 
fined by the epigrammatic phrase of Mr. Gladstone—‘ the classes 
against the masses.’ 

He would be but a superficial observer of contemporary politics 
who conceived that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule propaganda was 
the causa causans of that wide-spread desertion of modern Liberalism 
by the upper and middle classes; the movement has been steadily 
continuous since the introduction of the abortive Reform Bill of 1866, 
and has been from time to time accelerated throughout the series of 
democratic measures which marked Mr. Gladstone’s administrations : 
the Home Rule policy precipitated and almost completed an exodus 
which hitherto had been gradual and therefore less perceptible. 

It would undoubtedly be a speculative inquiry of some interest to 
investigate the various causes which have contributed to the defection 
from Liberalism of the middle class. One cause, and probably the 
most considerable, lies on the surface: the battle of the middle class 
has been fought and won. Free trade, the removal of religious dis- 
abilities, the participation and perhaps preponderance of the commer- 
cial interest in the work of government have transferred the bourgeoisie 
from the party of progress to the party of rest. The reforms of the 
future menace, or appear to menace, the interests of the middle class. 
Nationalisation of the land, a graduated scale of taxation, free educa- 
tion—in a word, legislative enforcement of the Benthamist doctrine of 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number ’—are regarded by that 
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class with apprehension and dismay. The Chartists foresaw this 
result when they passionately opposed ‘ half-measures,’ on the plea 
that if the working class fought the battle of the middle class it 
would be left unaided to fight its own. 

The Home Rule policy may not unjustly be said to have afforded 
to many a pretext for openly separating from a party with whieh for 
long anterior thereto they had been completely out of sympathy. It 
is not, indeed, in London alone that the middle class has severed 
itself from Liberalism; the same condition obtains to an almost 
equal extent throughout the southern and midland provinces, while 
even in the northern counties the strength of middle-class Liberalism 
is year by year diminishing. A notable illustration that this is so 
has been during the last few years afforded in the increasing diffi- 
culty that the party managers find in procuring suitable Parliamentary 
candidates. In the metropolis, not merely in 1886 but also in 1885, 
the majority of Liberal candidates were men who had but small 
pretensions, whether intellectual or social, to the honour of a seat in 
Parliament. 

The Nonconformist agitation for religious equality is almost the 
last tie that binds a section of the middle class to the new Liberalism, 
while the greater tolerance of the Church and the removal of the 
more oppressive and invidious distinctions between it and the Non- | 
conformist sects have tended to minimise the aggressiveness of the 
Disestablishment movement. Now, indeed, for the first time in 
the history of English politics, we find Liberalism almost exclu- 
sively identified with the particular interests of the working class. 

It may, of course, be contended that Liberalism presents two 
aspects, the progressive and the executive or administrative policy 
that it pursues, and that in its latter aspect it still has claims upon 
the loyalty of the middle class, which will upon occasion assert them- 
selves and meet with fitting response. Undoubtedly this distinc- 
tion between the two parties in a measure yet obtains, but it is not 
a fundamental distinction, but one dependent rather upon the 
personality of the repective party leaders. The wisdom and ex- 
pediency of peace and economy must be generally recognised by 
every government that, as ours, is largely representative of and 
dependent upon the commercial interest; and indeed the most 
effective and zealous opposition to military and naval expenditure 
and departmental extravagance has been found recently on the 
Conservative benches under the leadership of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, while Lord Salisbury, whatever his personal predilections 
may be, has hitherto been effectively restrained by his colleagues 
from meddlesome interference in European politics. 

But while, on the one hand, the new Liberalism has thus 
alienated the middle class, on the other it is in a deplorable state 
of disorganisation, scarcely removed from anarchy. The reason 
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is not far toseek. Official Liberalism is completely out of touch with 
the aspirations and aims of modern Liberal thought. With one or 
two exceptions the titular leaders of the Liberal party are the 
survivors of an order of things that has ceased to be—in other words, 
there is no radical distinction between the policy of Conservatism 
and that of the official Liberalism. It is indeed far otherwise 
with the rank and file. Within the walls of Parliament there 
is now slowly, but none the less surely, forming a party far in 
advance of their titular leaders, and who are kept in subordination 
only by personal loyalty to Mr. Gladstone. It was common 
gossip that the 1888 House of Commons was of so democratic 
a character that it alarmed its own leaders and to some extent 
precipitated and enlarged that combination of Whigs and Tories for 
which the Home Rule policy has been popularly regarded as solely 
responsible. In the present House a large—it is difficult to define 
with accuracy what—proportion of the Liberal party is of an ultra- 
democratic type. The weakness is its want of leadership, and its 
influence is impaired both in the House and in the country by the 
objectionable idiosyncrasies of many of those who affect to speak on its 
behalf. So long, indeed, as Mr. Gladstone remains, his authority will 
be generally respected by the extreme section; but it is no secret 
that when he ceases to be leader there will be a distinct demand by 
the Radical party for a share in the party management and the con- 
trol of the party policy. It is felt, and has been more or less formally 
expressed, that the present front bench is conspicuously out of touch 
with the new Liberalism, and that the apostolic succession to office of 
hereditary claimants and personal favourites has long since become 
a political anachronism. 

Is there, however, any ground for anticipating for the democratic 
party an early political preponderance in the Legislature ? The indica- 
tions afforded by recent elections are not altogether favourable to that 
view. The upper and the upper middle classes retaina strong grip upon 
the electorate ; the average English elector is a long way from being 
emancipated from the influences of wealth and station. This was 
abundantly demonstrated at the general election of 1886, notably in 
the rejection of Joseph Arch and John Wilson, working men of marked 
ability and eloquence, in favour of Conservatives whose chief claims 
to consideration were rank or opulence. Again, hitherto the large 
majority of popular leaders have been found among the upper or at 
least the middle class, but now it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to find men of wealth or men of culture and leisure to espouse the 
new Liberalism, and until the masses are moved by some great ques- 
tion political power is likely to remain with the Conservatives. When 
that question arises, when the interests of the people are manifestly 
at issue, then in the same way as the Highland crofters sacrificed 
their lairds and chieftains to the obscure and humble stranger, so the 
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English constituencies will, irrespective of all other considerations 
send men to Parliament to vote for the measure and the policy in 
which their interests are involved. 

To those who venture to express doubts as to the electoral pros- 
pects of the Liberal party the reply of the official Liberal is that 
there will be a great wave of political enthusiasm, that will carry 
everything before it. By those who gaze forth to the political 
horizon little, if any, sign of this wave can be discerned. One would 
naturally ask, Of what elements is that wave to be composed ? Is it 
the Irish question? Thoughtful Liberals are day by day becoming 
more impressed with the uncomfortable reflection that the masses 
are not moved by—are, in fact, wonderfully indifferent to—‘the woes of 
Ireland.’ Racial, social, and religious antipathies are still strong, 
but above all the English mechanic or labourer has—so far at least 
as his vision extends—no personal interest in Home Rule: it does 
not concern him ; it is not a questior of his right to vote, of his 
political, social, or religious status. On all these matters he can feel 
keenly enough, and has acted and will act with courage and decision. 
But Home Rule at the highest only appeals to his sentiments and 
his sympathies. To excite these a wider historical knowledge and a 
closer intimacy with contemporary events than either he or his social 
superior, the middle-class man, possesses are requisite. 

Nor, indeed, from an internal aspect does the scheme of Home 
Rule meet with unequivocal support from those who favour its prin- 
ciple. The settlement of the agrarian question and the adjustment 
of the conditions upon which Irish members are to remain in the 
Imperial Parliament are not matters of mere detail that can be 
relegated by the country to the sagacity of Mr. Gladstone and the 
wisdom of Parliament; they are matters of capital importance upon 
which the electorate is entitled to be informed before it commits 
itself to the return of a Home Rule Parliament, in which otherwise 
schism would be followed by disruption and indefinite protraction 
of the conflict. Unfortunately Mr. Morley, who is destined to play a 
conspicuous part in the settlement of the Irish difficulty, appears to 
be hopelessly in antagonism to the bulk of the Radical party upon the 
land question, while the retention of the Irish members in Parlia- 

ment constitutes a problem upon which no solution has been afforded 
by those in authority. Probably the solution is not so difficult as 
many suppose ; the classification of Bills is no new matter, and that 
classification might with apparent facility be extended to all votes 
and proceedings in Parliament. But theoretical completeness and 
symmetry are not to be compassed by human ingenuity, and probably 
there would be little practical inconvenience in permitting the Irish 
members to exercise control over our domestic affairs until the 
other parts of the United Kingdom were ripe for a similar departure 
in the direction of Home Rule. 
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It is remarkable that with all the iniquities of the present régime 
in Ireland there has not been one single incident to stir English 
feeling to its depths and produce that sentiment of indignation and 
sympathy which is the motive force essential to the early attainment 
of the Home Rule policy. Mr. Michael Davitt some time ago com- 
plained that Mr. Gladstone had not treated the Irish question as he 
did the Bulgarian. The answer is obvious: Ireland is not Bulgaria. 
To the sane Englishman Mitchelstown is not Batak ; the Irish con- 
stabulary are not Bashi-Bazouks, nor Irish magistrates Turkish 
pashas. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, attempted to ‘ Bulgarianise’ at 
Nottingham in 1887: his attempt went perilously near to the 
ludicrous. 

The evictions at Glenbeigh probably moved English sentiment 
more largely than any other recent event in Ireland, but the plan of 
campaign, the greatest tactical error of the Irish movement, gene- 
rally regarded by the prejudiced or uninformed as of dubious 
morality, impressed the English mind with the idea that the Irish 
tenant was, after all, very capable of protecting himself against the 
exactions of his landlord. Again, it has unfortunately so fallen out 
that the most tragic and painful incidents have always had a dash of 
the comic or the ridiculous; so the outrage at Mitchelstown was 
clouded by the grotesque extravagances of the coroner’s inquest and 
the anticlimax of Colonel Dopping. Indignation at the imprisonment 
of Mr. O’Brien was counteracted by merriment over the story of his 
stolen breeches and the smuggled suit of Irish frieze. The Govern- 
ment have indeed been fortunate in their administration of coercion ; 
they have never once dangerously outraged public opinion. 

That the Home Rule movement does not arouse enthusiasm 
among the masses is abundantly testified by the failure of public 
meeting and the equivocal results of by-elections. In spite of the 
unprecedented efforts of Home Rule propagandists, save when under 
the adventitious attraction of a popular speaker, meetings are 
sparsely attended, and audiences are generally cold and often apa- 
thetic. Nor indeed does the present or prospective condition of 
Ireland predicate any large or rapid extension of English interest in 
Irish politics. There can be no doubt that the land legislation has 
created a material change for the better in the condition of the Irish 
tenant. ‘The decrease in the number of pending evictions from an 
estimate of something like 40,000 in 1881 to an estimate the most 
extreme of 10,000 in 1888, the reduction of rental since 1881 by 
approximately no less than 20 per cent. throughout the country, the 
assimilation, by means of trades-unionist organisations, of the financial 
relations of landlord and tenant to those of employer and employed, 
the improved values of agricultural produce, have transformed Irish 
agitation from an agrarian warfare in which politics played a subor- 
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dinate part into a political movement which finds its most potent 
ally in what remains of agrarian discontent. 

He is not a bold prophet who would venture to predict that the 
arena of Irish agitation will henceforth in the main be confined 
within the walls of Parliament. Of course this view is passionately 
repudiated by Mr. Parnell and his colleagues; they insist that the 
national movement has as deep an influence over the minds of Irish- 
men as in the days of Emmett and Wolfe Tone. It may be that it 

has, but Irish nationalism never produced such widespread, lasting, 
and violent agitation as did the birth of the Land League in the 
summer of 1879. ‘The Fenians,’ said John Devoy, one of the 
founders of the Land League, in the autumn of 1879, ‘saw only a 
green flag, but the men of to-day have discovered there is such a 
thing as the land.’ 

That the Home Rule movement will eventually triumph few 
ean doubt, even if it depended upon nothing more than eighty-five 
Irish members. For the present there is an armed truce within the 
walls of Parliament. Mr. Parnell accepts the assurances of the 
Liberal party; he puts his followers on their best behaviour ; he is 
content to await the result of the general election, but if that elec- 
tion fail to result in favour of Home Rule the old tactics of obstruc- 
tion will be resumed. As was boasted of the past, as is threatened 
of the future, Parliamentary government will be rendered ineffectual 
and ridiculous. The only alternative to Home Rule under such 
conditions would be the reduction of the kingdom of Ireland to the 
status of a Crown colony. None but the wildest Unionist conceives 
that this is within the range of practical politics. Therefore for the 
success of Home Rule we must in the main look to the sense of 
weariness and hopelessness of the English people. 

If, therefore, Home Rule fail to secure the speedy return of the 
Liberal party to power, in what direction are we to look? Perhaps, 
indeed, to the spell of that great name which kindles popular 
enthusiasm as no other since the days when England was enthralled 
by the generous patriotism and glowing eloquence of that ‘ trumpet 
of sedition,’ as George the Second quaintly termed ‘the great com- 
moner ;’ but it is not, to say the least, a satisfactory position that the 
success of a cause should be dependent upon the glamour that 
surrounds a statesman. 

Apart, then, from the powerful personality of Mr. Gladstone, the 
exclusion of the Liberal party from power seems likely to be indefinitely 
prolonged—unless, indeed, the leaders adequately recognise the trans- 
formation of the old into the new Liberalism, and adapt their policy 
to the requirements of the people. 

It may be said that at the Birmingham Conference last year a 
declaration of policy was made that met with the unanimous approval 
of the assembled delegates, who were representative of the various 
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Liberal associations throughout the country. To this suggestion it 
may effectively be retorted that the policy so declared was not the 
outcome of the deliberations of that conference, or of any other 
assembly of Liberals of a representative character, but was apparently 
the offspring of the official or Parliamentary committee that meets m 
Parliament Street, Westminster; secondly, that policy was not—nor, 
indeed, permitted to be—debated, the resolutions being moved and 
spoken to by speakers selected by the same agency, and amendments 
practically excluded. In short, the resolutions of that conference 
meant little, if any, more than that the reforms suggested were in 
themselves acceptable, but were no indication that the conference— 
which may or may not have been thoroughly representative of Liberal 
opinion—accepted that policy as a complete, or by any means an 
adequate, programme of political and social reform. 

Welsh disestablishment, taxation of ground rents, abolition of 
primogeniture and entail are all valuable reforms, but are not cal- 
culated to kindle the enthusiasm of English artisans and labourers. 
Vague generalities as to land law reform and improved sanitation are 
common to both parties, and convey little meaning to those who are 
seeking solution of the great problem how to live. 

The masses of this country—the agricultural labourer, with his 
scanty wage and laborious life; the miner, in darkness and danger 
hewing out his brief existence ; the factory hand, sacrificing his man 
hood in the reeking mill—each and all feel that they have wants, and 
for those wants there is to be found a possible satisfaction; each and 
all of them know that the life for them and for ‘the children around 
their knees ’ promises to be a joyless and unlovely pilgrimage. It is 
true they are as yet inarticulate ; but with the statesman rests the 
responsibility to devise and formulate those reforms by which, without 
violence to persons or shock to the principles of public morality, there 
may be compassed for our people a wider diffusion of physical comfort, 
and thus a loftier standard of national morality. This is the new 
Liberalism. 

It may be said that this is tantamount to inviting the leaders of 
the Liberal party to embark upon projects of a socialistic character. 
It is rarely worth while contending about terminology ; but, with our 
system of land-ownership almost alone among European nations un- 
reformed ; with our mineral wealth in rapid process of exhaustion, 
the monopoly of private owners with vast resources diverted from the 
charitable uses to which they were destined and appropriated to 
narrow or sordid purposes; with the insanitary condition of our 
urban population and its concomitanis of vice, disease, and poverty ; 
with the heavy burthen of taxation pressing with unequal weight 
upon the poorer classes—there is surely a wide field for legislative 
activity, without violating the traditions of English statecraft. 

When the English electorate perceive that an honest and tem- 
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perate effort is being made to deal with these, or some of these, 
grievances, then, but not until then, they will rally to that party or 
that statesman who may first show the way; but it is contrary to the 
teaching of history, it demands too much from human nature, that 
the stolid Saxon should follow with Celtic ardour the green flag of 
Home Rule, even although its bearer be the most illustrious states- 
ean of the age. 


L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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ON CHANGE OF AIR. 





There was an atmosphere in itself a spell, and which, after all, has more to do 
with human happiness than all the accidents of fortune, and all the arts of 
government.—Lord Beaconsfield. 










Or all the general conditions which influence the well-being of man,,. 
there is none which is so important as the condition of the atmosphere 
which surrounds him; by no other channel is he so open to attack, 
to no other attack is he so incapable of adequate defence. 

Our worst aérial enemies are silent, unseen, inexorable. I had 
almost said they are no respecters of persons, but if I were to say so 
I should be in danger of conveying a false impression ; for it is indeed 
most remarkable how insensible some persons are to these subtle in- 
fluences. And it is greatly owing to this fact that mankind remained 
so long in ignorance of the nature of these atmospheric dangers. 
Men were mystified by what they saw, and it seemed to them as. 
though a mysterious intelligent agency, a malign spirit, hovered over 
them, unseen, but active, touching, with baneful finger, certain pre- 
destined victims. 

But in the production of many vital phenomena the contributing 
causes are multiple and complex, and the absence of one of these may 
render the others inoperative. 

In order that seed may germinate, an appropriate soil and other 
conditions are needed. It is to the presence, or absence, of these 
contributing causes, in varying degrees in different persons, that we 
justly refer the extraordinary sensitiveness, or the equally extraordinary 
want of sensitiveness, of various persons to the influence of morbid 
atmospheric agencies. 

But if the atmosphere surrounding us is occasionally fraught with 
dangers and laden with mischief, does it not also often bring with it 
a beneficent, health-giving influence? For its evil effects are we 
not often ourselves responsible? By our ignorance, or by our indif- 
ference and carelessness, do we not often corrupt the ‘pure air of 
heaven,’ and make it a danger when it should be a delight ? 

Apart, however, from actual contamination with the germs of 
disease or terrestrial impurities, the atmosphere at different times 
and in different places presents varying physical states which exercise 
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a considerable influence over the well-being of humanity, and espe- 
cially over its weaker or more sensitive members. Hence it is that 
‘change of air’ has come to be recognised as a most important 
salutary and curative agency. 

There are few persons who are not sensible of the tonic influence 
of ‘ change of air,’ and few whose period of active life might not be 
prolonged by a suitable recognition of the value of its restorative 
power. 

It is not my intention, nor would it be possible in these few 
pages, to attempt to discuss all the questions which arise in con- 
nection with the subject of change of climate, more especially as I 
have had occasion to examine the most important of these fully else- 
where ;' but I shall content myself with calling attention to a few 
considerations bearing on this subject which may appropriately occupy 
our minds at this moment. 

And first of all I propose to call attention to the advantage of 
‘change of air’ from town to country. 

I was reminded a short time ago by a colleague that a well-known 
physician of this city was accustomed to say that he knew ‘no place 
so good as London to live in for ten months in the year, and no 
better place for the other two’! 

Certainly I should be little disposed to write in dispraise of 
London, for there are few great cities that possess such remarkable 
advantages. Our extensive parks have been compared to ‘ prairies,’ 
and they penetrate to the very heart of London. 

A wide river, a great open air as well as water way, with a mag- 
nificent embankment along a great part of its course, flows through 
its midst—a wholesome and purifying agency ; and now that Consti- 
tution Hill is to be devoted to public use, it will be possible to drive 
from Ludgate Hill in the City to the Great Western Terminus at Pad- 
dington, through what may be called open pleasure-grounds nearly 
the whole of the way, viz. from Blackfriars to Westminster Bridge, 
along the Embankment, through Birdcage Walk to Buckingham 
Palace and Constitution Hill, and from Constitution Hill through 
Hyde Park to Paddington. 

I suppose there is not a capital in Europe that can boast a similar 
privilege. 

If it were not for the too frequent presence of fog, the atmo- 
sphere of London—of a great part of London—would no doubt be, for 
a great city, exceptionally pure. And it may be as well to point out 
that what it is customary to call ‘ London fog’ is not quite correctly 
named or properly understood. London, while it undoubtedly gives 
some special properties to its fog, has but little to do with originating 
it. The real and essential basis of a London fog is a sea or river mist, 
blown by the direction of the wind on to this city. London lies but 

1 Vide the author’s work on Climate and Health Resorts, new edit. 
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a short distance from both our east and south coasts. On the east 
there is nothing but low-lying country between it and the mouth of 
the Thames, nothing to prevent this sea fog being driven by the pre- 
vailing wind over the metropolis. When it reaches the city the 
cloak of watery vapour prevents the regular diffusion and dissipation 
of the smoke of the city into the surrounding atmosphere, and for a 
time the sea mist, mixed with London smoke, hangs over us and gives 
us what we call a London fog—the essential basis of which is water, 
not smoke. 

The same thing can be observed to proceed from a south- 
westerly direction. I have followed a sea fog, which made it difficult 
to cross from Ryde to Portsmouth, the whole way to London, where, 
in the south-western districts and suburbs it became a ‘ London fog,’ 
while the atmosphere of the eastern part of the metropolis, the most 
densely crowded and the most smoky, remained clear. I have ap- 
proached London from the east coast and found the same conditions 
reversed, the eastern districts enveloped in fog, the western districts 
free from fog. I have left London perfectly clear, and entered a dense 
fog at Epsom. I have seen a fog so dense and thick at Leatherhead 
that it was most difficult to find one’s way to the railway station, while 
from Wimbledon on to London it was and had been perfectly clear. 

It is quite certain that little can ever be done, while London 
remains where it is, to make any serious impression on its fogs. If 
its production of smoke were diminished by one quarter—a wholly 
impossible problem—it is doubtful if any sensible difference would 
be made on these fogs as to their unpleasantness, certainly none in their 
frequency. 

But although London, apart from its fogs, enjoys for so large and 
populous a city an exceptionally pure atmosphere, especially in the 
best quarters of the town, yet in all large cities the amount of organic 
impurities in the air is far greater than in that of country districts. 
It has been calculated by Dr. Angus Smith that in Manchester the 
air that a man breathes in ten hours contains 37,000,000 spores! 
The presence of these organic as well as other oxidisable impurities 
in the air of towns, even if they are not of a nature to be directly 
harmful to their human inhabitants, yet indirectly deteriorates the 
quality of the atmosphere by combining with and taking from it a 
portion of its active oxygen ; hence when one who dwells in a large 
town suffers from any of the numerous morbid states associated with 
imperfect oxygenation of the blood, a transference to the country, a 
‘ change of air,’ is an obvious remedy. 

The air of the open country has the great advantage of affording 
the languid and feeble, or jaded and overworked organism, that all- 
important element of life and restorer of vigour, oxygen, in an active 
and energetic form. What is called ozone is, as is now very 
generally known, a condensed and more energetic form of oxygen. 
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Its presence in the air is a test of its salubrity. It is found to be 
absent in the air of certain places; in sick rooms, in the neighbour- 
hood of substances undergoing decomposition ; it is less abundantly 
present in the interior of large towns than in the open country, it is 
found in greater amount over green fields and woods than over 
barren plains or dusty roads, on the seashore than inland, on the 
tops of mountains than in valleys or level tracts. It possesses 
remarkable powers of oxidation and disinfection, and its presence in 
the atmosphere in relatively large proportions indicates a freedom 
from substances prone to decomposition. 

The healthy activity of all the functions of the body is pro- 
moted by breathing an atmosphere rich in active oxygen; and when 
any of these functions are languishing or embarrassed, how im- 
portant a condition must this be to their recovery. 

But the atmosphere of towns gets often positively and grossly 
dirty. The dust that is raised by a strong wind and blown into our 
air-passages, as well as into our eyes and ears, is in a large town 
composed, in part, of most offensive ingredients, often capable, there 
can be little doubt, of exciting disease in delicate sensitive persons. 
I have long been convinced that a considerable portion of the illnesses 
caused by a prevalence of cold and strong east winds may be traceable 
to the effect of the pernicious, infectious qualities of the dust that is 
blown into our air-passages at the time. Imagine fora moment what 
the dust of a large city must be composed of, mixed up by the eddying 
wind and carried backwards and forwards from place to place! And 
yet we marvel how infective diseases are spread abroad ! 

The air of the open country has then the enormous merit of being 
relatively clean ; and the advantage of living in the clean, pure, tonic 
air of the country, when it is practicable, must be obvious toall. Those 
who dwell in London are particularly fortunate in living within very 
easy access of a number of country resorts charmingly picturesque 
and eminently salubrious. In Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, and in parts of Essex, within twenty-five miles of London, every 
kind of rural scenery and attractions can be found. Suitable hotel 
accommodation at a moderate cost is, however, not easily procurable. 
Indeed, in some of the most attractive localities within forty miles of 
London there is a remarkable absence of any comfortable hostelry. 
Convalescent homes for the poor exist in many of these attractive 
spots, as at Wimbledon, Walton, and Berkhampstead, and the wealthy 
classes can always obtain what they require, but the middle class— 
the poorer middle class—are very badly off in this respect. 

Another common form in which ‘ change of air’ is sought is by 
removal to the sea-coast ; and in an island like our own, with so 
many attractive resorts on our coast to choose from, this is, perhaps, 
the most popular of all changes. 

There is nothing that is new to be said of the tonic and restora~ 
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tive properties of sea air as encountered on the sea-coast. Crowded 
watering-places have, however, dangers of their own which merit 
consideration. There is the somewhat sudden seasonal strain on their 
sanitary resources, the overcrowding of lodging-houses, the possibly 
dangerous encounter with convalescents from infective disease, who 
have been incautiously and prematurely sent away from home; and 
more than this, it is certain that the air of some seaside resorts 
has a distinctly injurious effect on some persons. Disturbances of 
the functions of the stomach and liver may frequently be observed in 
some nervous sensitive subjects when they are dwelling on the sea- 
shore, and a seaside dyspepsia accompanied by great nervous depres- 
sion is not a very rare affection. These disturbing influences may, 
however, often be avoided by those who are sensitive to them, by the 
selection of a coast resort where they can conveniently live at a little 
distance from or above the sea. It is in those resorts where the 
visitors have to live on a level with and literally by the sea, that 
these unpleasant consequences are especially observed. 

But one of the most thorough and complete ‘changes of air’ is 
for a dweller inland to take a voyage on the open sea, and I now pass 
on to notice briefly the so-called ‘ ocean cure.’ 

In the first place it may be well to mention the advantages of a 
sea voyage, as they are generally stated; these are: 

1. Perfect rest and quiet, and complete removal from and change 
of ordinary occupation and way of life ; a very thorough change of scene, 
and perfect and enforced rest from both mental and physical labour. 

2. The life in the open air, and the great amount of sunshine to 
be enjoyed; it is quite possible, under favourable circumstances, to 
pass fifteen hours daily in the open air; and whenever it is possible 
the traveller by sea is certain to endeavour to escape from the close 
and sometimes unpleasant atmosphere of a small cabin, into the pure 
air to be found on deck. 

3. The great purity of the air at sea, and its entire freedom from 
organic dust and other impurities. In this respect it has an advan- 
tage over the air of the open country, for the latter is apt to contain 
the pollen of grasses and other plants, which in some persons excites 
hay fever and asthma. The air of the cabins may, of course, be con- 
taminated, but the air of the open sea is probably the purest that 
can be found anywhere. 

4, The presence in sea air of a large amount of ozone, as well as 
of particles of saline matter, more particularly in stormy weather, 
from the sea-spray, and these may exercise a beneficial effect in 
certain throat and pulmonary affections on the respiratory mucous 
membrane. 

5. The great equability of the temperature at sea. This refers 
chiefly to the daily variations, which rarely exceed 4° or 5° F. It 
must be noted, as we shall see presently, that in a long sea-voyage 
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very considerable variations of temperature are encountered, and in 
a swift steamer the transitions are somewhat sudden. 

6. The great humidity of the atmosphere and the high baro- 
metric pressure, which are considered to exercise a useful sedative 
influence on certain constitutions. It is said that the temperature 
of the body averages 1° F. less on account of this sedative effect. 

7. The exhilarating and tonic effect of rapid motion through the 
air; for by the continuous progress of the ship the sea breezes are 
constantly blowing over it, and the passengers are borne through 
the rapidly moving air without any exertion of their own. The in- 
fluence of these currents of air on the surface of the body is no doubt 
important, acting as a stimulant and a tonic, increasing evaporation 
from the skin, and imparting tone to the superficial blood-vessels. 

To these influences must be added, in the case of long sea 
voyages, the invigorating effect of the changes of climate experienced 
in passing through the different regions of the ocean. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that, although this may have a bracing effect 
on many, it is often felt to act injuriously by the more serious and 
sensitive class of invalids. | 

A great variety of sea voyages are now practicable for invalids 
and others. There are, in the first place, the short sea voyages or 
trips in large ocean-going steamers to Madeira or the Canaries and 
back, to Gibraltar, Malta, Naples, and the various Mediterranean 
ports; then there are the ‘pleasure trips,’ with frequent stoppages 
and landings, now organised at different periods of the year by the 
P. & O., the Orient, and other companies; there are, in the next 
place, those voyages of medium length, such as to the West Indies 
and back, to Brazil and the River Plate, to the Cape and back, to 
India and back ; and, lastly, there are the long sea voyages, by which 
is usually meant the voyage round the Cape to New Zealand or 
Australia and back, or the route by the Suez Canal may be taken, 
or the voyage to India may be extended to China and Japan. Various 
other voyages of great interest may be planned, but those here 
enumerated are the most suitable for invalids. 

And now comes the very practical question, ‘ For what kind of 
invalids’ are these voyages to be recommended ? All authorities are 
agreed that the best results from sea voyages are observed in those 
cases of anomalous neryous affections, unconnected with organic 
disease, that are induced by overwork, worry, and anxiety, and often 
associated with disorder of the digestive organs. The entire rest, 
the constant exposure to the invigorating sea breezes, the open-air 
life, the total change of scene and entourage, all these influences 
combined tend to bring back the power of sleeping soundly and of 
digesting well, and so restore a healthy activity both of mind and 
body. As these nervous conditions vary greatly, so the kind of voy- 
age appropriate to their several needs varies also: for some, a mere 
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pleasure trip of a few weeks’ duration is all that is necessary; for 
others a somewhat longer voyage may be better, as that to the Cape 
and back, or one in which the interest is kept alive by frequent 
stoppages at interesting spots, as in the voyages to the different parts 
of the Mediterranean, or to India and back, or to the Brazils, or the 
still longer voyage to China and Japan; while in some more chronic 
and troublesome cases, requiring a prolonged period of perfect rest, 
the long sea voyage to Australia and New Zealand may be most 
suitable. The natural temperament and disposition of the individual 
have to be considered, as some bear the inevitable monotony of a long 
sea voyage badly, and are more benefited by two or three short voy- 
ages with longer or shorter intervals. 

Instances of slow, protracted, and incomplete convalescence from 
acute disease, from surgical operations &c. &c., are occasionally 
greatly helped towards complete recovery by a sea voyage, more 
especially if the persons concerned have a natural fondness for the 
sea, and do not contemplate the life on board ship with dread and 
distaste. To young people approaching adult age and suffering from 
debility, the consequences of over-growth, or over-educational strain, 
or dependent on other depressing influences, and which often appears 
to threaten to terminate in serious disease—to such, a long sea voyage 
is often of essential service. Young people suffering in this way are 
often incorrectly regarded as the subjects of what is called ‘ incipient 
consumption ’—a foolish term, the use of which often excites a most 
unjustifiable amount of unnecessary alarm. It is chiefly owing to 
the exceedingly good results which long sea voyages produce in cases 
such as these, that they owe their great reputation as a cure for con- 
sumption. If, however, we were to subtract from the so-called cures 
of consumption attributed to sea voyages all the instances that were, 
strictly speaking, never cases of consumption at all, the residue, ac- 
cording to my own experience, would be surprisingly small. As to 
the propriety of sending cases of undoubted tubercular consumption 
on a long sea voyage, there is room for much doubt. In the case of 
young, and still active and vigorous persons, with a very limited area of 
disease, progressing slowly and without fever, and especially if they 
have a distinct leaning towards the life at sea, a sea voyage is likely 
to be of service. But many physicians who have had the best oppor- 
tunities of forming a sound judgment have repeatedly and justly 
animadverted on the impropriety, unwisdom, and in some instances 
the positive cruelty of sending feeble persons, the subjects of ad- 
vanced consumption, to encounter all the vicissitudes, risks, and 
occasional hardships of a long sea voyage. 

A consumptive medical man, who was induced to try the long sea 
voyage to Australia, speaks thus of his own experience.” ‘ Many are 
sent out yearly in this manner only to be a tie on those around 

2 The Ocean as a Health Resort in Phthisis, by Dr. Coupland Taylor. 
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them, and then eventually to succumb before reaching their destina- 
tion. I have seen cases rapidly progressing, sent on board without 
a friend, or even an attendant, to brave all the difficulties, and often 
real hardships, of a long sea voyage.’ He goes on to speak of ‘the 
manifest disadvantages ’ an invalid encounters at sea, 


‘such as close hot cabins, the weakness caused by sea-sickness, the damp sea-fogs, 
the draughty saloons, &c. And when the wished-for latitude is reached, with its 
warm nights, the decks are found to be running with water from the heavy dews, 
and no such thing as the anticipated pleasure of sleeping in the open air is obtain- 
able, at all events for an invalid. Of ten consumptives on board the same vessel, 
six, if not more, died amongst strangers in various parts of the colonies soon after 
their arrival. It (a long sea voyage) is simply a fatal remedy to those in advanced 
stages of the disease. If we trace the course of a sailing ship on such a voyage, 
does it not stand to reason that a patient, to benefit by it, must be strong enough 
at starting to withstand the inclemencies of the weather and the other drawbacks 
already mentioned ? Let us take for instance the case of a patient sailing in a 
well-appointed ship in September for Australia or New Zealand. He finds himseff 
pacing up and down deck to keep warm in the cool autumn sea-breeze, which fre- 
quently necessitates greatcoats and pea-jackets, even for the healthy. He goes 
down into the saloon as evening comes on, and finds such draughts there as would 
frighten him or his physician if on land. Jere he has to remain all the evening, 
making the best of it, or, if he firids it too unbearable, he tries to take refuge in his 
private cabin, which he has probably to share with one or two companions, and 
which he finds very close and lacking the fresh air he would obtain in an airy bed- 
room on shore. An equinoctial gale is not unusually met with before getting away 
from our coasts, with all its concomitant miseries of sea-sickness and enforced con- 
finement to the lower regions, with its draughts or want of ventilation, the deck 
being probably too wet and slippery for anything but a struggle to the smoking- 
room with its vitiated air. 

After this a much more pleasant time usually sets in, lasting through the north- 
east trades, which carry the ship well into the tropics. During this period the 
patient usually greatly benefits—that is, if he has been able to brave the first 
fortnight at sea. But again, he has to face another trial of his strength in the heat 
and moisture of the tropics. ... Not infrequently advanced cases terminate fatally 
in this region. . . . Having successfully passed through this region also, the patient 
is now braced up again. This is the most delightful run, from about 15° 8. to 
40° S., through which he is carried by the south-east trades in splendid weather, 
and which usually lasts till the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope is reached. 
Ilere trials again await the invalid, for not only is a heavy sea generally met with, 
but ice is often near at hand, and the cold so great as to give the majority of 
patients chills and chilblains, and render it necessary for the healthy to run about 
on deck, or take part in athletic exercises to keep warm. The invalid, being unable 
to join in such pursuits, has to wrap up and keep himself warm as best he can 
while on deck, and when he has to ‘ turn in,’ no warmth, no fire is to be obtained, 
and he has to seek his bunk shivering, with the hope of finding the warmth in bed 
which he is unable to gain elsewhere. 


This account is certainly that of a delicate person and an invalid, but 
it is valuable for that reason, and it is quite necessary that the public, 
and invalids in particular, should know what has to be encountered 
in a long sea voyage. 

There are some differences of opinion as to whether it is better 
to take a long sea voyage in a steamer or a sailing vessel. Jn favour 
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of the steamer it is said there is less monotony of diet, less preserved 
and more fresh food, less tediousness and more variety of scene, and 
no liability to be becalmed many days in a trying, tropical atmo- 
sphere. In favour of a well-appointed sailing vessel it is urged that 
the cabins are more spacious, there is plenty of deck-room, no over- 
crowding, no unpleasant smell of oil from the engines, no jarring 
and unpleasant vibration from the screw, disturbing rest at night. 
There is more leisure to enjoy and realise a sea life. The changes 
of temperature are more gradual, and there is a greater gain to 
health provided the voyage is not too long and wearisome. A 
steamer, it is said, hurries invalids too quickly from fog and cold to 
tropical heat, and from tropical heat to the icebergs of the Southern 
Ocean. 

Recently a warning has been raised by one of the chief medical 
journals of Australia as to the danger attending the long sea 
voyage, of a possible communication of consumption between persons 
who may be shut up together in small cabins during the whole of 
the voyage from England to that colony; and this warning has been 
repeated in the columns of an influential medical periodical in this 
country. The cabins, it is urged, even of the largest ships, are very 
small, and ‘the consumptive man will have a considerable dread of 
ventilation, at least such an amount of it as a healthy man would 
desire ; and so, at the very outset, the healthy and ailing find their 
wishes not in accord,’ while the risk of contagion, if realised, must 
make the enforced companionship anything but agreeable. 

Dr. Henry Bennet, of Mentone, who has had perhaps a wider and 
more varied experience than any physician living, in connection with 
travelling consumptives, and who admits that he is decidedly pre- 
disposed against the general acceptance of the view that this disease 
is commonly communicated by contagion, yet testifies that he has 
seen evidence to prove that ‘ the danger of contagion from travelling 
for weeks or months in a confined cabin at sea, badly or not at all 
ventilated, is a real danger,’ and he urges that ‘ advanced consump- 
tives ought not to be allowed to travel by sea, unless they can be 
isolated in single, well-ventilated cabins.’ I share Dr. Bennet’s 
opinion, and, as I have said elsewhere, ‘ whatever argumentative 
subtleties may surround the question of the contagion of phthisis in 
the minds of some English physicians, there can be no manner of 
doubt that intelligent laymen, with a tendency to trace facts and 
inferences to their logical conclusion, will be led, by a knowledge of 
the recent discoveries and investigations in connection with the 
natural history of pulmonary tuberculosis, to entertain the conviction 
that it may be and certainly is communicable from person to person 
under certain definite conditions.’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing that I am not an enthusiastic 
advocate of a long sea voyage for consumptive patients, that I think 
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it attended with many risks and dangers both to themselves and their 
fellow-travellers. 

Finally, something may be said with regard to that ‘change of 
air’ which commends itself to so many of us in this country, the 
winter change as it may be called, the search for warmth and sun- 
shine abroad at that period of the year when they are denied to us at 
home. I have written frequently and so fully on this subject else- 
where, that what I have to say now will be limited to a few particulars 
and comments with regard to some winter resorts that have recently 
come into prominent notice. The Cunary Islands especially have 
received considerable attention lately as affording suitable winter 
quarters for English invalids; and Orotava in Teneriffe and Las 
Palmas in Grand Canary have been particularly indicated as the 
stations most suitable at present for this purpose. I have had the 
advantage of receiving frequent direct communications from friends 
of my own, who have, at my suggestion or by their own wish, spent 
considerable periods of time there, and I have-no hesitation in express- 
ing the opinion that as soon as the appropriate resorts in these islands 
have been thoroughly developed for the purpose of receiving invalids, 
they will form a most valuable and important addition to our available 
‘winter quarters.’ The beginning of November is as early as invalids 
should arrive in the Canaries, for in the middle of October the heat has 
been found somewhat oppressive, unless they go to the high stations 
in Teneriffe, such as Laguna, 2,000 feet, or Villa Orotava, 1,200 feet, 
above the sea. At these high stations invalids can pass the whole 
summer without inconvenience from excessive heat. 

Las Palmas, the capital of the Grand Canary, faces nearly due 
east, and is built on a flat strip of land at the base of some barren 
hills, the town being distant about four miles from the port. The 
English hotel has the disadvantage of being in the town itself, but a 
new hotel is in course of construction outside the town nearer the 
port, in a much more suitable situation for invalids. There is often a 
troublesome and difficult landing at Las Palmas, which is an objec- 
tion to very delicate persons. The east coast of Grand Canary, where 
Las Palmas is situated, is colder and drier than Teneriffe, as it gets 
‘almost constantly’ the ‘ gentle, dry, and invigorating breezes’ of 
the north-east trade wind, and it also feels the influences of the 
North African current, a cold body of water which is 50° F. at 
Gibraltar, and which passes down the African coast in a band about 
100 miles broad. Las Palmas has a fine sandy beach four miles 
long. On this beach the new hotel referred to above is being erected. 
It is thought by some to be an advantage to Las Palmas that it is 
not so close under the mountains as Orotava, for these gather the 
clouds and so cause occasionally long spells of cloudy, sunless 
weather. 

According to Dr. Mordey Douglas’s observations at Las Palmas 
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from November to June, the greatest mean daily range of tempera- 
ture was in March (12°23°), and the smallest in May (8°13°), and 
the mean of all these months was 10°86°. The mean temperature 
for the whole period was 63°10°; the highest (in May) 79°, and the 
lowest (in February) 49°; and the extreme daily range in February, 
March, and April was 18°. The mean of the three coldest months 
(December, January, and February) was respectively 62°36°, 60°57°, 
and 60°55°. The equability of the temperature is remarkable. The 
climate is moderately dry; the amount of aqueous vapour in the 
atmosphere varies, however, greatly, ranging from 50 to 70 per cent. 
It has much sunshine, and beautifully clear skies, and an annual 
rainfall of only fourteen inches. It has, no doubt, a very fine 
climate, but a good deal of illness has occurred at times amongst 
the visitors there from diarrhcea and typhoid, and at present, and 
until the new hotel is completed, and some better means of landing 
are provided, it is scarcely a suitable place to which to send delicate 
invalids. 

Visitors to Orotava usually land at Santa Cruz, the port and chief 
town of the island of Teneriffe. Here there has been established a 
sanatorium, and a competent medical observer thinks it probable 
that Santa Cruz has the best climate in the island for the months of 
January, February, and March. ‘It has a southern aspect, and the 
clouds which so constantly gather in those islands around the high 
mountains, do not interrupt so much of the sunshine as in those 
places, such as Orotava, on the north or east sides of the island, and 
it is protected from the cool north-east winds to which those places 
are exposed.’ It is a six or seven hours’ drive from Santa Cruz to 
Orotava, over the mountains, passing through Laguna at an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet. It is necessary to be prepared to encounter in 
the winter ‘ cold winds, fog, and wet’ at that elevation, and warm 
wraps are needed for the journey. For invalids, Orotava appears to 
have advantages over Las Palmas. ‘The town is far smaller, and 
within a very few minutes’ walk of any part of it there is a fine sea- 
beach, bounded by a nice level road. The ground rises very rapidly 
at the back of the town to a sloping plateau, with an elevation of 
about 300 feet—a splendid site for the future building of villas.’ It 
is here that a grand new hotel of the Americo-European type is 
being built. Orotava is on the north side of the island, and in the 
summer months the cool north-east trade winds exercise a grateful, 
cooling influence on the climate. The annual rainfall, as at Las 
Palmas, is estimated at 14 inches, and as the ground is very porous, 
being composed of volcanic scoriz, it dries quickly. Meteorological 
observations* give 62°8° F.as the mean temperature of the five 
winter months, nearly the same as the mean summer temperature of 
London (62°3°). The lowest temperature recorded was 50° F. There 

* By Dr, Coupland Taylor. 
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were only three rainy days in December, five in January, eight in 
February, and five in March. There followed, however, in the season 
referred to, a very wet April, during which there was much sickness 
amongst the visitors, especially diarrhcea, with severe colic and fever. 
They had drenching rain daily for a week, and scarcely saw the sun 
for nearly three weeks. During the preceding four months, however, 
they had had the remarkably large average of six hours’ sunshine 
daily. - 

There appears to be much bitter rivalry and no little ill feeling, 
attended with a considerable amount of misrepresentation, existing 
between Orotava and Las Palmas, and between Madeira and both! 

The advocates of Las Palmas say that it has a much finer climate 
than Orotava or Madeira ; that it has a much larger amount of sun- 
shine, a drier air, and is much more invigorating. It has, says an 
enthusiastic medical advocate, ‘the finest climate in the world of 
which we have any knowledge’! On the other hand, it has been ob- 
served that it is less well suited for invalids than Orotava on account 
of its distance from the port, the difficulties of landing, and the 
necessity at present of living in the centre of a Spanish town, a long 
way off from the seashore. 

Orotava is 15° warmer than Las Palmas, and 3° warmer than 
Madeira. Las Palmas, although a little warmer than Madeira, feels 
cooler owing to the refreshing north-east trade wind. The daily range 
of temperature at Las Palmas is slightly greater than at Madeira. 

A literary friend, not an invalid—a very necessary distinction to 
make, in weighing evidence as to climate—who visited these islands 
in this present year, writes of Orotava as an ‘ enervating Eden, a climate 
which diffuses over one a deliciously dreamy languor,’ and in the 
month of January last he encountered there ‘a positively penetrating 
warmth.’ The present hotel is, he says, ‘a Paradise, but a Paradise in 
a hole;’ and he found at the site of the new hotel in course of con- 
struction, 200 feet or so higher, ‘a great difference in the feeling of 
relaxation.’ Altogether he preferred Las Palmas as more bracing and 
as possessing a climate more suited to his needs. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that this is the testimony of an active, healthy 
man, and not that of a chilly invalid. It may safely be concluded 
that those more vigorous invalids who like aclimate with a decidedly 
bracing element in it should choose Las Palmas rather than Orotava, 
although it must not be forgotten that the new hotel at the latter 
place will be 200 feet higher than the present one, and in more bracing 
air, and that appropriate sites for villas exist at the same or higher 
elevations. 

If we compare the climate of the Canaries with that of Madeira, 
we shall find the latter to be somewhat moister, the rainfall to be 
greater, and the wet days more numerous. But there are some very 
important counterbalancing advantages on the side of Madeira—the 
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food obtainable there is very much better, there is an entire absence 
of dust, and the hotel proprietors provide for the wants of invalids 
in a most unusual degree. There are now new hotels built on high 
ground facing the sea with ample space around them, so that the 
bracing sea breezes are constantly felt. Had hotels in such situations 
been available in the past, it is probable that fewer complaints would 
have been heard of the enervating and relaxing character of the cli- 
mate. 

The climate of Madeira has been largely misjudged and imper- 
fectly appreciated, if not unjustly discredited. The tendency in the 
minds of the public to fly to extremes, to be led away by indiscrimi- 
nating fashion, or by interested advocates, is always deplorable ; where 
invalids and ill health are concerned, it is often disastrous. Because 
elevated mountain regions have been found extremely beneficial in 
certain cases, that is no reason why a soothing, non-irritating atmo- 
sphere, allowing even delicate invalids to pass many hours daily in 
the open air, should not be of very great value in other instances. 
It is certainly regrettable that such a climate is not to be found 
nearer home, and that a five days’ sea voyage is needed in order to 
reach it! 

The capricious winter climate of the Mediterranean littoral, 
which seems to get more and more capricious year by year, leads to 
much disappointment to invalids and their friends, and the frequent 
occurrence of acute chest attacks there, due often to insufficient pre- 
cautions, makes physicians long for an easily accessible warm and 
soothing winter climate, such as can only be insured at such resorts 
as Madeira, the Canaries, or still more distant places. 

At the beginning of this paper, I spoke of the subtle dangers 
which often beset us in the surrounding atmosphere, and which make 
‘change of air’ associated occasionally with sad calamities which it 
needs every possible caution to avoid. The cities of Southern Italy, 
and some even of the more northern ones, have laid many a British 
visitor low by their fever-laden atmosphere; and even in the 
Canaries and Madeira typhoid has carried off, under the saddest 
possible circumstances, many victims from amongst their visitors. 
An imperfect, insufficient, and uncertain water supply is one of the 
most constant of the causes of these disasters. Diversion of a water 
supply for purposes of irrigation by the native Portuguese was 
attended by a fatal outbreak of typhoid in an English family in 
Madeira during the past winter; and in nearly all the hotels in 
Italian towns, and in many elsewhere on the Continent, although it 
is boasted that English systems of house drainage &c. are adopted, 
I can testify from personal observation that the essential condition 
of a free and sufficient water supply is more frequently absent than 
present. Without a due supply of water, these ‘ systems ’ are useless, 
and merely encourage a false security. 
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Another danger encountered in frequented health resorts, in large 
and crowded hotels, is one to which I have already incidentally al- 
luded ; it is the presence of convalescents from infectious diseases who 
have been allowed to leave their homes prematurely, and who convey 
the germs of disease to others, This latter danger is one which it is 
very difficult to take precautions against, but it should be sufficient 
to appeal to heads of families, and to the medical attendants of 
families, not to allow those for whom they are responsible to become a 
source of disease and danger to others. 

‘ Change of air’ is now in the minds of most of us, for the season 
is at hand when we cast aside for a time the cares and toils of business, 
and seek for a renewal of health and vigour on the Seotch moors, or 
the Swiss mountains, or wherever the surrounding atmosphere is 
pure and bracing. It is at such times or in such places that the 
pure air we breathe and the calm beauty of rural nature bring to our 
minds their best, their wisest, and their purest thoughts, and the 
moral gain is as great as the material. The vanities of life and its 
vexations are obscured and thrown into insignificance in the presence 
of the grand scenes of the natural world, and we realise more and 
more the force of the words of the poet, that 


God made the country, and man made the town. 


J. Burney Yeo, M.D. 
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THERE have been times when the handwriting on the wall of history 
/ was hard to read. But such is not the time in which we live. No 
H Daniel need come forth, in his prophet’s garment, to tell us that the 
| Belshazzar’s feast glorified by some under the name of ‘ modern civi- 
lisation,’ and by others loathed as a combination of luxury and sacri- 
lege, cannot last. ‘ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin’ has been written against 
it in characters of flame and fire. It is judged and found wanting. 
The whole European system that has grown up since the French 
| Revolution has the air of aninterregnum. It seems to be founded on 
| 
| 










no principle, to fulfil no aspiration. It inspires confidence neither in 

the Jew money-lender, nor in the paralysed and bewildered Liberal, 

nor in the mocking Conservative who uses and despises it ; neither in 

( the English Churchman, who knows it will not prevent his disesta- 
blishment, nor in the Irish landlord, whom it has sent—it unwilling, 

him unwilling—into the Land Courts for his reduced rental. It appeals 

to no Gospel. It is divided from the past by the great gulf of 1789. 

It does not express the facts of the present. It lives from hand to 

: mouth in the violent see-saw of Parliamentary majorities, under the 

















guidance of those who are called statesmen, but who will probably, 
in times to come, be known as rhetoricians and sophists. 

The strong man armed, whose name is Prince Bismarck, keeps his 
house in peace. Yet, when we look steadily, we shall see that it is 
smouldering at the four corners. In most other parts of Europe can 
we say, with aclear conscience, that governments are not a mixture of 
imbecility and mediocrity, resting on the martial law of conscription, 
and confronted by a heavy-laden people, discontented workmen, deca- 
dent upper classes, and a divided Christendom? It is an age of con- 
fusion. The social organism, as we have received it from our fathers, 
is deeply decayed, and its spirit gone. What man is there but con- 
fesses in private that great and unknown changes are hanging over us? 
But though we cannot foretell them in detail, we may have a strong 
presentiment of the direction they will take. The present state of 
society is doomed by its inherent contradictions to pass away. That 
which once was—feudalism, monarchism, Whiggism—will not return. 
Reaction is the dream of pious souls sitting by the chimney-corner 
and indulging in their after-dinner nap. History to such is a sealed 
volume, else they might learn therein that the past never comes out 
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of its grave as it went down thither. We shall not look upon the 
like of what they dream again. Restorations do not really happen ; 
and Sancho Panza is the only true prophet where he says, ‘Tell me 
what you sowed yesterday, and I will tell you what you will reap 
to-morrow.’ Given the cause we may anticipate the consequences. 
The past does not live a second time; but the future is made of it. 
For my present purpose, I will call the seed of yesterday science. 
The harvest of to-morrow which it promises to bring forth is a new 
social order. And I ask, how do Christians propose to welcome that 
universal change,—with blessings or with anathemas? Ought we to 
continue preaching last year’s sermons when a new era is about to 
dawn? And what are those elements or principles of the Christian 
creed which will carry it on into the future as an imperial public in- 
fluence, rather than as a private opinion, or as one sect among many ? 

I will endeavour to express my meaning as clearly as possible. 
The faith we Christians have inherited is, like its Object, divine and 
human. It has prospects out of this world into the infinite Beyond, 
and thus far is, in the dialect of Kant, transcendental. But as an 
incarnation of truth amongst men, it makes a tabernacle of the world 
we see; it lies within experience ; it is of the present, and must deal 
with the material. Its task is essentially to redeem, raise up, inter- 
pret, and transfigure those weak and needy elements out of which the 
visible scheme of things is framed. A religion that was wholly 
transcendental would be too high for mankind. Theism itself, like 
pure oxygen, is the breath of life, yet not to be breathed alone. On 
the other hand, a religion which was merely of the present, bounded 
by time and the grave—such as moderns have invented and styled 
the ‘Religion of Humanity’—would furnish neither scope nor 
aspiration for the spirit which looks through matter into eternal 
realms and sighs for ‘an ampler ether, a diviner air.’ O amare, O ire, 
O ad Dewm pervenire! cried the saints of old. It is the longing of 
every soul of man. Mysticism, you will say! I donot deny it, but it 
is a mysticism rising out of experience and by it well warranted. Let 
Wordsworth and all the poets bear witness that it is not mere fancy. 

We are not to lose sight of this transcendental, or infinite, to 
which religion points the way. But the human element remains. 
If there is (as we know there is) a Divine Idea contained and bodied 
forth in the dogmas of Christianity, none the less is there a Human 
Idea which it is the hope of reason to attain by scientific methods. 
That idea, dimly discerned, unceasingly pursued, has given a law 
and assigned an ever-widening orbit to the movement which, from 
the Renaissance to the present day, has gone on, though with manya 
check and through strange vicissitudes, till it has grown into the power 
we now behold, and which many dread as an emanation from the pit. 
What is its nature? It is primarily concerned not with the next 
world, but with this; with the relations of man to his fellow, rather 
than with those which he cannot but have (and which religion 
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searches out) to the Cause eternal and unseen. The end to be 
accomplished, as that idea becomes real in time, is a perfect human 
civilisation, or Civitas Hominis, from which nothing shall be lacking 
that men ought to possess andenjoy. Not only comfort, but culture ; 
not selfish individual interests, but sympathy and brotherhood ; the 
increase of every kind of finite knowledge, and a morality founded on 
the common nature of man—such is the goal of that high emprise— 
an immense movement, which we may not untruly describe as civili- 
sation arriving at self-consciousness, man rising up to subdue and 
take possession of the earth which God has given him, and convinced 
that life, even on this side of the tomb, is neither a dream nor a sleep, 
but is worth living. Let us inquire, should this in any measure come 
to pass, How is such a world of thought, passion, and energy to be 
annihilated? What could be gained for God or religion, though it 
were brought to an end, as some would desire? Ended, I firmly 
believe, that movement cannot be; transformed so that it shall blend 
with a larger and yet holier—the ‘ divine concent’ in which all things 
should agree—it may be. 

So to transform it was one chief problem of Christianity from the 
moment it began with the Renaissance. But the time was unpro- 
pitious. Sextus the Fourth and Leo the Tenth might sacrifice toa 
frivolous humanism the duties of their high office ; but it cannot be 
supposed that they saw the ideal scope of the culture to which they 
paid tribute. They were unworthy Vicars of Christ, not, the founders 
of a golden age. Luther, trampling humanity under foot, condemned 
Aristotle in the same breath with Thomas Aquinas, looked on reason 
as Satan’s handmaid, or something worse, and, as might be readily 
shown—from the pages of Professor Janssen, for instance—retarded 
or threw back the civilisation of Germany for two hundred years. The 
Reformation was essentially a protest against science and human reason. 
It was the work of theological fanatics where it did not proceed from 
a reason of State; and the scholasticism which Luther imagined that 
he had scotched, if not killed outright, was revived among his fol- 
lowers with a virulence and obstinacy that neither Realist, Conceptua- 
list, nor Nominalist could have exceeded. On the whole, we may 
count that three-fourths of the sixteenth, and nearly one-half of the 
seventeenth, century were lost to mankind in fruitless discussions of 
which not a single one has been settled to this day. The positive 
sins of that time were very grievous. I need hardly refer to the 
names of Kepler and Galileo, which still make the ears of churchmen 
tingle. But far more disastrous in its consequences was that rage 
for speculative subtleties, which from Alcala to Edinburgh filled the 
world with clamour, degraded the Gospel of Christ to an argument 
for sword-play in the schools, turned the pulpits into chairs of 
polemic, scandalised the peaceful, and terrified the simple and the 
weak into an outward and soul-destroying conformity. In vain did 
the Popes strive, as in the famous congregations De Auxiliis, to 
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bring these endless disputes to an issue among their own adherents, 
They broadened out, or were transmuted by the temper of the times, 
from school-controversies into quarrels that shook kingdoms and ruined 
whole nations. Not even the Thirty Years’ War could silence the 
shrieks of spiritual combatants who for ever circling round in a maze 
of logomachies, of ‘ fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,’ made 
schisms within a schism, and rent what were styled the rags of 
Popery to shreds and tatters. For the ‘ quick-sighted Protestant 
eye,’ which Milton extols, had hardly caught a glimpse of the day 
of science. Calvin and Chemnitz, Baius and Jansenius, Sublapsa- 
rians, Supralapsarians, Ubiquitists, Quietists, Quesnellians—who 
but a professed antiquarian in this department can rehearse the 
names and opinions of this troop of shadows? But once they were 
alive and about ; they have filled libraries from floor to roof with 
volumes now readable by no human creature; they sat in kings’ 
houses; they directed the education of the world. And when they 
had wrought unspeakable havoc, they flitted beyond Styx and Lethe, 
leaving to after-ages a Christendom bleeding almost to death, and a 
persecuted or despised science which had gone its own way regardless 
of religious traditions. As far as in these men lay, the Human and 
the Divine Idea had been made deadly foes. 

Thus the greatest opportunity offered to Christian teachers since 
Alaric blew his trumpet at the gates of Rome, seemed destined to 
be lost. It was laid upon them, if they would but see it, to baptize 
this springing world in the service of Christ. An empire, co-exten- 
sive with the universe of matter, lay there awaiting its conqueror. 
Compared with the Renaissance which they passed by, or identified 
with blank Atheism and left disdainfully to Epicurus, the Reforma- 
tion was an episode, a backwater in the stream of history. Erasmus 
saw beyond Luther; Newton the astronomer was many generations 
in advance of Newton the commentator on the Apocalypse. When 
Pascal gave up science to become a saint of Jansenism, he apostatised 
from the revelation which the Eternal was sending down upon man- 
kind. Not the speculative concord of grace and free-will—to which, 
as an experience, religion testifies every day—but the problems of 
government, of commerce, of a rational, well-balanced human society, 
were to fill men’s minds as the centuries went forward. And while 
religion would. be more indispensable than ever, syllogistic dreams 
hanging loose from fact on every side, were sure to be, as in fact they 
have been, forgotten. 

But see the price we have paid for wanton theorising, for that 
‘insane license of affirmation’ which ran riot until men could bear 
it no longer, and became deists and free-thinkers to escape its fury. 
Divorced from spiritual convictions, science has advanced, conquering 
and toconquer. It has multiplied its marvels, which elate the spirit of 
Mr. Smiles as he enlarges on them, and which drive Socialists and 
Anarchists to assault civilised society as embodying every ill, and as 
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deifying brute force, inhuman cunning, and the power of wealth 
acquired by unrighteousness. Religion, secluded the while in her 
cathedral stalls, may chant lovely anthems, and wear copes of broi- 
dered gold. But where is the multitude that should throng nave and 
aisles? Outside, I say, brawling, drinking, tearing their bread from 
one another, working, with despair in their hearts the while, as many 
hours of the day and night as they can toil and live. Are we sur- 
prised that they find no salvation in the name of Christ ? The more 
is the pity, Isay. But whose sin is the greater, theirs or that of the 
sixteenth-century Pharisee and his successors (for they have not 
failed down to the year we live in) who in the place of bread from 
Heaven gave them a stone? 

It is idle to object that we cannot make the best of both 
worlds ; that Christianity is an austere doctrine, and bids us to deny 
ourselves and not to enjoy life. I know that when Pius the Ninth de- 
clared that the Roman Church cannot come to terms with ‘ progress 
and the new civilisation,’ he was understood, in spite of the context, 
as condemning all progress and every imaginable civilisation. But, 
however the case may be with other Christians, Catholics cannot 
renounce their own traditions. Asceticism, though an element in 
her teaching, does not absorb the Church’s life. Her children will 
never forget the sublime and beautiful pages they have contributed 
to the story of the past. They can no more disown their Raffaelle 
than their Francis of Assissi, their Benedict and Columbanus 
than their Louis of France and Stephen of Hungary. To them be- 
long Palestrina and Haydn and Mozart, brethren, though in so 
diverse a sphere, of Vincent de Paul, and Peter Claver, and Baptiste 
de la Salle. Nay, the severe retreats of monasticism were not un- 
civilised. The Grande Chartreuse adds a beauty to the wilderness. 
Citeaux and Vallombrosa call up reminiscences of a poetic existence to 
which the world has been indebted for some of its noblest literature. 
Though I comprehend the thought of George Sand, when she declines. 
to accept the Imitation of Christ and the Génie du Christianisme as 
representing one and the same creed, I think she was mistaken on the 
general argument. The Catholic Church, drawing its origin from the 
Old and New Testaments, embracing in its wide circle Greek litera- 
ture, Roman jurisprudence, and the traditions of the northern races, 
cannot easily be exhausted in a formula. And only those who are 
too pedantic to be quite human will suppose that, if the genius of 
Catholicism be ascetic, it cannot be poetical; if contemplative, not 
acquainted with the facts of life; if learned, not orthodox; if 
enamoured of the beautiful, not detached from the vanities of time. 
Before now, Protestant critics have charged upon us sometimes that 
we set up an unattainable standard, and again that we humour the 
corrupt inclinations of fallen man. These accusations, which may be 
left to refute one another, are at any rate good evidence that the 
Catholic discipline is not simply a mystic flight towards the Unseen. 
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Civilisation need not and ought not to be kept back in the interests 
of a religious ideal. True it is, that what is primary with science is 
secondary with religion, as it must be from the nature of the case. But 
it can no more be alleged that ignorance and barbarism, as such, are re- 
ligious, than that infidelity and licentious morals, as such, are scientific. 

Nor have I any difficulty in asserting that human beings should 
make the best of both worlds, considering that the Creator of them is 
the same, and that He pronounced this visible frame of things ‘ very 
good.’ Still less do I see why the discipline required in every man 
if he would be moral, to refrain himself from things that hurt the 
soul, should be incompatible with the carrying out of sound political] 
and social economy, with a high development of art, or with the 
grandest forms of poetry. I admit, and more than admit, for I feel 
it deeply, that religion cannot be at one with luxurious living; that 
a world represented by Paris, Vienna, London, and New York (if we 
may trust those who know them well) is pretty much the antithesis 
of all that the Gospel teaches. But am I going to allow that science 
or civilisation is embodied as it ought to be in such modern forms ? 
By no means. Pleasure in itself is neither good nor bad ; it may be 
perfectly innocent. But when it becomes its own end and excludes 
the notion of duty, it ceases to be moral, for it is no longer what a 
human feeling ought to be. On the same principle a pleasure-seek- 
ing civilisation stands condemned. It has not a word to say in its 
own defence when religion declares it morally base, and social science 
points to the seeds of death which it carries within it. 

I am convinced that society must undergo a transformation or 
perish. And it is on this account that every thoughtful observer must 
wish religion would take up the far-reaching problem of the distribu- 
tion of wealth ; the relation of physical science to the prosperity of 
the masses; the rights and wrongs of property ; the claims of the 
individual to be trained for his place in life and recompensed by a 
secure old age for the toils of his years of strength; in short, the 
whole question of national civilisation on its human and social side. 
I cannot say too emphatically that it seems to me this thing has not 
been done; is yet without a place in our books of theology, to speak 
of ; and requires doing in all manner of ways. If anybody thinks it 
an easy matter, to be dealt with in a few pages of the treatise De 
Contractibus, or healed by general remarks, however excellent, on 
the good of poverty and the evil of riches, I believe that man to be 
profoundly mistaken. To find the solution will task the energy and 
make severe demands on the goodwill of our best teachers; nor will 
they find it at all unless, while keeping one eye on their books, they 
keep the other on things as they are outside the books. For all the 
sciences are now fast resolving themselves into one—the Social Science. 
And all the problems are resolving themselves even faster into one— 
the Social problem. Do you tell me it is at bottom religious? I 
say so, too. But the terms of its solution and the matter about 
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which it is concerned are primarily not religious, but of the present 
world and its welfare. When our Lord said, ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God and His justice, and all these things shall be added to you,’ 
He certainly did not mean, ‘and all these things shall be denied to 
you, the workers that have produced them by your own hard labour.’ 
Who can doubt that this is the question of the time ? and how is it 
to be peaceably solved if religious men will not view it in the light of 
their religion ? 

It used to be said, ‘All roads lead to Rome.’ It is rapidly 
becoming a fact that all problems, even those which might seem 
purely scientific, lead to Socialism. I am not concernedat present with 
the definition of that much-abused term. Enough that it indicates 
the whereabouts of the malady from which civilised mankind are suffer- 
ing. Let us call it ‘labour and capital,’ ‘the distribution of wealth,’ 
‘the condition of the working classes,’ or what we please—by any 
name it will be as terrible,—only let us not forget that it is the one 
great business of religious men, if they hope in the future of their 
creed as an imperial influence, to take it now in hand. Science, 
moving along its own path, as I must repeat, has brought mankind 
face to face with it. Had that’ science been applied to life, as it 
might have been, on recognised Christian principles, that problem 
would have received its solution, in the main, before to-day. But 
Christians were indulging in speculations which but remotely con- 
cerned their creed when science took its first adventurous flight ; 
and Christianity had to disentangle itself from the ancien régime 
in one part of Europe, or was a corrupt and sleepy establishment in 
most others, when commerce and inventive industry were calling 
into existence the huge black cities and the millions of machine- 
made ‘ proletariate ’ which give us the factors of this awful question. 
The season went by ; the Sibyl burnt her sacred books one after the 
other, but the fewer she had left the more she increased her price. 
And now the chief hindrances to anarchy in Europe seem to be monar- 
chical institutions resting on feeble and fading traditions of loyalty ; 
municipalities burdened with debt, often corrupt, and in very few 
cases equal to the task of enlightened self-government; the army 
recruited by conscription; and the Church. It is not impossible 
that monarchies, municipalities, and armies will find themselves too 
weak to withstand the onset of Socialism in its many forms. Given 
universal education, and there is every sign that the principle of sub- 
mission to authority, which has been received hitherto on custom, will 
lose rather than gain in power. For you will have to persuade the 
educated ‘ proletariate ’ that their interests are identical with those of 
their masters, and that is a hard saying. Education will give weight 
and edge to the problem, while redistributing the intellectual forces 
of the world on a plan by no means favourable to those in possession. 
And the millions upon millions as they come to read and write, and 
gradually to think for themselves, will ask the Christian religion 
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what view it takes of their interests, and what are the laws of the 
production and distribution of wealth which the Gospel sanctions, 
what are those which it rejects and condemns. It will bean evil day 
for mankind if Christians do not see their way clearly to an answer. 
Those to whom the spirit of the Catholic creed, its aspirations 
and its divine poetry, are the most precious inheritance that the past 
has bequeathed, cannot help regretting that the fierce theological 
polemics which have filled the second half of the nineteenth century, 
have interrupted—nay, more, have profoundly discouraged—the 
‘controversy of reconciliation,’ with which are associated. such names 
as Chateaubriand, Schlegel, Mohler, Newman, Lacordaire, Montalem- 
bert, Ozanam, Balmes, and the remarkable school of historians and 
philosophers dating from the times of Schelling and Baader at 
Munich. It cannot be said of these that Revelation with its dogmas 
seemed to them a small thing. But their belief was that Christ, in 
taking human nature, had redeemed the whole man, body and soul, 
here and hereafter; that, in founding a kingdom on earth, it was 
His will to make all things new. They perceived, as the apologists 
of an earlier age did not, that to argue about particular dogmas—nay, 
about the dogmatic creed itself—was not the task laid upon them, 
that they must reverse the method of dispute, and proceed, not from 
cause to effect, but from effect to cause. Instead of proving that 
Christianity demanded our allegiance because it came from God, they 
undertook to show that it came from God because it held and made 
possible all manner of good for the sons of men. It was a divine 
religion, they repeatedly urged, because it was perfectly human, as 
human nature is at its best and noblest, in the Divine Exemplar. 
That argument they were never weary of applying to the past, 
and its truth has been recognised in the most unexpected quarters, 
by Carlyle as by Mr. Ruskin, by the Socialists in their historical retro- 
spects, and almost with exaggeration by the disciples of Auguste Comte. 
It can hardly, therefore, be a mere coinage of the Catholic brain. 
But it needs to be applied now to the present and the future. I am 
quite alive to the objection which a Socialist may raise, if he chances 
to read these lines. He will say, ‘We do not want our schemes to 
be exploited by Catholicism, or by any other form of Christianity.’ 
But I do not dream of exploiting his schemes. The Socialist propa- 
ganda, fervent and unremitting as it may be, appears in my eyes to 
be not much more than asymptom, or at most an instrument, of 
the new phase into which humanity is passing. Economic laws are 
not the whole ; they are the basis, not the summit, of man’s exist- 
ence. I cannot believe that a purely secular religion, such as Mr. 
Bradlaugh preaches in his prose dialect and George Eliot prophesied 
of in loftier strains, will take a permanent hold of the heart or intel- 
lect of men. It may have its day; but, in due course, it will cease 
to be. We are born for higher things than even the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. And the only lasting religion of 
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humanity, so far as I can see, is that which rests on a foundation 
deeper than phenomena. We are akin to the eternal and the in- 
finite, rod yap xal yévos éopér, said St. Paul; nor are these simply dead 
attributes assignable to matter, or to the void inane. Life calleth 
unto life, abyssus abysswm invocat. A merely human Christ—the 
Son of Man, but in no transcendental sense the Son of God—will not. 
save ‘us. Eternity must come down into time and redeem it; the 
millennium is a kingdom of heaven upon earth; it is no Lubberland, 
to use Carlyle’s indignant phrase. Goethe, in the most significant 
passage he ever wrote, has described the ‘ threefold reverence "—we 
might call it adoration—in which the true religion must be founded 
—reverence for things above, which is the heathen or naturab 
religion ; for things about us, which is philosophy; and for things 
beneath us, which is the religion of sorrow, of redemption, and, in a 
sense peculiar to itself, of Christianity. This Credo of Redemption, 
to be realised here and now, in spite of the sweating-dens and the 
gambling money-marts of London and the other world-cities—how 
many are there that understand it? Take only that one article, 
divine poverty—detachment of the individual from riches, use of them 
for the community, for the brotherhood, simplicity of private life, and 
the enjoyment of the most beautiful things in common. That, and 
much more, we should see, if we were not blind as buzzards, in the 
New Testament to which we listen, languidly or not at all, in church 
on Sunday. What right has a believer in Christ to live luxuriously 
while his brethren are starving on an unjust wage? But he pleads 
the interests of art and civilisation, which he falsely, not to say 
criminally, pretends that his self-indulgence subserves. Let him, 
then, I say in the name of Christ, take art and civilisation to the 
savages, who are waiting for such a renaissance all over the land. 
Let him humanise and socialise his riches, and then the next time 
he hears in church that Gospel of the Beatitudes, he will understand 
what it means, and not be ashamed or dismayed. The Sermon on 
the Mount was not preached in a monastery; it was addressed to 
mankind. It does not condemn civilisation, which has grown more 
perfect chiefly by laying to heart some of its precepts. But it most 
unequivocally does condemn an exclusive society, the doors of which 
open but to golden keys, while the multitude of God’s children are 
toiling in hunger and cold outside for their masters. 

‘Perhaps the day may come,’ it has been said, ‘ when all forms of 
government except the despotic will seem matters of indifference, 
and men will hold simply by the moral and religious laws, which are 
the lasting foundation of society and the true human government. 
These words are taken from no anarchist, but from the author of the 
Génie du Christianisme.' They point toa far distant ideal. Yet there 
is in them a suggestion of better schemes than Socialist or Anarchist 
has lighted upon. What if, clergy and laity alike, we set ourselves 


1 Livre vi. c. 13, p. 275. 
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to think out,—and the surest way of all, to work out,—the relation 
in which a present Christ (as we believe Him to be) does in fact stand 
to political economy, the distribution of wealth, and the laws of 
labour? What if we threw aside some of our musty books—which 
we keep on our shelves without always reading them—and took up 
these problems of to-day, as, in God’s sight, resolved to find a way 
out of them? Did Christ make a covenant with the middle class 
that we should fear to infringe on its prerogatives? Or is Capitalism 
a thirteenth article of the creed? In more than one age and clime, 
the priest has been the pioneer of civilisation. He is still to be found, 
poor almost as those amongst whom he labours, in the dark places 
down to which the ‘law of supply and demand’ has thrust the wage- 
earning population. But there isa question with which he has yet to 
grapple—the cause of all this accumulated, heart-breaking misery. 
It is an evil that has spread far and wide, and it is this,—Christian 
preachers talk of the dead Christ in their pulpits and forget that He is 
living. They see men thronging luxurious banquets, and they fear to 
remind them of the anathema pronounced against their swallowing 
down the lives and substance of the worker. Is there a greater sin 
than to murder men by slow starvation ? The rich non-producer—be 
he Jew, Catholic, or infidel—dyes his hands in that sin every day he 
lives. He is part and parcel of a system which calls itself the social 
order. What if we told him seriously, told ourselves first of all, that 
there is no geniune social order save the kingdom of Christ, into 
which the idle rich cannot enter? It has been argued that Dives, 
who does nothing but lounge at the clubs and spend thousands on 
his enjoyment, is not without his uses; that he points to the rewards 
of toiling ambition. I ask in reply, What place is there for Dives in 
the kingdom of Christ? Do we find in him, or the system to which 
he belongs, aught of that threefold reverence which, to Goethe’s 
mind, made the sum of possible religions? His attitude towards 
things above is Agnosticism ; towards things around him scepticism ; 
towards things beneath him cynicism. Cynically he buys (with 
money not earned by him) the labour of the working-man’s son, the 
purity of the working-man’s daughter. Yes,’ he may answer 
me, ‘it is a free bargain; both are willing to sell.” When he 
has wrought his will upon them, he flings the son to the workhouse, 
the daughter to the streets or the hospital. Let those who are not 
ashamed to call themselves Christians, ponder these things. They 
say they believe in a living Christ. When will they open their eyes and 
judge the nineteenth century, and their place in it, as He did the 
first ? Or will they rather imitate their high rulers of two hundred 
years ago, and neglect or persecute social science, in like manner as 
these did physical, putting under a ban the interpreters of God’s 


visible world ? 
WILLIAM Barry. 











































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE DEADLY WILD BEASTS OF INDIA. 


In this paper, and in that which will follow, I propose to give a brief 
description of the destructive wild animals and venomous snakes of 
British India, with an account of the mortality caused by them 
among men and domestic animals throughout those provinces which 
have furnished the necessary statistical information. I shall describe 
also the measures in force for abating the evil, and offer suggestions 
for rendering them more effective. The completeness and accuracy 
of the official returns of deaths caused by wild animals and venomous 
snakes vary in different districts, but the figures generally, if they 
err, rather understate than exaggerate the evil, for there can be little 
doubt that the number of reported deaths falls short of the actual 
reality. The loss of life is indeed so startling that an inquiry into 
the circumstances under which the yearly deaths of about twenty- 
five thousand human beings and fifty-five thousand tend of domestic 
animals occur is one of no slight interest. 

The following provinces are those from which detailed reports 
have been obtained: Bengal, Assam, Lower Burmah, North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, Coorg, Madras, Bangalore, Bombay, Ajmere 
and Merwara districts, altogether representing a population of 
199,043,492. On the other hand, Kashmir, Rajpootana, Hyderabad, 
Central Indian agency, and Bundelkund, Baroda, Mysore, Munipore, 
and the Native States under the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
Governments, and under the North-West and Central Provinces, 
with a population of 56,604,371, are not included. It will thus be 
seen that only a part, though a great part, of the Indian peninsula 
is represented, and only about seven-ninths of the whole population, 
which is estimated at 255,647,863. There is every reason to believe 
that similar returns, with similar results, might be furnished by the 
unregistered provinces. 

This yearly loss of life suggests the question whether more effec- 
tive measures might not be devised for diminishing it. Much has 
been done towards mitigating the evil, but the results are not satis- 
factory, for the destruction of life still goes on at an almost unabated, 
and at what has been fitly called ‘an appalling rate.’ 

The Government returns for the last eight years, i.e. 1880 to 
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1887, show that the numbers of persons killed by wild animals 
yearly fluctuate between 2,840 and 2,618, showing that the cause 
remains as active as ever, whilst the preventive measures are still 
unequal to cope with it. With regard to snakes, as I shall show, the 
number of deaths is rather on the increase, being 19,150 in 1880, 
against 22,134 in 1886, and 19,740 in 1887. In the year 1887, the 
last of which the records have been received, 2,618 persons and 
61,021 head of domestic animals perished by wild beasts, not 
including snakes, and the deaths were due to the following 
animals: tigers killed 1,063 persons and 27,517 head of cattle; 
leopards, 210 persons and 24,161 cattle ; bears, 126 persons and 315 
cattle; wolves, 177 persons and 4,087 cattle; hyanas, 17 persons 
and 2,748 cattle ; elephants, 56 persons and 4 cattle; whilst ‘ other 
animals,’ including jackals, buffaloes, boars, crocodiles, &c., are 
charged with the destruction of 969 persons and 2,165 cattle, and, 
as I have said, the numbers for the previous years, since 1880, 
closely correspond. 

The total amount paid in rewards in 1887 was Rs. 165,423. Of 
this, Rs. 37,912 were paid for snakes, leaving a charge of Rs. 127,511 
for the wild animals. 

In describing the noxious wild animals, I shall include only those 
which destroy human life. 


As most destructive, I begin with the Felide, which are numer- 
ously represented in India. First, in size, strength, and ferocity, 
is the tiger, Felis tigris; it is confined entirely to Asia, and is 
most common in India. The general appearance of the animal is 
so familiar that it seems almost superfluous to describe it; its figure 
denotes great strength and agility; the elongated, compressed body, . 
the muscular limbs armed with sharp, retractile claws, the ‘powerful 
muscles of the jaws, neck, arm, and shoulder, and formidable fangs 
proclaim it to be a creature well fitted to wage war against all others. 

Hearing and vision are acute, but scent is comparatively defective. 
The pupil is round, differing from that of some other cats, which is 
vertical. The tapetum lucidum, of a greenish hue, is often well seen 
in the angry tiger when about to charge. Tactile sensibility is acute, 
especially in the so-called whiskers. Each hair is extremely sensitive 
at its root, and is movable by muscular fibres which surround the hair- 
bulb; these tactile organs are used as feelers. 

The muscular development is enormous. The tiger can not only 
strike down a cow with a blow of his forearm and hold it with his 
fangs, but can raise it from the ground and drag or carry it to his 
lair, where it is devoured at leisure. There are five claws on each 
fore, and four on each hind foot. The mechanism by which they are 
moved is peculiar; the claw and the phalanx into which it is fitted 
are kept in the retracted position by an elastic ligament, and are 
unsheathed and extended by the flexor tendons which oppose it; the 
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claw and its phalanx when retracted lie obliquely by the side of the 
second phalanx. By this arrangement they are kept out of the way 
during ordinary progression, and not worn or blunted by contact with 
the ground. 

Natives of India speak of at least two kinds of tiger, but there is 
really only one species, though there are varieties of it; some are 
longer and lighter, others shorter and more bulky. The ground 
colour is of a rufous or tawny yellow, shaded with white on the ventral 
surface. This is varied by vertical, black stripes, ovals or brindlings ; 
on the face and back of the ear the white markings are very conspicu- 
ous. The depth of colour varies according to the age, locality, con- 
dition, and climate ; the young are more dusky than the old, and forest 
tigers are of a deeper colour than those of more open localities. The 
tigers of China and the northern regions have long and silky hair, 
sometimes of a very light shade, and it is remarkable how well the 
colour harmonises generally with the jungle and cover which the 
tiger frequents. 

The tiger attains its greatest size in the jungles of India. Blyth 
says truly that the largest tiger exceeds in size the largest lion. The 
statements as to length are conflicting and sometimes exaggerated ; 
errors arising from measurements of the skin being taken after it has 
been removed from the body and undergone stretching. The animal 
should be measured from the nose along the spine as he lies dead 
where he fell; one that is ten feet by this measurement is large, and 
the full-grown males seldom exceed this, though it is certain that 
they do occasionally attain to a greater length. I have been present 
at the death of tigers 10 feet 8 inches and 10 feet 6 inches, accu- 
rately measured where they fell, and there are examples on record 
where the length exceeded twelve feet, so that, whilst fully agreeing 
with Jerdon and others that the average size of the male tiger is 
from nine feet to nine and a-half or ten feet, I am able to assert, 
from indisputable evidence, that they do sometimes attain the length 
of eleven or twelve feet, or even two or three inches more. The 
tigress seldom exceeds nine feet, the average being between eight 
feet and eight and a-half feet, or occasionally nine feet, and perhaps 
in exceptional cases even up to ten feet. I find that the average of 
twenty-six tigers and twenty-one tigresses measured by myself on the 
ground where they fell was :— 

26 Tigers. 21 Tigresses. 


Maximum é . 10 ft.8 in. Maximum » « - 04.0 in. 
Minimum b — Minimum . —_— 
Average of 26 . Tf Average of 21. — ss 


The tigress is smaller; the head, neck, and body are finer and lighter ; 
she is more active, and, especially when accompanied by her young, 
more aggressive than the tiger. 

The tiger has many synonyms. In Bengal he is Bagh, fem. 
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Baghni; in the North-West he is Sher, fem. Sherni; in Central 
India, Nahor; in Tamul, Puli; in Canarese, Huli; in Malabar, Pa- 
rampuli; in Bhotan, Takh; in China, Lau-chu. He is the réypus of 
Greek and Tigris of Latin authors, and figured in the Colosseum and 
other Roman amphitheatres: ancient mosaics depict him devouring 
his prey. Pliny says the tiger is produced in Hyrcania and India; 
he alludes to its great swiftness and its fondness for its young, and 
remarks that Augustus was the first who showed a tigress in Rome, 
at the dedication of the theatre of Marcellus, and that the Emperor 
Claudius showed five tigers, whilst Suetonius also speaks of tigers 
exhibited by Augustus. Dion says that the tigers first seen by the 
Romans and Greeks were sent by the Indians when sueing for peace 
from Augustus. (Other Emperors also exhibited tigers in the circus 
and in triumphal processions, which were probably brought from 
Hyrcania and from India. Tigers are seldom now, I believe, seen west 
of the Indus. 

The geographical distribution is confined to Asia ; from Ararat and 
Caucasus on the west, it extends to Saghalien on the east ; and from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, as high as 6,000 feet or 8,000 feet.. 
It is found in Georgia, north of the Hindoo Khoosh, Bokhara, Persia 
(Hyrcania), on the-shores of the Aral, where, says Blyth, it troubled 
the Russian surveyors in mid-winter; as far north as the Obi, and 
in the deserts which separate China from Siberia, on the Irtish and 
in the Altai regions; in China, Siam, Burmah, the Malay peninsula, 
Singapore, Java, Sumatra, perhaps in other islands, but not in Ceylon, 
Borneo, Tibet, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, Lower Sind, or Cutch; 
it is rare in Upper Sind and the western part of the Punjab; but 
is found pretty generally throughout the rest of India, especially in 
large tracts of forest or grass jungle. In some places it is becoming 
rare, though the numbers are still sufficient to cause serious loss of 
life. It is also found among the hills and rocky country of Central 
and Southern India, and localities remote from population and culti- 
vation are most frequented; but when pressed by hunger, the tiger 
visits cleared and cultivated places, and becomes the dread of the 
villagers, who are in constant fear for their own or their cattle’s lives. 
During the cold and wet seasons, he is restless, wandering from place 
to place with no fixed abode, though keeping within a certain range of 
country. In the months of March, April, and May he is more restricted 
in his movements, the grass jungle having been burned to a great 
extent and the water dried up, leaving only swamps and pools. The 
shelter becomes less extensive, and with the increasing heat he be- 
comes less inclined for exertion ; he now seeks the patches of grass or 
other shelter on the edges of the forest and in the swamps, where, 
lying at rest during the heat of the day, he steals out at night in 
search of prey, and it is during these months that he is often hunted 
and destroyed, either from elephants, machans, or on foot. 

VoL. XXVI.—No. 150. Q 
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The haunts of the tiger are often near villages or cattle-grazing 
stations, where much damage is done, for he will kill a cow every 
second or third day. In some cases he takes to man-eating, and will 
depopulate a village by killing some and frightening others. When 
cattle are not to be had, tigers subsist largely on deer or wild pigs; 
but they probably prefer cattle, as furnishing a better meal and 
being easier to kill, for the Indian cattle are at the best but feeble 
and half-starved creatures. The smaller buffaloes are also easily 
disposed of, but the full-grown bulls are formidable antagonists, and 
often beat off the tiger, and have been known to wound him mortally. 
The wild boar is also a dangerous object of attack, and not unfre- 
quently, it is said, foils its enemy ; but the ordinary wild pig falls an 
easy victim, and is favourite food. In districts like the Sunderbunds, 
where the jungles are left almost. entirely to wild animals, the tigers, 
deer, and pigs are in such numbers as to proportionate the supply 
to the demand, and vice versd. 

Cattle and buffaloes especially seem to have an instinctive know- 
ledge of the proximity of a tiger, and will form into a phalanx or 
circle, the bulls outside, to resist the attack, when they will also pro- 
tect the herdsman, who takes shelter within the compact body which 
faces the tiger. Under these circumstances the attack is generally de- 
ferred until some member of the herd is caught straggling and struck 
down; but even then the others have been known to charge, and 
drive the tiger off the wounded comrade. In times of scarcity tigers 
have been known to eat each other, or carrion not killed by them- 
selves ; small animals, frogs, and even fish and insects, are then not 
despised ; and a case is on record where a tiger was killed in a state 
of extreme emaciation, with a porcupine’s quill impacted in his 
gullet. The tiger and the tigress, too, sometimes eat their own 
young: when she brings forth in captivity this is likely to happen, 
but probably from a perverted instinct rather than from stress of 
hunger. 

It has been said that when a tiger has tasted human flesh he 
prefers it to other food. I cannot say how this may be, but there is 
no doubt that when he has overcome the natural dread of the human 
form he readily kills men, and becomes the terror of a whole district. 
At Nyneetal a tiger prowled within a circle of twenty miles, and for 
three years killed, on an average, eighty men per annum. It some- 
times happens that a road is closed for weeks by a single tiger; not 
only pedestrians, but even those travelling in bullock carts, are 
attacked and carried off; and yet it is remarkable with what apathy 
the danger is sometimes regarded, for natives will carry on their usual 
avocations as herdsmen or woodcutters, close to the cover in which 
the tiger is concealed. On the other hand, they will often not pass 
along a certain road or path without tom-toms or torches to scare 
the tiger away, whilst in other cases the beaters will readily go on 
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foot and beat him out, though should he break back, he is pretty 
certain to strike some one down, inflicting a dangerous, often a 
mortal wound, but is less likely to do this if unwounded. I have 
repeatedly seen herdsmen who were willing to accompany you on 
foot to the jungle in which the tiger was lying, but who could not 
be persuaded to mount an elephant for that purpose. 

Hindoos especially hold the tiger in superstitious awe; many 
would not kill him if they could, nor are they always willing to show 
where he is to be found, even when he has been killing their com- 
rades or their cattle, from fear that he may haunt them or do them 
mischief even after he is dead. Some they regard as the abode of a 
spirit with unlimited power of mischief. In certain districts they will 
not pronounce his name, but speak of him as gidhur (jackal) or 
janwar (beast), or refuse to name him even indirectly. They do the 
same as regards the wolf; but, as a general rule, they are glad that 
others should destroy him, and make great rejoicing when he is 
killed. All sorts of powers are ascribed to portions of the tiger after 
death ; the fangs, the claws, the whiskers are potent charms, medi- 
cines, love philters, or prophylactics against the evil eye, magic, 
disease, or death. The fat is in great demand for rheumatism and other 
ailments; the heart and flesh are said to be tonic and invigorating 
remedies, giving strength and courage to those who eat them. The 
whiskers are supposed to possess, amongst other powers, that of being 
a slow poison when taken with the food, and the rudimentary clavicles 
are also much valued. It is difficult to preserve the skin of a tiger 
with claws and whiskers intact ; the natives will steal them if pos- 
sible, and I have known them carried off when the dead tiger was 
placed under the charge of a sentry. They also entertain the 
delusion that a tiger gets a new lobe to his liver every year. 

It is a popular belief, not confined to the ignorant, that the 
wounds inflicted by a tiger are of a poisonous character. It is pos- 
sible that the teeth and claws may be contaminated by septic matter, 
but this is the exception rather than the rule. The real fact is that 
the wounds are dangerous because they are deep-punctured and 
lacerated ; otherwise they have no peculiarity, and often heal rapidly, 
though they sometimes suppurate and induce blood-poisoning. I 
have seen severe injuries recovered from rapidly, while others have 
caused such suppuration and destruction of tissue as ultimately to 
prove fatal. 

The tiger does not roar like the lion, though he can do so occa- 
sionally. There is a peculiar grunting bark or growl when he is 
disturbed or frightened, and this is repeated loudly when he charges. 
When calling to each other at night, tigers make a prolonged wailing 
howl, which is very imposing and makes the hearer glad to feel the 
protection of a camp about him. A wounded tiger, with his ears 
laid back, his eyes glaring, his fangs displayed, and his hair erect 
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as he charges with repeated, angry growls, is a most trying ordeab, 
and very difficult to meet unmoved. 

The tiger generally seizes his prey at night; he watches the 
cattle or whatever it may be until he creeps within reach, and then 
with a rush or bound he grips it by the throat, drags or strikes it to 
the ground, twisting it so as sometimes to dislocate or break the neck ; 
the fangs are driven in so as to hold the struggling creature until 
dead, when it is dragged off to the jungle to be eaten at leisure. 
His lair is near, and from this he proceeds, as appetite prompts him, 
to the ‘ kill,’ until it is eaten and even the bones gnawed, by which 
time, owing to the heat of the weather, it is far advanced in decom- 
position. The place is revealed by the vultures, kites, crows, and 
adjutants soaring over it or settling on the branches round about it, 
and by prowling jackals. The vultures sit with a gorged or sleepy 
aspect on the trees or on the ground near the ‘ kill’; they endeavour 
to make a meal when the tiger has left it for a time, and even try to 
snatch a morsel whilst he is feeding, a temerity for which they often 
pay with their lives. The tiger is frequently found and slain near 
the ¢ kill.’ 

Great numbers of cattle are killed annually. Some tigers seem 
to live entirely on them, while they seldom interfere with other 
creatures, and the villagers and herdsmen then fear them but little, 
though, as I have said, when they take to man-eating, they cause 
the greatest consternation. The natives do not generally fear to go 
near their haunts, and the herdsmen even drive them off the bullock 
which has been struck down. They will beat tigers out of the cover 
on foot, and though they are occasionally injured, this generally 
happens when the tiger has been wounded, or thinks he is surrounded ; 
he will then strike a man down, perhaps kill him with a single blow, 
or he will give him asevere bite about the shoulder, drop and leave 
him. It is remarkable how many persons escape from the clutches 
ofa tiger. It rarely kills outright, and seldom carries the man far 
from the spot where he was struck down, except, of course, in the 
case of the confirmed man-eater, when the victim is carried off and 
eaten just as a deer would be. 

The tiger is naturally a timid, suspicious animal, very morose 
and unsociable, and often found quite alone, though at certain seasons 
his mate is not far away. Four or five tigers may be seen together, 
but such a party probably consists of the members of a full-grown 
family. I have seenatigress and three full-grown cubs killed within 
a circle of a few hundred yards. His great anxiety when hunted is 
to get away, and shikaries find great difficulty in preventing him from 
slinking away into remote corners and being lost in extensive forests or 
other cover; but when wounded he becomes very savage, and charges 
his assailants with the greatest ferocity. It is in doing this that tigers 
are often killed, whilst it also not unfrequently happens that a mortally 
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wounded tiger, in his dying charge, seizes the man and inflicts a deadly 
wound ; thus have died more than one good Indian sportsman. 

Tigers are fond of water, in the hot weather seek it eagerly, and 
swim well, crossing rivers and even arms of the sea. They are not, 
like leopards, tree-climbers, but have been known to climb trees to 
escape floods. They have a habit of scratching the bark of certain 
trees, to polish and sharpen their claws, and such marks may be seen 
to a height of ten feet or more. I can recall more than one tree 
with deeply-scored bark, showing that it was the favourite resort of 
the tigers of that neighbourhood. The tiger is capable of springing 
to a considerable height and making long bounds over low obstacles 
and across nullahs; but, though he does not readily do so, he has 
been known to spring on to an elephant’s head; and there is at least 
one well-authenticated instance, that of Brigadier H yin which a 
tigress sprang from the level ground on to the elephant’s head, and, 
standing over the mahout, grappled with H in the howdah, and 
finally fell with him to the ground, where she died of her wounds; 
H recovered. 

The general mode of attack is a rush; the tiger, rising on his 
kind legs, seizes the prey with his teeth and powerful claws. I have 
seen a tigress thus grasp the forehead of an elephant, and after hold- 
ing on with teeth and claws, inflicting severe wounds, be shaken off, 
leaving a claw deeply imbedded in the elephant’s head. 

The tiger is monogamous. The period of gestation is fourteen 
to fifteen weeks, and from two to five, or even six young are produced, 
but two or three is the common number. These remain until full- 
grown with the mother, who is very careful, guards and trains them 
with the greatest solicitude, and is peculiarly vicious and aggressive, 
defending them with the greatest courage, and, if robbed of them, 
terrible in her wrath and vengeance. When she is teaching them to 
kill, great destruction takes place; for animals are destroyed for the 
sake of practice, and far more are killed than are needed for food. 
The older tigers are content with a bullock every second, third, or fourth 
day, and will probably not kill again, unless disturbed, until they have 
eaten it; but they vary in character, and some are more wanton in 
their destructive habits than others. At about two years of age, the 
young tigers, being nearly full-grown and quite able to provide for 
themselves, leave their mother and begin life on their own account. 

It is doubtful whether tigers have diminished in numbers since 
the Disarming Act which followed the Mutiny of 1857. In some 
places cultivation and population may have pushed them back, but 
ja others they are as numerous as ever. Many are killed yearly, but 
the destruction of life and property goes on, though perhaps not to 
so great an extent as sometimes represented ; it is to be hoped that, 
when more decided measures for their destruction are taken, their 
numbers will decrease. 
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There are many ways of compassing the tiger’s death. They are 
caught in pitfalls, traps, or even nets, and then speared or shot. 
They are killed by strychnine or poisoned arrows ; and many are shot 
by professional shikaries and European and native sportsmen on foot, 
from machans or from elephants. 

It appears that during the eight years 1880-87 inclusive, 7301 
human beings, or a yearly average of 912 persons, and 158,845 
cattle, or a yearly average of 19,855 head, have been killed by tigers. 
In the case of human beings the figures do not vary much; they 
were 872 in 1880, 831 in 1884, 928 in 1886, and 1063 in 1887, 
showing, at all events, there was no diminution; even eleven years 
previously, in 1876, 917 persons were killed. In the case of cattle 
the variation was considerable, from 15,339 in 1880, 14,496 in 1881, 
gradually increasing to 27,517 in 1887. In 1876 the cattle 
destroyed were 12,116, which shows a great increase for 1887, if the 
returns can be relied on. 

The number of tigers destroyed during the year 1887 was 1,408, 
and the total amount of rewards paid for them was 40,096 rupees, or 
anaverage of about twenty-eight rupees for each. The number of 
tigers destroyed in 1876 was 1,693 ; the rewards paid for them were 
43,598 rupees, or an average payment of 25? rupees per tiger. 


The lion, Felis leo (Bhubber-Sher, Singhia, Untia Bagh), belongs 
to the African rather than to the Asiatic fauna, and in India is 
apparently approaching extinction, Lions are unknown now where 
some years ago they were numerous. Blanford says a few are still to 
be found in Kattyawar and in the wildest parts of Rajpootana, 
especially Jodhpore, Oodeypore, and round Mount Abu, where twenty 
years ago they were common. Several were then shot near Gwalior, 
Goona, and Kotah, and a few still existed near Lalitpore, between 
Saugor and Jhansi. One is said to have been killed near Goona in 
1873; in 1864 one was killed near Sheorajpore, twenty-five miles 
west of Allahabad, and in 1866 a fine lion, with a good mane, eighty 
miles from Allahabad, About 1830, lions were common near Ahme- 
dabad. In the early part of the century they were found in Hurriana 
and Kandeish, in many places in Rajpootana, in Riwah, and Palamow. 
They have entirely disappeared from other parts of India, and the 
only districts of Western Asia in which they are common are Meso- 
potamia and parts of south-western Persia. Blanford says further 
that he never heard of the lion being found in Cutch, and suspects 
Jerdon was mistaken in supposing it to exist there. It is common 
in Africa, but no longer found in Southern Europe, though within 
historic times it existed in Greece. 

The lion is smaller and less powerful than the tiger, though its 
large head and mane give it a more imposing appearance ; its denti- 
tion and general structure are like those of the tiger ; its length from 
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the nose to the end of the tail, which is tufted and has a small 
terminal spine, is from eight feet to nine feet, or a little more ; it is 
comparatively weak in the hinder extremities. It is of various tints 
of tawny colour; the end of the tail and back of the ears and the 
mane are black, though the latter in some lions is lighter than in 
others. In India the lion is of a paler colour, and the mane not 
always so well developed as in the African variety; there is probably 
no difference beyond what is due to locality, though one imagines 
one can recognise a distinction between the African and Asiatic forms. 
The lion differs in character and habits from the tiger, and is said 
to be bolder and of a nobler nature. Like the tiger, it is chiefly 
nocturnal, sleeping in the day and searching for food at night. It 
roars loudly, especially when it prowls round the camp fires, some- 
times carrying off an animal fromthe encampment. In India, deer, 
antelope, pigs, cattle, even camels, horses, donkeys, and men too, 
occasionally have formed its prey: donkeys it is said to prefer to other 
cattle. It frequents the open or scrubby jungle, ravines, sandy desert 
places, and low grassy orthorny covers, but not the swamps and deep 
grassy or tree jungle, like the tiger. 

As I have said, it is rapidly diminishing in numbers in India, 
and promises soon to be extinct. Of the extent of destruction of 
human and animal life caused by it I am unable to give any account, 
as the returns furnish no data for late years. Some, no doubt, fall 
victims, but compared with those of the tiger and leopard they must 
be very few. I was told some years ago by officers of the Central 
India Horse who used to kill lions yearly, that they were becoming 
rarer every year. I do not know what has been done among them 
of late. In Kotah, some years ago, twenty-five rupees were offered 
as a reward for a lion, but the returns did not give the results of 
this offer. 

The lioness is smaller than the male, and has no mane; she 
brings forth from three to six young, and the period of gestation is 
about 108 days; the young are spotted. 

The leopard or panther, Felis pardus (Tendwa, Cheeta, Cheeta- 
bagh, Palang, Gorbucha; with a variety of other synonyms in 
different parts of India), is widely distributed but does not extend 
so far north as the tiger; it is found all over India, in Ceylon, and 
in Africa, Many sportsmen and some naturalists consider that the 
leopard and panther are different species, but such is not the case. 
There are large and small leopards, but they are varieties of one 
species. Temminck thought them distinct species; he assigned to 
the leopard a longer tail with twenty-eight caudal vertebra, whilst 
to the larger panther he gave a shorter tail and twenty-two caudal 
vertebre. Blanford does not recognise the distinction. No doubt 
size and the colour of the skin are modified by the surroundings and 
the conditions of life. Some have a darker and richer coloured 
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skin ; others, such as the Persian, are lighter. The spots or rosettes 
are black externally and pale within, differing in form and size; 
it varies in length from five feet to eight feet, including the tail. 
There is also a black variety, in which the spots are visible, though 
the general colour is uniform black; this variety is said to be more 
common in the Malay Peninsula and in Travancore. 

The leopard is more active than the tiger; it climbs trees readily, 
springs to a great height, and is very destructive; sheep, goats, 
and dogs especially, are its favourites. In some of the hill stations 
it is difficult to keep a dog; they are constantly carried off, even 
out of the verandahs of the houses. In pursuit of prey it is daring, 
and will enter outhouses, huts, and tents. Its favourite haunts are 
hills covered with scrub, caves or rocky places, as well as the jungle. 
It is more courageous and aggressive than the tiger, and when 
wounded is very dangerous, charging with ferocity, and springing 
with great activity. 

Leopards kill oxen, donkeys, deer, all the smaller animals, and 
even birds, such as peacocks; but dogs seem to be their favourite 
prey. They sometimes take to man-eating, and Blanford says that 
in the Sonthal pergunnahs and in Seoni in the Central Provinces, 
leopards in 1860 were very destructive, taking men, women, and 
children out of houses or off machans. One leopard near Seoni is 
said to have killed two hundred human beings in two years, before 
he was shot. They take the water readily and swim well. The 
leopard is a silent animal, but makes a grunting or grating roar when 
charging or angered. The female is smaller than the male, has 
three to four cubs, and about the same period of gestation as the 
tiger ; the dentition also is the same as that of the tiger. They are 
killed in great numbers by shooting and trapping, many being taken 
alive in traps baited with a calf, goat, or dog, into which they enter 
readily. Fewer leopards than tigers are killed by European sports- 
men; there is not so much excitement in searching for them, albeit 
when attacked and wounded they are more dangerous from their 
activity, ferocity, and fearlessness. 

The returns for 1887 show that during the year, 210 human 
beings and 24,161 head of cattle were killed by leopards, whilst 
3,822 leopards were destroyed. The rewards paid for them amounted 
to 49,210 rupees, or an average of nearly 13 rupees per head, There 
appears to have been a progressive increase in the destruction of 
leopards since 1880, when the number killed was 3,047 against 
5,260 in 1884, 5,466 in 1885; the number fell again to 4,051 in 1886, 
and 3,822 in 1887. 

There are other species of this genus, such as Felis wncia, the 
snow leopard, found at elevations on the Himalayas, on the Tibetan 
side of the snowy range, and in the Upper Indus and Sutlej valley, 
from six thousand feet to nine thousand feet and upwards. It 
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has a dense woolly fur of a whitish-grey, spotted with black, and is 
from 7 feet to 74 feet in length, including the tail. It lives on 
ibex, markhore, sheep, goats, and small animals; no doubt it 
destroys a certain number of cattle, but has not been charged with 
killing men, and does not therefore appear among the destructive 
ereatures of this paper. 

The Felis nebulosa, or clouded leopard, is another species found 
in the Himalayas, Sikkim, Bhotan, Assam, Burmah, Siam, the Malay 
peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. It is smaller than the two 
previous species, and is chiefly arboreal, living on birds and small 
animals. It is of a greyish or fulvous colour, with large patches of 
a darker colour, has remarkably large feet, and was called the ‘macro- 
eelis.’ It probably does not contribute to the death-rate of either 
men or domestic animals. 

The genus Cynelurus has one species, C. jubatus (hunting leo- 
pard or Cheetah), which is found in Africa, Persia, east of the Caspian, 
and India, through a great part of the country, from the Punjab, 
through Rajpootana and Central India, but how far south is not exactly 
known. It is taller, slighter, longer and more delicately built than 
the leopard, with only partially retractile claws. It is spotted, but 
the spots have not the rosette-like form of those of the leopard. It 
is caught and trained for hunting antelope, and is a great favourite 
with native chiefs. There is no reason to think that it kills men or 
cattle ; its habits prubably lead it to prey on deer and antelope, and 

‘it is therefore not included among the destroyers of life in India 
referred to in this paper. 

The hyena—H. striata, striped hyena (Jhirak, Lakhar-bagha, 
Rera, and other synonyms in India)—is common in rocky hills, 
ravines, in grassy and bushy localities, in open country, North-Western, 
Central, and other parts of India. It is rare in Bengal and absent 
from Ceylon, but is found in South-Western Asia and North Africa. 
It is nocturnal, hiding away in caves, among rocks or hills and ravines 
during daylight, and is a sneaking, cowardly, though formidable 
animal, with jaws so powerful that it can crush large bones with ease. 
it eats carrion and animals that have died or have been killed by 
other beasts of prey; it attacks sheep, goats, and dogs, and larger 
animals if they are weak or unable to defend themselves. It roams 
far at night, and is solitary in its habits: more than two are seldom 
met with together. It is often hunted and speared, when it makes 
little effort to defend itself; it has an unearthly, disagreeable cry, is 
of a grey colour with transverse tawny stripes, has a mane on the back, 
and is altogether a repulsive, mean-looking creature, and so cowardly 
that I have seen one canght and held by the hands of a native shikari ; 
it is most ravenous, and destructive to all that it thinks too weak to 


retaliate. 
It figures to a considerable extent among the destroyers of life. 
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In the year 1887, 17 human beings, probably children or infirm old 
people, and 2,748 head of cattle, were killed by hyznas, whilst 1,390 
hyzenas were destroyed, at a cost of 3,935 rupees, or at the rate of 
about 2? rupees each. 

There are two Indian wolves ; the first, canis lupus, is distributed 
throughout the Palearctic region, Beloochistan, Sind, and probably 
the northern Punjab. It seems to be undistinguishable from the 
European wolf, and is rather larger than the other species, canis 
pallipes, which is the common wolf of India. There is also a black 
variety found in Tibet. The Indian wolf is rather smaller than the 
European species; it is of a hoary, grizzled, reddish colour, some of 
the hairs being tipped with black; the ears also are rather smaller, 
and the hair is shorter, with little or no under-fur. The length of 
the body and tail is about 4 feet 6 inches. 

It is distributed over the Indian peninsula, south of the Himalayas. 
Blanford says it is not found on the Malabar coast, is rare in Lower 
Bengal, and not seen further east, in Burmah, or Ceylon. It is known 
to natives as Bherya, Hondar, Nekra, &c. It is very common in the 
North-West Provinces, Oude, Sind, Rohilkund, Rajpootana, and 
Central Provinces, and is very destructive to life. It carries off 
children frequently, taking them out of the huts, and has been known 
to snatch them from their mothers’ arms; it is also very destructive 
to sheep, goats, antelope, hares, and birds. It is gregarious, but does 
not associate in large packs; not more than six or eight keep together. 
It is generally silent, but sometimes barks like a pariah dog, and is‘ 
not often heard to howl. Wolves are cunning, cruel, bloodthirsty, 
and very wary, often hunting deer and pigs, in small packs, some lying 
in wait, whilst others drive the hunted animals in their direction. 
They are seldom seen in the daylight, prowling chiefly at night. 
They live in holes and ravines, and are not often met with in 
the open; at night I have seen one or two flit like spectres across 
the road. If surprised by day in the open they make off at a long, 
loping gallop, in which it is almost impossible to overtake them even 
on a good horse, though they are sometimes run down and speared. 
They seldom molest the larger animals except when feeble, nor do 
they often attack adult human beings, unless they take them 
by surprise, but children they attack readily. They grasp at the 
throat, and I have seen children who have been seized and rescued, 
but were found to be mortally wounded. Many natives have a most 
superstitious dread of the wolf. Not only will they not kill it, but 
will often not aid in doing so; neither will they mention its name, 
fearing, if its blood be shed, that they may thus bring evil on them- 
selves or their children. It is often very difficult on this account to 
bring about their destruction. I remember a singular illustration of 
this told me by the late Nawab Munower-ood-dowlah, about one of his 
hunting expeditions near Seetapore in Oude. A large wolf had long 
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been well known there, and had destroyed many lives. The Nawab 
had a trap set and caught it, but did not like to kill it, in deference to 
the prejudices and superstition of the ryots, so he hit on the following 
device. He had a good-sized bell fastened round its neck and let it 
go. Ina few days it was found dead; the noise of the bell gave 
notice of its approach to all creatures, and it was starved to death. 
No blood had been shed, so no evil was apprehended, and the people 
were rid of their plague. 

In 1887 177 persons and 4,087 head of cattle were killed by 
wolves in the registered provinces; on the other hand there were 
6,339 wolves killed, and 24,163 rupees paid as rewards for their de- 
struction, or at the rate of about 33 rupees per head. The human 
mortality caused by wolves has not varied much during the last eight 
years ending 1887. In 1880 it was 347; in 1881, 256; in 1882, 
278; in 1883, 287; in 1884, 265; in 1885, 248; in 1886, 222; 
in 1887, 177; still there has been some diminution. In the depre- 
dations among cattle and domestic animals there has also been 
a diminution, as follows: in 1880 there were 13,547 deaths; in 1881, 
8,076; in 1882, 8,661; in 1883, 6,704; in 1884, 4,532; in 1885, 
6,635 ; in 1886, 4,265; in 1887, 4,087. 

Canis awreus, jackal (Gidhur, Syal, in Hindustani), does not occupy 
a prominent place among the destroyers of human life, though I 
have known young children and also young and feeble animals carried 
off; but it is essentially a carrion-eater. As jackals occupy a place 
among the ‘ other animals’ charged with the destruction of life, they 
are mentioned here, though it is not probable they have sinned to 
any great extent. 

Cuon dukhunensis and Cuon vutilans are two so-called wild dogs 
found in various parts of India, especially in the great forest districts, 
the latterin the Malay peninsula, Burmah, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 
They are somewhat jackal-like in form, of a reddish or rufous grey 
colour, with a good brush tipped with black. The dentition of this 
genusis rather different to that of canis; there are only two true molars 
on each side of the lower jaw instead _of three ; in other respects they 
agree with canis. They hunt in packs, are said to run downand kill 
the tiger, are very wild and avoid the vicinity of man. They kill a 
certain number of sheep, goats, and cattle, and Jerdon and Blanford 
mention instances where they had hunted and killed a buffalo. 
Though not contributing largely to the death-rate of domestic 
animals, and probably not at all to that of man, they are given a 
place among the ‘ other animals’ which destroy life ; but it seems that 
they may have been credited in some instances with the misdeeds of 
the half-wild pariah dogs which abound everywhere in India. 

The bears, Ursi, are mostly frugivorous, root-eating animals, but 
at times are carnivorous. Some are very aggressive and fierce, and 
frequently destroy both men and animals, A well-authenticated 
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case is related where a bear entered a village, got into a house, and 
killed several people before it was destroyed. They are plantigrade, 
with long, curved, non-retractile claws, with which they can inflict 
severe wounds. They vary in size and colour, from black or dark brown 
to silvery grey. The brown or Isabelline bear, Ursus Arctus, is widely 
distributed in the Himalayas, Afghanistan, Nepaul, and Tibet. The 
black, U. torquatus or tibetanus (Rinch, Bhalu), is quite black, and 
has a well-marked crescent of white on the chest; it is distributed 
throughout the forest region of the Himalayas, extending into 
Afghanistan, Beloochistan, on to the frontier of Persia. It is also 
found farther south. Theobald is said to have found it in Pegu, and 
Anderson obtained it in Mergui. It is said to have been met with 
also in the Terai. It exists at elevations up to 12,000 feet, but in 
winter it descends lower. It is fond of honey and the sweet 
flowers of the Bassia latifolia (Mhowa tree). It is also carni- 
vorous, and kills sheep, goats, deer, and even ponies and cattle. 
Many natives are killed and wounded by it, and in the villages near 
where it is found, it is not uncommon to see men bearing the scars 
of severe wounds. It lives in dense jungle, in hollow trees, among 
thick bushes, or in rocky caves and recesses. It is sometimes found 
alone, but the female with full-grown cubs is frequently met with, or 
the male and female in the pairing season. It is said to be fiercer 
and more aggressive than the Isabelline species. The bear will 
charge when wounded, and, rising on his hind feet that he may see 
better, attack and strike out with his powerful arms and formidable 
claws, but the story of hugging wants confirmation. Bears when 
born are very small and remain blind for four weeks ; they stay with 
the mother till full-grown. They are sluggish during the winter, 
not hybernating completely, but moving about very little, and only 
occasionally, when they need food. The black bear is far the fiercest, 
and as he keeps more in the vicinity of man than the Arctus or 
Isabelline bear, he does more mischief. 

There is another species, U. malayanus, the Malay bear, which 
is found in Chittagong, the Garrow hills, Tenasserim, Aracan, Java, 
and Borneo, which is much smaller, measuring only about 36 inches, 
and weighing about 60lbs. It is essentially frugivorous, very easily 
tamed, and does not take a place among the animals destructive to 
life, so I pass it by, merely mentioning it. 

Melursus ursinus, Ursus labiatus, or the sloth bear, is rather 
smaller than the torquatus; it has four incisors instead of six in the 
upper jaw, and a longer muzzle, and possesses a peculiar power of 
inhaling and puffing out the air from its nostrils. It is black, with 
a3white crescent on the chest, and has very shaggy hair, especially 
between the shoulders. It is common all over India from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin, except in the desert region of the north-west, 
but it is found in Kattywar and Cutch. It lives in caves and rocky 
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and bushy places, and in grass. It is frugivorous and very fond of 
honey, Mhowa flowers and fruit, and of white ants. Itis very fierce, 
and when wounded attacks readily. Itdoes not, as a rule, eat flesh. 
It has a peculiar habit of sucking its paws, thus making a humming 
sound; it also makes a puffing sound when looking for food, and 
when wounded cries out loudly, but otherwise is silent. It is 
believed that these bears sometimes carry off women, hence perhaps 
one of their names, Adam-zad ; but this, of course, is a myth. 

The period of gestation is six months, and two are brought forth. 
The mother carries the cubs on her shoulders when little. I have 
seen a female sloth-bear shot, with two young ones clinging to her, 
and which could not be persuaded to leave the dead body. They 
are easily tamed, and I had one which would smoke the bubble- 
bubble taken from the native’s hands, and roll over, shrieking with 
delight, as it felt the exciting effects of the tobacco-smoke. They 
rise on their hind legs to attack, but not to hug, as is sometimes 
stated. 

It appears that in 1887, 126 persons and 315 cattle were killed 
by bears, whilst 1,427 bears were destroyed at a cost of Rs. 6,114, 
or an average of a little more than 43 rupees per head. 

Elephas indicus, Elephant (Hathi, Fil), is found in most of the 
large forests of India, from the Terai to the extreme south, and 
in Ceylon. It is generally harmless, but occasionally the old males 
become vicious ; they then lead solitary lives, and are dangerous to 
men and animals. These ‘rogues’ do much damage to crops and 
plantations, and sometimes to life. For such an individual a 
special reward is offered, and it often happens that he is not destroyed 
before having done much mischief. It is said that tuskers that 
have been in confinement, and have broken loose when must, are 
the most dangerous of rogue elephants, and a very formidable animal 
a must elephant certainly is. 

The Indian species differs from the African considerably. The 
African head is narrower and more receding, the ears are much larger, 
the bone and enamel in the teeth are arranged in lozenzes, but in 
the Indian in parallel lines. The African has three nails, the Indian 
four on the hind feet; the tail is shorter than that of the Indian ; 
the rugz on the trunk are more pronounced, and the sound of the 
trumpeting different. The African males and females both have 
tusks: the Indian male alone has them: in some cases he has only 
small tusks like a female, when he is called Mukhna. There are 
other osteological distinctions, but it is not necessary to mention 
them here. The height of the Indian elephant is from 9 feet to 
94 feet, rarely 10 feet; but one recently sent to the Madras Museum 
is said to be 10 feet 6 inches, while the African may attain to over 
11 feet. The elephant is now preserved all over India, except 
in the case of dangerous rogues, but is caught in numbers in 
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enclosures, or by noosing, tame elephants assisting in the cap- 
ture. When the elephant is viciously disposed, he destroys his 
victim by‘dashing it on the ground, and then crushing it with 
his feet and tusks, kicking the body backwards and forwards between 
the fore and hind feet. In former days, under native governments, 
the elephant was trained to be executioner, and destroyed the culprit 
by plucking him limb from limb, and by pressing his feet on the 
trunk. Stories have been told of elephants not only tearing off the 
limbs, but eating the flesh of the victims ; this, I think, is very im- 
probable. 

The returns for 1887 show that 56 persons and 28 cattle were 
killed by elephants, while 16 elephants were destroyed, at a cost of 
Rs. 210. This sum, I find, was given in Assam (Rs.150) and 
Burmah (Rs. 60) at the rate of about Rs. 13 per head. 

Rhinoceros indicus, the great Indian rhinoceros (Gaindha), is 
found _in the Nepal Terai, Bhotan, Purneah, Assam, in dense jungle 
and swamps. This animal may cause the deaths of a few human 
beings and cattle in chance encounters, but it does not appear on 
the roll of wild beasts destructive to life. There are other species, 
but they are rare, and I pass them all by with this simple reference. 

Bubalus arni, buffalo (Arna bains), is common in Assam, Bengal, 
the swamps of the Eastern Terai, Central India, and Ceylon. It is a 
very powerful animal, with long, scimitar-like horns. The solitary 
males are very vicious and dangerous, make great havoc among the 
fields,‘and occasionally kill men. The same may be said of the bison 
or gaur, Bos gaveus (bun-parra, gauri gai). This is a powerful 
animal, sometimes standing six feet high, with massive horns. It is 
found in the forests from Cape Comorin to the foot of the Himalayas, 
but not in the Oude, Nepaul, and Rohilkund Terai. It is common 
in Southern and Central India, but is extinct in Ceylon; an allied 
species, gayal, mithun, Bibos frontalis, is foundin Assam. The bisons 
are naturally timid and wary animals, but the bulls are occasionally 
dangerous, especially when attacked, and cause the death of a few 
men. These also are dismissed with this brief notice. 

Sus indicus, the wild boar (jungly soor, bara soor, and other 
local names), is common ali over India from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. It differs somewhat from the wild boar of Europe in 
being not quite so massive; it has a lighter head and limbs, is very 
fleet and brave, and very fierce when opposed or wounded. It 
lives in the open country, in grassy plains, among sugar-canes and 
other light cover, also in the jungle. It is much hunted and is well- 
known. Hog-hunting, whether with the short, leaded spear of 
Bengal, or the long spear of Madras and Bombay, is regarded as the 
best of all sports. The boars of Bengal are generally considered to 
be the largest and finest; they are said to attain a height of nearly 
forty inches, but from thirty to thirty-six inches is more common. 
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The head, though finer than that of the European species, is armed 
with most formidable tusks, with which it is capable of inflicting 
severe and deadly wounds. Nothing can exceed the savage and 
determined aspect of a good boar at bay. His limbs, though short, 
carry him at a great pace, and his endurance is equal to his speed. 
The tail, it is to be noticed, is always quite straight and tufted. 
Great numbers are killed by sportsmen, but they are still very 
numerous, and do considerable damage to the crops, and, as the 
returns show, are not free from bloodguiltiness. They do not 
naturally take a place among the creatures destructive to life, but 
as a certain number of deaths of men and animals are caused by 
them, they claim this brief passing notice here. 

In the deaths of the 1,169 persons assigned to ‘ other animals’ 
in 1886, I find that 74 were caused by wild boars, but probably 
the number exceeded that. It is further recorded that of 2,644 
cattle killed by ‘other animals,’ 46 deaths were caused by wild 
boars. It appears that 1,002 wild boars were destroyed. These 
returns are obviously so partial and incomplete that they can be 
only taken as approximations to the truth. 

The crocodile, erroneously called alligator, is destructive to men 
and cattle, and in some places, such as the Sunderbunds, is very 
numerous and dangerous, often seizing human beings who come to 
the river to bathe. Cattle are taken when drinking or swimming 
across the nullahs. I once saw a man, directly after he had been 
seized when swimming across a nullah, holding on to a cow’s tail. 
The crocodile caught him by the leg, and with such determination 
that the limb was severed at the knee-joint; the man, notwith- 
standing, was dragged on shore, still holding on, though faint and 
exhausted. He was brought to the hospital at Dacca, and his thigh 
amputated, but he died of the shock. With their large peg-like 
teeth they inflict frightful wounds, tearing the flesh and crushing 
the bones. They seldom relinquish their hold, and the victim is 
dragged down, drowned, and devoured at leisure. To enable the 
crocodile to hold its prey under water without swallowing any itself, 
it has an apparatus of floodgates at the back of its mouth, composed 
of flaps, which meet and completely close the passage. The 
nostrils are on the surface of the snout; they close like valves, 
and the creature can remain long enough under water to drown any 
animal. There are three species found in Indian waters: (C. bipor- 
catus or porosus, C. palustris, and C. pondicerianus. They are 
known as Muggurs, Kumbeers; whilst the Gavial or Gharial, 
Gavialis gangeticus, is called Nakir, Gharial, Goh, &c. This 
saurian, though generally a fish-eater, has been known to kill men ; 
the remains of human beings, ornaments of women and children, 
have been found in its stomach. I once saw a man who had been 
bitten by a gharial, when I was travelling in India with H.R.H. the 
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Duke of Edinburgh in 1870. The following is an extract from my 
diary :— 

‘ Before leaving camp this morning a camel-man was brought in 
with a severe wound in the left thigh; he was wading across the 
Mohan when he was suddenly seized by a large gharial, and dragged 
down. Some sepoys went to the rescue, and one of them so severely 
wounded the creature that it let go and tried to make its escape. 
The man followed, thrusting his bayonet into it, and having fired all 
his (six) cartridges, clubbed his musket, and belaboured it until the 
stock was broken. The brute, by this time, was so far hors de combat 
that it turned over as though dead, was dragged on shore, and brought 
into camp with the injured man, from whom a portion of integument, 
about five inches in circumference, had been torn away, leaving a 
severe wound. The gharial was sixteen feet in length. On being 
opened the stomach was found empty, with the exception of a number 
of pebbles from the size of a marble to that of a hen’s egg. These 
are useful in digestion, and are probably always found in the stomach 
of the gharial. The incident settles the question whether the gharial 
takes other food than fish.’ 

The curator of the Riddell Museum, Agra, reported that the 
following had been found in the stomach of a large gharial taken 
near that city:—‘ About a dozen large bunches of hair (probably 
human), sixty-eight pebbles, averaging in size from nearly three inches 
to one inch in diameter, one large bangle, twenty-four fragments of 
vitreous armlets, five bronze finger-rings, one small silver neck-charm 
(a small defaced coin with a metal loop), one gold bead, one largish 
bead of black stone, thirty small red necklace-beads.’ These things, 
says the reporter, must have been on the body of some woman, if 
not more than one, who had been devoured. These facts prove 
that the gharial sometimes preys upon human beings. 

The difference between the crocodile and alligator is chiefly this: 
the head of the alligator is broader, the snout shorter, and the 
arrangement of the teeth not quite the same, while the feet are only 
semi-palmate. In both, the size of the jaws is tremendous; when 
opened they close with a powerful snap. I have seen a mortally 
wounded crocodile close its teeth so firmly on a log of wood that they 
were with difficulty withdrawn. The teeth are deciduous and renew- 
able, therefore the mouth is alwaysarmed. Crocodiles attain a great 
size, up to fifteen, eighteen, twenty feet or more in length, and are 
found in many Indian rivers, estuaries, lakes, and tanks, or marshes. 
Allare bloodthirsty creatures ; but they are said to be fonder of carrion 
than of fresh food. The larger species, C. biporcatus, is found near 
the sea and in the large rivers and Sunderbunds. C. palustris, which 
is smaller, occurs in the swamps and pools. The gharial is more of a 
fish-eater, has a very different head and mouth, the jaws being long 
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and narrow, with rows of closely-set teeth. It occurs in the rivers 
high up, even to near the foot of the hills, or in the rapids. 4 

The shark, Carcharias gangeticus, is a fierce and bold fish, ascen- 
ding the Hooghly, doubtless as far as the tidal water flows, especially 
during the season when the freshets from the hills fill the river. It 
occasionally seizes people at the bathing ghats, though it does not 
often succeed in carrying off the victim, who is generally rescued by 
other bathers, but inflicts dangerous, often mortal, wounds. It is 
usually in April or May that these accidents occur near the ghits 
where formerly the dead were thrown into the water, and where the 
sharks were wont to seek their food. Since municipal arrangements 
have provided for the complete cremation of all human bodies brought 
to the ghats, that supply of food for the sharks has failed, and they 
have turned their attention to the living at the neighbouring bathing 
ghats. Up to 1872, when I left Calcutta, no precaution had been 
taken to prevent these accidents. The staking off a portion of the ghat, 
as is done in the Sunderbunds, against crocodiles, would be sufficient ; 
but, simple as the expedient is, it had not been resorted to. The 
people go on bathing at the same places perfectly unconcerned. In- 
deed, shortly after a person has been bitten, the ghat is again fully 
occupied by bathers. 

Among the deaths assigned to ‘ other animals’ in 1886, 237 human 
beings and only 17 cattle were ascribed to crocodiles ; the latter is 
probably far from representing the real mortality. It is satisfactory 
to read that 628 crocodiles were destroyed. One human death is 
assigned to a shark, and the report states that 502 sharks were de- 
stroyed in the Hooghly at Calcutta. This is the only instance where 
one feels moved to raise the question of possible exaggeration. 

Having described or enumerated the animals which destroyed so 
many human lives during 1886,it remains only to give such statis- 
tics of the ‘ other animals’ and their victims as the information avail- 
able will admit of. The returns show that 1,169 persons and 2,644 
head of cattle were killed by them, and, as far as the imperfect 
information afforded goes, it would appear that the character and 
distribution of the destroyed and the destroyers were as follows :— 

In the case of 204 persons killed by ‘ other animals’ it is not 
stated what the animals were ; but of the remainder, 1 death was due 
to a panther, 74 to wild boars, 3 to bison, 29 to buffaloes, 554 to 
jackals, 18 to mad jackals, 4 to dogs, 22 to mad dogs, 1 to a mad 
camel, 3 to bulls, 1 to a bear, l to a wasp, ] to a shark, 2 to wild 
cats, 1 toa nilgai, 237 to crocodiles, and 13 to scorpions: 41 of 
these deaths were due to hydrophobia. 

Of the 2,644 cattle killed, in 2,199 cases it is not stated what the 
animals were that caused death ; but of the remainder, 46 were attri- 
buted to wild boars, 6 to buffaloes, 133 to jackals, 37 to mad jackals, 
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195 to dogs, 17 to crocodiles, 3 to panthers, 7 to black leopards, and 
1 to a wild cat: 37 of the deaths were due to hydrophobia. 

Of 6,852 ‘other animals’ destroyed, 3,098 are not specified ; 5 
were panthers, 1,002 wild boars, 140 jackals, 1,467 dogs, 9 scorpions, 
1 mad camel, 502 sharks (in Calcutta), 628 crocodiles. 

The term ‘cattle’ may be taken to include buffaloes, oxen, camels, 
goat, sheep, horses, ponies, and donkeys. In some of the returns 
only the larger animals, in others the goats and sheep also, are 
included. Of course, the foregoing details give only an approxima- 
tion to the real numbers, but sufficient to show that the destruction 
of life and property is great. 

The returns of 1887, when compared with those of past years, do 
not show much improvement, for wild animals still abound in many 
localities, and human beings are killed by them at about the same rate 
as during former years. Evidently, then, further preventive measures 
are needed, and the question it concerns us to ask is, what can be done 
to mitigate, if not altogether obviate this, to some extent, preventible 
evil, which, however, is not so easily dealt with as might be imagined. 
Government aid is needed, but the people should bestir themselves 
and rely more on their own resources, for the evil cannot be stayed 
whilst they are apathetic, and predacious animals continue to abound. 
‘Tigers must prey,’ and as long as they exist in such numbers as at 
present, men and cattle will be their victims. 

Government may give rewards for and otherwise aid in the 
destruction of noxious animals, but until the people do something 
towards protecting themselves, they will continue to suffer. As 
education makes them more self-confident and less superstitious, as 
civilisation extends cultivation and diffuses humanising influences, it 
is to be hoped that wild beasts will gradually diminish, when men, 
ceasing to worship, will help to exterminate, the creatures which 
destroy them. Meanwhile, all reasonable help should be given in 
preserving life and property. Sanitary science has reduced the 
death-rate from disease in the British army in India to one-fourth 
of its former proportions ; were this death-cause dealt with in the 
same vigorous spirit, there can be little doubt that the results would 
be equally satisfactory. Like many other public questions, it is one— 
though not entirely—of money, and more expenditure may be re- 
quired before the evil can be overcome. 

A variety of measures have, at different times, been resorted to with 
a certain amount of success, The subject. was well worthy of Govern- 
ment help, for it is of national importance that measures should be de- 
vised for diminishing this loss of life. It would be difficult to estimate 
the value of property destroyed, for that of 55,000 head of cattle is 
not the mere money value alone, but represents food lost and tillage 
prevented ; and who can pretend to formulate the money equivalent 
—albeit life has never been set very high in India—of 25,000 human 
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lives? But one may imagine the despondency and desolation of the 
survivors, the deteriorating effect on cultivation and the industrial 
energy of the communities which sustain these losses, as well as the 
paralysing effects on progress, comfort, and prosperity. 

Without relating all that has been done in the past, it is right to 
say that measures of some kind have long been in force for the 
destruction of noxious animals. In March 1864, the Secretary of 
State, noticing the destruction caused by tigers, wolves, and other 
wild animals, thought it not improbable that the failure of rewards 
in producing the desired effect might be owing to the villagers being 
deprived of arms through the operation of the general Disarming Act. 
He therefore commended the subject to the consideration of the 
Government of India, and desired that, if deemed necessary, the in- 
habitants of those villages which suffered most from the ravages of 
wild beasts, might be allowed to retain such arms as were necessary 
for the protection of themselves and their property. This despatch 
being circulated throughout the Government of Bengal, to the several 
Divisional Commissioners in the Lower Provinces, a discussion took 
place as to the adequacy or otherwise of the authorised rewards, 
resulting in some cases in their enhancement. The Bengal Govern- 
ment suggested that strychnine might be used without risk, by being 
introduced into the body of a cow or other animal after it had been 
killed bya tiger. But nothing was said to lead to the conclusion that 
the operation of the Arms Act had contributed to aggravate the evils 
complained of. 

It would occupy too much space to recount all the enactments 
respecting rewards offered for the destruction of wild animals during 
past years; suffice it to say that it has been the subject of frequent 
resolutions and orders. In some districts, where left to the discretion 
of local authorities, its importance has been differently estimated 
according to the circumstances of the locality or the views of the 
administrators. No doubt, good has been and probably more would 
have been done, had there been better organisation of the methods 
for attaining the desired object. A resolution published a few 
years ago seems in principle to provide for all that is required. 

The papers now before the Government of India conclusively establish the fact 
that the evil isa very serious one. The loss of life, though probably not quite accu- 
rately reported (it is understated) is certainly enormous. Nowhere is the destruction 
of life by wild beasts so great as in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. In other 
provinces, as cultivation and civilisation have advanced, wild beasts have dimi- 
nished in numbers. In the Punjab and in most parts of Bombay, the presence of 
the more dangerous species is now stated to have become exceedingly rare. In the 
opinion of the Governor-General in Council, this serious mortality could be very 
largely reduced by the extirpation of these animals in the neighbourhood of human 
habitations. This should be first attempted, and every reasonable means be taken 
to secure their destruction whenever they make their appearance near towns or 


villages. The system of rewards hitherto in force in all the provinces seems to be 
the most effective means by which the Government can accelerate the work, and 
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local governments and administrations are empowered to increase, within the limits 
of their respective budget allotments, the rate of the authorised rewards whenever 
such a measure is considered desirable ; but rewards should only be given for killing 
destructive, and not merely wild, animals. 


All over India the authorities concur that the evil is great and needs 
remedy. Various rewards are offered in different localities, full price 
being given for adult animals, half, or less, forcubs. Some think the 
rewards should be continued, others that they should be given up or 
offered only in special cases. Some think them too high, others too 
low ; avariety of opinions exist as to modes of dealing with the evil, 
but even the independent States, such as the Nizam’s and Jeypore, have 
proclaimed rewards for the destruction of noxious animals. It cannot 
be said that the subject has been ignored. The question is how best 
to carry on the war against these creatures. What is needed is a 
system laid down on general principles for the whole country, to be 
carried out in detail according to the requirements of each particular 
district. There should be a Department, with a responsible chief 
and subordinate agents, for whom certain rules should be laid down, 
to be carried out steadily and perseveringly, whilst leaving much to 
the discretion of the local authorities, who should be enjoined to give 
encouragement to those who are entrusted with the duty of destroying 
the wild animals, but insisting on the work being carried on uniformly 
everywhere. Ample means exist if sought for, for constituting such 
a Department, and if it were entrusted to a selected officer, as in the 
case of the Dacoity and Thuggie Departments, it is probable that in 
a few years the result would be as good in respect of noxious animals 
as it has been in respect of thugs and dacoits. 


J. FAYRER. 





THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


HENRIK IBSEN is a solitary man. For twenty-five years he has lived 
in self-imposed exile from his native country of Norway. No lands 
call him master; no household calls him its head. In his wander- 
ings over Europe he goes into no society, and in his many temporary 
abodes he takes nothing with him that he calls his own. A friend 
charged with messages to him in Rome could only find him after 
much patient searching, and though well known to many by sight he 
has no intimate friends. 

I live to myself (he says), without friends. Friends are a costly indulgence ; 
they lay on us obligations of speech or silence, like parties in politics. I believe in 
no such obligations. I belong to no party and wish to belong to none. I will 
sacrifice my feelings to the claims of no organised mass, be it Party, Society, or 
State. From our early youth we are all brought up to be citizens instead of human 
beings; but we belong in reality to humanity rather than to the State. The ex- 
pression of our own individuality is our first duty, not its subordination to the 
interests of the community. I, at least, have no talents as a citizen, the leader of a 
school, or a member of a party ; and there must be thousands like me. 


Up to the age of thirty-six Ibsen lived as an ordinary member of 
society: he is now nearly sixty-two. The first part of his life was 
not happy. His father became insolvent when Henrik was a child of 
eight years old, and his early youth was clouded with extreme 
poverty. His first start in life was made at the age of sixteen as a 
chemist’s apprentice: it was not a soothing career for a fiery and 
discontented youth. He wrote a tragedy in his hours of leisure and 
had it printed pseudonymously at his own expense. It was on the 
subject of Catilina. He came to be glad to sell the edition for what 
it would fetch as waste paper, and to buy a dinner with the proceeds. 
He always looked forward to going to the University, but Christiania 
did not greatly please him when at last he got there. He read hard, 
but not for any course in particular, and when Ole Bull, the violinist, 
offered him a post in his new theatre at Bergen he gladly took it. He 
was there for five years. In 1857 he married Susanna Thoresen, whose 
mother was a Norwegian authoress of note, and settled in Christiania 
with a post in the theatre similar to the one he had held in Bergen. 
In 1864 he left Norway. His life, uneventful up till then, has re- 
mained for the outside world, and apart from his work, equally unevent- 
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ful down to the present day. But his life cannot be separated from 
his labours. His writings are his life. They are not conjecturally 
autobiographic, but literally and designedly so. 


Everything that I have written (he says) is most intimately connected with 
what I have experienced or have not experienced. Each new poem has served for 
me the purpose of purifying and enlightening the mind ; for one is never without a 
certain share in and responsibility towards the society to which one belongs, This 
is what made me write the following lines :— 


At leve er Krig met Trolde 
Hjertets og Hjernens Hviilv ; 

At digte—det er at holde 
Dommedag over sig siilv.' 


It is not surprising to find that a man with so grave—one may 
almost say, so grim—a view of his own genius seeks for solitude not 
from choice, but from necessity. 


When I am writing (he says) I must be alone; if I have the eight characters 
of a drama to do with I have society enough; they keep me busy: I must learn to 
know them. And this process of making their acquaintance is slow and painful. 
I make, as a rule, three casts of my dramas, which differ considerably from each 
other. I mean incharacteristics, not in the course of the treatment. When I first 
settle down to work out my material I feél as if I had got to know my characters 
on a railway journey; the first acquaintance is struck up, and we have chatted 
about this and that. When I write it down again I already see everything much 
more clearly, and I know the people as I should if I had stayed with them for a 
month at a watering-place. Ihave grasped the leading points of their characters 
and their little peculiarities, but I might yet make a mistake in important points. 
At last, in the final cast, I have reached the boundary of my acquaintances: I know 
my people from close and lasting intercourse ; they are my trusted friends, who 
have no surprises in store for me; as I see them now so shall I always see them. 


His work shows the results of this painful and laborious devo- 
tion. His characters are creations: they could not, at any turn of 
the play, do anything but what Ibsen records of them. They are 
living creatures. Again :— 


My starting-point (he says) is a certain idea struggling into shape ; whether the 
idea be clothed in modern or historic dress is at bottom quite indifferent to me; | 
just at present modern life is nearer to me, as in my younger years were the historic 
times. The result is often essentially different from the idea; my starting-point 
and my finish are not the same, any more than are dreams and realities. Suppose 
you had read and heard a great deal about a certain town, and at last you stood 
before it ; well, just as the impression you brought with you changes into the 
reality when seen with unclouded vision, just as the reality dominates the dream, 
so the poem—which is for me the reality—dominates the vague and wavering idea 
that at first filled me. But in after days, when I can calmly gaze on my work, I 
see the connection between my poem and my life, that was invisible to me before ; 


and the whole drama only moe to me as a moment in my spiritual develop- 
ment. 


1 Life is a war with spirits 
In the vault of heart and brain, 
And writing poetry is but to hold 
The judgment day over one’s self. 
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‘ He labours very slowly, writes and rewrites his works until they 
appear in a neat-looking manuscript without a single correction, each 
page as smooth and firm as a marble plate, on which the tooth of time 
can leave no impression.’ 

Ibsen was not a precocious genius. He began writing early, 
it is true, but he wrote to order—one play a year—for the stage. 
At first he wrote also, in his own words, ‘in the spirit of the romantic 
past.’ This period may be said to have lasted down to 1864, when 
he produced the Rival Princes.? The Rival Princes, written in 1864, 
is founded on an episode in Norwegian history of the thirteenth 
century. Sverre, an adventurer not of the royal blood, had fought 
his way to the crown and reigned from 1184 to 1202. At his death 
a long struggle for the succession began, the chief aspirants being 
Hakon and Skule. In the opening scene the former is chosen king 
by the ordeal of fire. He reigns in friendship with his rival, whose 
daughter he marries. But Skule is restless while Hakon reigns. He 
feels himself as good a man as the king, and yet he lacks the kingly 
strength and the confidence which the ordeal by fire has given Hakon. 
Of the two conflicting impulses, his reverence for the God-elected 
and his own burning ambition, his ambition finally wins. He rebels 
and makes himself king, but reigns only a very short time, overborne 
by his stronger rival. The last scene is extremely dramatic. Skule 
with his son are besieged in a church, surrounded by the populace 
in arms against them. The king is rapidly drawing near. There is 
no escape. Skule has long felt his doom approaching, and now in a 
short prayer he offers his life to God as an atonement for his sins, and 
walks out to death with his son Peter. The doors close behind them 
and reopen only to admit Hakon over Skule’s body. 

The Rival Princes is not really an historic drama at all. The 
characters are historie, but their treatment is entirely modern. Skule 
is a modern man habited as a viking. As Brandes has observed, ‘ the 
psychological interest completely routs the historic.’ 

Towards the end of the year 1863 Ibsen’s friends succeeded in 
obtaining for him a pension of 2,700 marks. He at once left Norway 
and travelled to Rome, where he settled, and proceeded in solitude to 
write the principal works of his second period. These are lyric dramas 
in rhyming verses. Properly speaking the Comedy of Love belongs 
to this period, although it was produced in 1862. The two master- 
pieces of this time are Brand, written in 1866, and Peer Gynt, 
written in 1867. 

In the first of these Ibsen incarnated his own fiery zeal for right, 
and discontent with half-measures, in the character of a Norwegian 
priest. Brand is a man of heroic mould, knowing only duty, and 
married to a wife of fine temper and resolution. His lot is cast in a 
cure deep in a Norwegian valley. The villagers are dull, selfish 


? Ibsen’s title is Kongs-Hmnerne, whic y be rendered ‘ Kings-Stuff.’ 
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clods, narrow and undiscerning, and they as little prize Brand’s 
presence among them as such a society might be expected to do. 
However, his lot being cast among them, he must stop there and 
do his duty, which he accordingly does, at no less expense than 
the life of his wife and child, killed by the unwholesome air. His 
considerable fortune he devotes to building a church, and only when 
he has given up for the sake of his cure and his duty all that makes 
life worth living to him does he turn on his ungrateful congregation 
and denounce them from the church steps for their sloth and indiffer- 
ence. He then flees to the mountains, and dies there. 

Brand is a man astray in this age. The Roman communion could 
perhaps still find him work, and in the great age of the Church 
he would have been a shining light; but a more tragic pouring of 
new wine into old bottles was never painted than when Ibsen created 
this fiery, zealous priest and chained him in a Norwegian mountain 
parish in the Protestant communion. Some misconception has arisen 
about the leading character in this play. In making him a priest 
Ibsen did not intend any criticism on any form of religious belief. 
In his own words, ‘it would have been just as possible for me to apply 
the same syllogism to a sculptor or to a politician.’ 

Peer Gynt is the Norwegian Faust. It has been called ‘a con- 
vulsive flight of fancy.’ Peer Gynt is the incarnation of the ignoble, 
just as Brand is of the heroic, of our days. He is an elaborate satire 
on the Norwegian society of to-day and one of Ibsen’s most popular 
characters in his own country. He is first introduced as a wild lad, 
who is not very good-tempered and plays practical jokes. For one 
of the latter he has to flee his native village and live in the moun- 
tas. He has all sorts of supernatural adventures, each one of which 
is made the subject of a fresh satire, and finally escapes to America. 
There he makes a large fortune in trade, chiefly in Bibles, rum, slaves, 
and gods. The fourth act discovers him in middle life prosperous and 
thoroughly repulsive. He loses his first fortune, has wonderful ex- 
periences in Africa, where he is hailed as a prophet, makes another 
fortune in California, returns to Norway, but loses his fortune in a 
shipwreck, and lands only to die in the arms of an old woman who 
loved him when they were boy and girl together and has loved him 
faithfully to the end. 

In 1869 he produced the League of Youth, and then he entered 
on a period of eight years during which he wrote only one drama. 
This is an unusually long interval between two of his productions, and 
it occurs at a very important point in his life. After his Roman 
period he travelled. He was present at the opening of the Suez 
Canal, and then for some years settled at Dresden. When at Rome 
he had been struck—like Schiller seventy years before—with the 
figure of Julian the Apostate, and had made many historic and 
archeological studies with the view of dramatising his life. The 
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result was the appearance in 1873 of his play Emperor and 
Galilean. 

This is the only play in which Ibsen has dramatised a period of 
history not that of his own country. The play is of Shakespearean 
size in two parts of five acts each, with thirty-three characters in the 
first part and forty-five in the second. It stretches over a period of 
thirteen years—from 351 a.D., when Julian’s brother Gallus was 
named Cesar, to 364 a.D., when Julian, as emperor, was killed in the 
invasion of Persia. The first act is laid at Constantinople and intro- 
duces Julian as a youth of nineteen, a Christian, but little edified 
with Christian conduct. He has no more ambition than to keep his 
head on his shoulders and pass his time in religious speculation ; and 
when Gallus, his brother, is named Cesar, he is grateful for leave to 
travel and make the acquaintance of heathen philosophers. The 
subsequent acts take us to Athens, where Julian has already become 
half a pagan, and to Ephesus, where he is secretly initiated and 
first hears the voice of fate marking him out as the destined reformer 
of the world—the creator and governor of the Third Kingdom— 
for, as he says, the old beauty (of the pagan faith) is no longer beauti- 
ful, and the new truth (of the Christian faith) is no longer true. The 
profligates whose orgies disgraced the lives of pagans were not more 
disgusting to the severe Julian than the rancorous quarrels that 
occupied the attention of the rival Christian sects. At Ephesus, with 
this conviction of his destiny fresh upon him, comes the news of 
Gallus’s death and his own nomination as Cesar and the successor of 
Constantius, the reigning emperor. The last two acts are passed in 
Gaul, where the troops salute their victorious Caesar as Augustus. 
Julian at least makes up his mind to face the emperor in open revolt 
rather than allow his fealty to lead him to the death that treacherous 
relative was preparing for him. 

The second part opens at Constantinople. Constantius is dead ; 
Julian is emperor, and his first public act is to sacrifice to the gods, 
thus ending the ten years of dissimulation which had lasted since his 
secret initiation at Ephesus. 

The second and third acts are laid in Antioch, and are chiefly taken 
up with two incidents. The first is Julian’s sacrifice to Apollo, whose 
figure and temple crumble away before the curse of the Bishop of Chal- 
cedon ; the second is the provision of the single goose as a sacrifice at 
the temple of Cybele, by the last priest left of all the college, and who 
brought the goose—his all—for the goddess’s service. The fourth and 
fifth acts are occupied with the Persian campaign and the death of 
Julian. 

It must be confessed that the Emperor and the Galilean is hard 
reading. It has its points of interest, the principal being that Ibsen 
wrote it, but it is fatiguing work. Ibsen has not the gift of fine 
writing. It is never his rhetoric that moves us; it is his subject 
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and his characters. But here again his canvas is too big for him, 
and his characters do not live. He cannot seize and present to his 
readers one or two salient points, and his patient method fails when 
it has to make the portraits of so many people who lived so long ago, 
besides analysing their motives and impulses. 

Ibsen attacked his enormous subject with fine courage, but the 
time and the subject are more than even his admirable manner and 
immense labours can conquer. His analysis of the dramatis persone 
had by now grown so elaborate that it was unsuited to such crowded 
plays. Whether Ibsen was conscious of this or not, the Emperor and 
Galilean is his last historical effort, and his subsequent plays contain 
about six characters mostly, while the action takes place within forty- 
eight hours. 

The Emperor and Galilean is, in spite of all drawbacks, a fine 
piece of work; but it has been quite overshadowed by the series of 
‘family dramas’ as Ibsen calls them. These number seven altogether 
and have been produced in the last twelve years; the latest appeared 
this year. The first was called The Pillars of Society, and was pub- 
lished in 1877. The scene of the play is a small Norwegian coast 
town. The chief pillar of Society is Consul Bernick, who, with his 
wife and child, his decorous life, his well-earned and well-spent wealth, 
presents a pleasing illustration of the virtues of the social system. 
The Bernicks have two clouds on the horizon of their content. One 
is Mrs. Bernick’s brother John. He had been discovered in a strolling 
actress’s apartments thirteen years before, and had fled to the States 
to avoid scandal, taking with him the contents of Bernick’s till. 
The other is Mrs. Bernick’s half-sister, Lona Tressel. She had once 
been engaged to Bernick, but when it transpired that her rich aunt 
had disinherited her in her younger sister’s favour, Bernick threw 
her over. He excused himself on the ground of an overmastering 
passion, but the passion was really powr les beaux yeux de la cassette. 
When the discarded Lona met him with his betrothed, she so far 
forgot herself as to box his ears, a scandal the town did not forget. 
When the play opens she is supposed to be still in the States with 
Johann. The course of the story shows that far from Johann being 
the mauvais sujet he was represented, it was in reality Bernick him- 
self who had been with the actress, and Johann, then an idle careless 
lad, allowed himself to be suspected in order to shield Bernick, who 
was courting his sister. As soon as he was well clear of the town 
Bernick allowed the report to get about that Johann had robbed the 
till, whereas in reality the till had not been robbed at all. The report 
(Bernick thought) could not do much harm to Johann’s already 
damaged reputation, and might induce his customers to give him 
breathing time, for when he took over the business the affairs of 
the house were much embarrassed. All this and much more is brought 
to light by the sudden arrival of the brother and sister from the 
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States. The play goes on to show the pillar of society as a man quite 
ready to send an unseaworthy ship to sea in the way of business, and 
even not too horrified at the thought that his brother-in-law might go 
down in it, for Johann, burning with wrath at his brother’s hypocrisy, 
was starting for the States with the intention to return after settling 
his affairs and denounce Bernick to the whole town. The last act 
opens on a stormy evening. The unseaworthy ship starts, and the un- 
happy Consul learns when too late that not only his enemy but his 
only son Olaf, the pride of his life and a brave adventurous lad, is on 
board. By a strange coincidence, that very evening has been chosen 
to give the Consul a public address and a torchlight procession in his 
honour as the chief pillar of the town’s society. Just before the 
speeches he receives the news that the ship has not sailed after all, 
as the shipwright took on himself to stop it. In the relief and joy 
of this discovery he resolves to make a clean breast of everything, 
and his fellow-citizens who arrive to honour him deliver their 
addresses to a man who denounces himself as all but a criminal, and 
abjures the title of Pillar of Society, declaring that the only true 
pillars of society are the spirits of Truth and Freedom. 

The Pillars of Society. was followed by the two plays which 
earned for Ibsen a reputation outside Germany and his own country. 
They appeared within two years of each other; and they have roused 
endless controversy and will probably continue to do so, but about 
their merits as pieces of workmanship there can be no two opinions. 
The first of these was christened by Ibsen A Doll’s House, and has 
been translated into German and English by the less fantastic title 
of Nora. This and the drama which followed—Ghosts—may be said 
to have gained the attention of Europe. 

The attention has been sometimes admiring, sometimes scoffing, 
often puzzled and angry, but the dramas he has written in the last 
twelve years have never failed, as they became known, to excite strong 
and growing interest. His own bias in writing them is not dis- 
guised. It is often clear merely from the title—The Pillars of Society, 
A Doll’s Howse, and so forth, which have a satirical ring. But, 
divided though opinion may be on many points concerning them, 
it cannot be questioned that they are finished works of art, and, 
however perilously near one play goes to subjects not usually treated 
dramatically, one cannot be too grateful, at this end of the century, 
for a writer for whom the study of animalism pure and simple has 
such a reassuringly small interest. 

The action is stripped bare of all adventitious aids. The people 
are of the class where any one may be found—not too rich, or not too 
poor, not lowly or highly born, fairly cultivated, not boors—in short 
in every respect the ordinary type of person. The action is then 
unfolded in Ibsen’s customary delicate way; and to abstract such a 
composition is very hard. When the abstract is completed it tells 
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little more of the play than might be learned from a description of a 
drawing that said it was executed on a piece of paper twelve inches 
by eight—a description which might be unimpeachably true so far as 
it went. 

The plot of A Doll’s House is somewhat as follows: Mrs. Helmer 
(Nora) is a lady about twenty-five years old, married to a hard-working 
conscientious man of business. They have three children and one 
intimate friend,a Dr. Rank. The play opens on Christmas Eve. 
Helmer has just been made manager of the bank, and for the first 
time in their lives the young couple have some spare cash. Helmer 
is deep in office work, among which is the reorganising of the 
personnel of the bank; and while Mrs. Helmer is arranging their 
Christmas festivities, an old friend of hers, Mrs. Linden, comes to 
see her. 

Married for money, to save her mother from poverty, Mrs. Linden 
finds herself, early in life, a widow, childless, with her fortune gone, 
and compelled to earn her livelihood. She comes to Mrs. Helmer 
just at the right moment, for Helmer has resolved to create at any 
rate one vacancy, and he promises it to his wife’s friend. The man 
he dismisses is one Krogstad, who was under a cloud some years 
before, but had been taken on again, and had proved himself a capable 
clerk, and determined to lead a steady life. The reasons which 
prompt his dismissal are not, it must be confessed, of the most 
business-like nature. The fastidious Helmer was an old school- 
fellow of Krogstad, and does not like to be called by his christian 
name before the clerks, especially by Krogstad. Moreover he knows 
of Krogstad’s early fault, and with the conscious rectitude of a man 
who has never been found out, he will not have his immaculate bank 
stained with the presence of such a man. So Krogstad is dismissed, 
and Mrs. Linden gets his place. Krogstad, however, is not to be got 
rid of so easily ; he presents himself to Mrs. Helmer, and reminds her 
that some years before, when her husband was very ill, and her father 
dying, she came to him and asked for 300/. He advanced it, requir- 
ing only her father’s name as a security. Mrs. Helmer, knowing 
that to trouble either husband or father would be to kill him, obtained 
her father’s signature by the simple process of writing it herself, and 
is struck dumb when Krogstad points out to her that this is forgery, 
and that it was no worse a deed than hers which ruined his whole life. 
He is quite unable to make her see anything but her motives, which 
were certainly excellent, but leaves her with the assurance that if he is 
driven out of society a second time she shall suffer the same lot. The 
first act ends with a lecture of Helmer’s on the enormity of Krogstad’s 
crime, and the subterfuges by which he sought to conceal it, in every 
word of which Mrs. Helmer hears herself condemned. 

Mrs. Helmer has been brought up all her life, first by her father 
and then by her husband, to be their plaything, and is incapable 
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of being much else. But her quick, sensitive nature responds 
with terrible readiness to Helmer’s denunciations of the fault of 
untruth, and how it poisons all home life. So the second act shows 
her shaken to her very soul, and already telling her nurse that the 
children must not see so much of her as hitherto. She is preparing 
a fancy dress for a ball which she is to attend as a Capri fisher girl, 
dancing the tarantella, when Helmer appears, and she again begins 
to ask him to keep Krogstad and dismiss some other clerk to make 
room for Mrs. Linden. Pressed, he gives his reasons, which his wife 
laughs at as petty. This nettles him, and he sends off Krogstad’s 
dismissal at once. Krogstad comes in and tells Mrs. Helmer that 
so far as he is concerned the matter shall be a secret between himself 
and the Helmers, but that her husband must certainly know of the 
forged cheque, and through it he (Krogstad) shall rise in the world, 
and be virtually the director of the bank. Mrs. Helmer laughs at 
the idea of her husband coming to terms with such a wretch, and 
the scene closes with Krogstad dropping his denunciation into 
Helmer’s letter-box. Her friend, Mrs. Linden, finds her in a state of 
distraction, from which she learns the whole situation. She, who 
was formerly engaged to Krogstad, goes away intending to use all 
her influence with him to make him take back the letter, only in 


the mean time, of course, Helmer must not go near the letter-box. 
He enters, and, to keep him from going to read his letters, Mrs. 
Helmer, while still in an agony of apprehension, dances the taran- 
tella like a mad creature. This is a powerful scene out of many such. 
While Dr. Rank is quietly playing at the piano Helmer sits on the sofa, 
calm and serene, nodding and directing his wife’s movements as, with 
the dreadful secret in her bosom, she dances round and round the 


room. 
The last act is at midnight. The letter remains in the box. 


Mrs. Linden and Krogstad have met as old lovers, and have agreed 
to share each other’s lot, but Mrs. Linden will be no party to any 
further deception as between husband and wife; so the letter lies 
locked behind the wire, and the key is in Helmer’s pocket. The 
ball is over, the Helmers descend to their own flat, the house is still, 
and Helmer, fired by his good fortune, his wife’s beauty, and his 
friend’s champagne, is in spirits much too high for Nora, who feels 
the storm very near now. 

She welcomes an interruption in the shape of Dr. Rank, who looks 
in on his way home, and as he bids them good-night, Helmer takes 
his letters out of the box, and finds two of Rank’s cards marked with 
a black cross. This is his preconcerted way of announcing his coming 
death from a malady which has long threatened him. The shock 
sobers Helmer, who retires to his study to read his letters, and leaves 
his wife in the sitting-room. Before leaving her he says, ‘ Nora, I 
often wish some danger might threaten you against which I could 
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stake body and soul, and all, all else for your dear sake.’ This is 
the echo of her own feelings. She by now fully realises her crime, 
but all the more does she look to her husband—whom she loves and 
reverences as a demi-god—to take all on his shoulders and save her 
from ruin. While she fully expects him to do so, and does not for a 
moment dream that he will yield to Krogstad in one single point, 
she has learned too much in the last few hours, and, to avoid accept- 
ing so great a sacrifice, rushes out to drown herself—when Helmer 
appears. In two minutes he destroys the ideal that Nora had made 
of him. He tells her furiously that she has ruined him, that he 
must now submit to all Krogstad’s demands, that, of course, he shall 
take the children away from her, that he might have expected such 
conduct from her father’s daughter—in short, he reveals himself as 
caring only for himself, as utterly careless of her trouble, and pours 
out infinite vials of wrath and scorn on her stupidity and wickedness. 
They can live together as before, and will do so, of course, to save 
appearances, but she has forfeited his love for ever. In the midst 
of the storm Krogstad sends a letter with the forged cheque, which 
he gives up for Helmer to destroy. Helmer’s first cry is, ‘I am 
saved,’ and, having added that he forgives his wife, with some edifying 
comments such as that a man always feels so happy when he has 
forgiven his wife and so forth, he supposes that they will now go on 
as before. But his wife does not see matters in that light at all. In 
one instant of life, a lightning flash has revealed to her—herself, her 
situation, and her husband all in their true light, and all utterly 
different from what she expected. She thought she was her husband’s 
wife, and she finds she is only his toy. She finds herself absolutely 
alone in the world, with nobody to guide her except a man who de- 
spises her from the bottom of his heart. The situation is unbearable, 
and she goes away from him to learn, as she says, to know herself 
before presuming to teach her children. Will she return? 

Such is in brief A Doll’s House. But the thousand little points, 
the sweetmeats Mrs. Helmer eats on the sly, the stories she tells, the 
pet names Helmer showers on her, his rejoicing over ‘ her woman’s 
weakness,’ his vanity (the irritating complacency with which he 
laughs at his own little jokes), the whole episode of Dr. Rank’s 
story, cannot be told in an abstract. 

Ghosts is another riddle, but it is not so easy to speak of as A 
Doll’s House. It is shorter, much shorter, than A Doll’s House, 
but it is quite as long as we can bear. Mrs. Alving, a lady of posi- 
tion and property, residing on her own estate in Norway, is introduced 
on the day when she is expecting her only boy Oswald to return from 
Paris, where he has overworked himself as an artist. She had money 
of her own and a large fortune from her husband. The latter she 
has devoted to building a ‘home’ to his memory. All her life has 
been passed in also building up a reputation for his son to revere, just 
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as her married life was passed in concealing the debauchery and 
drunkenness which made her life with him a martyrdom. Oswald 
tipples—there is no doubt of it; and when Mrs. Alving hears him 
trying to kiss Regina (her maid) in the dining-room, the key-note 
of the whole play is given by her ejaculation of ‘ Ghosts!’ by which 
Mrs. Arling means that we are all the ghosts of our fathers’ deeds. 
After a time Oswald confides to her that it is not overwork that is 
wrong with him, it is a taint in his blood, which has already once in 
Paris driven him mad. He now carries always with him a box of 
morphia powders, with which he wants to be put out of the way when 
his malady recurs. In coming home he has been struck with the 
beauty of Regina. She seems so full of strength, and the promise 
of enjoyment of life, that he is sure she would take him out of his 
wretched self, while, if the worst came to the worst, he could rely on 
her to put him out of his misery. His mother is obliged to tell 
him that Regina is his half-sister, and, under the strain of this an- 
nouncement, and the excitement of the burning down of the ‘ Alving 
Home,’ his mind gives way. The curtain falls at sunrise after the 
terrible night, and leaves the unhappy mother with her son going 
mad before her eyes, while, with the morphia powder in her hand, 
she recoils from the horror of being his murderess. 

Ghosts is a rift into hell, and into a hell more awful than Dante’s 
or Milton’s. The physical torture of Judas, the mental agony of Satan 
are all far off; our possible share in them is inthe future. But Ibsen 
begins with us on safe and everyday ground, and then almost un- 
observed he draws aside a bolt here and a bar there, till with a 
hideous tumult our platform gives way, and we find ourselves in 
the roar of infernal tempests and surrounded by the ghosts of 
our own misdeeds. This is a hell to terrify indeed, one built up 
round us day by day for ourselves and our offspring with our own 
hands. The intimate connection which Ibsen points out here with 
the worst fates that can befall mankind, and our own daily actions, 
makes (Ghosts terrible reading, and the burden of life almost too 
heavy to be borne. It may be questioned whether such a play ought 
to be written. It certainly would be intolerable if written by one 
who took the monkey-like delight in the weaknesses of human 
nature which some writers have shown. But the deep, almost reli- 
gious, tone of the writing gives the play a right to stand its trial at 
least, and for those whose nerves are strong enough to let them look 
into its abysses it may offer potent morals. 

Ghosts was followed in the next year by An Enemy of Society. 
In a small town in Norway there is a bath establishment presided 
over by a Doctor Stockmann, a genial, honest man, delighted to be 
in the small bustle of a small town after years of burial in a village 
practice. He is adored by his wife and children, is hot-tempered, 
warm-hearted, and impulsive. He is one of the very few of Ibsen’s 
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characters that one can imagine seeing on the stage with any com- 
fort. He likes beef and whisky toddy, has inexhaustible spirits, and 
is popular with every one except his brother, the burgomaster. The 
latter—a cold, calculating man with a digestion his brother is always 
laughing at, and an intense pride in his office and importance—mis- 
trusts the doctor. His mistrust is thoroughly well grounded ; for, 
on the latter discovering that the water which supplies the bath is 
poisonous, he proposes to say so publicly and at once, and to set about 
remedying the drains, which the burgomaster’s obstinacy has had 
laid in the wrong place. He is heartily supported by his townsmen 
so long as they are under the impression that the shareholders in the 
baths will have to pay; but when they find that the money must be 
raised by a local tax on themselves, they all turn against him. De- 
termined that the truth shall be known, he summons a general 
meeting. They forbid him to talk about the baths, but allow him 
to make some general remarks—which are trenchant. He ‘ detests 
leading men,’ ‘the most dangerous enemies of truth and freedom are 
the compact majority.’ ‘ What sort of truth does a majority take 
up?’ ‘Truths that are so decrepit that they are in a fair way to 
become lies.’ At the same time he says in reply to a question ‘ What 
are some of these old truths that have become lies?’ ‘Ah! I couldn’t 
go over the whole heap of abominations, but to begin with I’ll just 
keep to one acknowledged truth, which at bottom is a hideous lie... . 
and that is the doctrine that the multitude, the vulgar herd, the 
masses, are the pith of the people, that indeed they are the people; 
that the common man, that the ignorant, undeveloped member of 
society has the same right to condemn or to sanction, to govern or 
to rule, as the few people of intellectual power. The sort of people 
I am speaking of you don’t find only in the lower classes; they 
crawl and swarm all around us—up to the very highest classes of 
society. Why, only look at your own smug and smart burgomaster.’ 
And so forth. He ends by saying that he would ‘much rather see 
his dear native town ruined than see it flourishing on a lie.’ 

Of course such a wretch must not be tolerated. He is voted an 
‘enemy of society,’ boycotted, and ruined; but he does not care in 
the least, and the drama closes with his resolution to stay on in the 
town, and teach the ragamuffins, and see if there is any good stuff 
in them. 

An Enemy of Society embodies Ibsen’s recorded opinions in a 
curiously literal manner. The play appeared in 1882, and on the 
3rd of January of that year he wrote to a friend :— 

Bjérnson says the majority is always right, and for a practical politician that is 
the proper thing to say. I, on the contrary, must necessarily say, ‘The minority 
is always right.’ Of course I do not refer to that minority of people who are in a 
state of stagnation, and who are left in the lurch by the great intermediate party, 


with us called Liberals; but I mean that minority which is the advanced guard in 
the forward march towards a goal the majority is not yet in a condition to attain. 
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Perhaps a letter from Ibsen to George Brandes written so long 
ago as 1871 and before An Enemy of Society was dreamed of, may 
be with advantage quoted here. 


The state is the curse of the individual, How was the municipal strength of 
Prussia purchased? ly the absorption of the individual into the political and 
geographical idea. The bar-keeper makes the best soldier. The opposite case may 
be exemplified by the Jews, the nobility of the human race. How have they 
maintained their individuality in isolation, in poetry, notwithstanding all the 
brutality of the outside world? Through the fact that they have had no municipal 
burdens on their shoulders. Had they remained in Palestine, they would have 
gone to ruin in their construction long ago, as all other peoples have done, The 
state must be abolished. Ina revolution that would bring about so desirable a 
consummation, I should gladly take part. Undermine the idea of the common- 
wealth, set up spontaneity and spiritual kinship as the sole determining points in a 
union, and there will be attained the beginning of a freedom that is of some value. 
Changes in the form of government are nothing else than different degrees of trifling 
—a little more, or a little less—absurd folly. The state has its rootin time; it will 
attain its summit in time. Greater things than it will fall. All existing forms of 
religion will pass away. Neither moral conceptions nor art forms have an eternity 
before them. To how much, after all, is it our duty to hold fast? Who will 
vouch for me that two and two do not make five on Jupiter ? 

Ibsen to Brandes, Feb. 17, 1871. 

What is really needed is a revolt in the human spirit. 

Ibsen to Brandes, Dec, 20, 1870. 


The Wild Duck (1884) is a sort of companion piece to An 
Enemy of Society, and the two together form a foil to Nora and 
the Pillars of Society. The two former plays contain the portraits 
of men who try to set right the false situations described in the two 
latter. Nora is a crusade for a ‘true marriage ;’ the Wild Duck is 
the story of a man who tried to make his friend live such a marriage. 
The Pillars of Society shows an unsound condition of commercial 
morality ; and An Enemy of Society is the man who seeks to remedy 
that condition. 

In Dr. Stockmann Ibsen has drawn the portrait of a man of 
abundant health and strength, full of the enjoyment of life, endowed 
with splendid energy and endless capacity for work, and he is made 
to fail because he is unshaken in his devotion to the truth. The 
man himself is invincible ; but the idea, powerless against the world 
arrayed against it, recoils on the man and ruins him. In Gregers 
Werle—the principal character of the Wild Duck—there is nothing 
to admire except a certain insane disinterestedness. He is an im- 
pressionable, inexperienced young man, not over-manly, who prides 
himself on his common-sense. His personality is of the least im- 
pressive kind, but in the strength of his exaltation he commits acts 
of the most insufferable tactlessness and cruelty. The plot is, in 
brief, as follows. Gregers returns home after an absence of fifteen 
years and finds his old friend Ekdal married to a cast-off favourite of 
his father’s. Their home is, in spite of small means and the skeleton 
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in the closet, a happy and contented one. Ekdal is perfectly igno- 
rant; his wife is discreet, and entirely devoted to him and their 
daughter of fourteen. Gregers determines to let in the light, to 
make them live ‘a true marriage’ as he says, in distressing parody 
of Nora’s utterances. He does so with results that might have been 
foreseen—the ruin of his friend’s happiness, and the death by her own 
hand of their little daughter. With helpless fatuity he remarks, 
when all the mischief is done, ‘I hope you will allow, Mrs. Ekdal, 
that I acted for the best.’ ‘Oh, yes, I dare say you did,’ says the 
poor woman. ‘All I can say is, God forgive you for what you’ve 
done!’ Truly a most pestilent fellow! The moral of the play is 
drawn by Dr. Relling, the common-sense character of the piece, who 
openly sneers at Werle from first to last. After the catastrophe, 
when the latter observes that Ekdal and his wife must have travelled 
a long way from the ‘ ideals of their youth,’ he remarks, ‘ Before I 
forget it, with your kind permission I will ask you not to use that 
outlandish word. We have a very good Norwegian word that means 
just the same thing: Lie. Life would be unbearable if it were not 
for its lies.’ 

Dr. Relling is a comfortable robust character—in every way the 
peer of Dr. Stockmann, only with more knowledge of the world. He 
diagnoses Gregers in the following summary way : ‘ You are suffering 
from a complicated case. First you have this gouty fever for getting 
things right ; and then, which is worse, you go about as if bewitched, 
in a sort of worshipping craze ; you must always have something out- 
side your own concerns to gape at.’ 

Rosmersholm was written three years ago. The play takes its 
name from an estate in Norway owned by Rosmer, a widowed clergy- 
man living there with a housekeeper and one Rebecca West, who 
nursed Rosmer’s wife during the days of mental aberration that pre- 
ceded her death by suicide in the millstream. The parson’s political 
opinions, once of the most orthodox, are—when the play opens— 
rapidly becoming radical. He is drawn as a good man. His life is 
decorous, his ambitions dignified. He seeks to ennoble those he meets, 
and this object, often set forth to Rebecca West, has inspired her with 
the warmest admiration and enthusiasm for him. Tragic though the 
ending to his first marriage had been, it was, in some respects, a for- 
tunate thing for him that his wife died. They were not happy 
together, and there were not wanting tongues to accuse Rebecca of 
seeking to supply the dead wife’s place, and of carelessness as to her 
position and reputation in the meantime. She was in this respect 
guiltless and always had been, but she had, in point of fact, allowed 
Mrs. Rosmer to suspect her, and had played upon her feelings not 
without the hope that her evidently suicidal bent might deepen into 
action. All this with the loftiest ideas—the notion, namely, that 
she might be to Rosmer what his wife could never be—a sharer in 
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his great ideals. She succeeds: and Rosmer offers her his hand. 
But the year and more that she has spent in his society have so far 
ennobled her views that she feels unworthy of the prize she has 
striven for so earnestly, and she declines it. How Rosmer is brought 
to see the fine possibilities of Rebecca’s nature, and to realise that 
there at last, but separated for ever from him by a gulf of criminal 
intent, is the true and only partner for him; how all desire for life 
and work is shrivelled up in him, and how the two, in the end, 
commit suicide together, can only be rightly told in Ibsen’s words. 
The majestic gloom that arrests our attention even for the horror of 
Ghosts broods over Rosmersholm from first to last. It is this power 
of atmospheric effect, of projecting over the whole drama the shadow 
of an awful, an inevitable fate, that makes Ibsen’s plays what they 
are. In this solemn half light he can develop plots that no other 
writer would dare to handle—or at any rate that no other writer 
could handle—without evoking their condemnation as violent 
or absurd. 

The Lady of the Sea appeared about two months ago. It is re- 
markable as being the only play of Ibsen’s where a human will at war 
with unfriendly fates wins the fight. It ends happily after a long 
and anxious development. Before she was married, Mrs. Wangel— 
the lady of the sea—was engaged to a sailor, who one day told her 
that he had murdered his captain in the preceding night. He 
must flee for his life and travel far and long, but in the end he 
would come back and fetch her. He took a ring from her finger, 
and one from his own, and, fastening both to his keyring, he flung 
the whole into the sea in token that they were both now married 
to each other and to the ocean. The trick sounds little enough told 
so—it seems only the commonplace staginess of a rascal. But the man 
was something more than a rascal. He was a man of pertinacity and 
courage. The girl was impressionable, and her former lover had 
gained a real ascendency over her. Thus when she had been three 
years married and found herself still thinking of the stranger she 
began to feel her disloyalty keenly. Their only child had died, and 
she was driven to tell her husband the whole story. He is, fortunately, 
a doctor anda wise man. He recognises that some of the disorder of 
her mind is to be physically explained, more may be accounted for 
by one of those mysterious affinities for the sea sometimes shown by 
sensitive natures, and the residuum representing any fraction of his 
wife’s affection that is really not his, is exceedingly small. Fore- 
warned, forearmed. The stranger appears and summons Mrs. Wangel 
to leave her husband’s side and follow him. A sufficiently painful 
scene ensues; but the doctor is skilful and firm, he rides with a light 
hand, and the stranger is routed. 

The Lady of the Sea seems to be Ibsen’s answer to the charge, 
freely levelled at him, of pessimism. His genius had certainly led 
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him to presiding for the most part over gloomy and hopeless tangles, 
and he has confessed himself to be a pessimist as regards humanity in 
most of the shapes it is likely to assume. At the same time, how- 
ever, he is an optimist astoits future. Witness the admirable vigour 
with which he clothes Dr. Stockmann, and the teachableness displayed 
even by the insufferable Helmer. He has the most profound and 
cordial admiration for all strong individualities. To take perhaps the 
most conspicuous figure of our time, Prince Bismarck, he reveres the 
mighty ruler and only regrets that he does not understand the 
longing of his age for beauty. 

Such in faint outline is Henrik Ibsen, one who is not to be 
laughed down nor damned with faint praise, still less cowed into 
silence. He says his word and strikes his blow for righteousness, 
as he conceives it, and cares neither who hears nor who forbears, 
neither who is smitten nor whois spared. He is already a power 
in the world of to-day, and it is hard to see that his influence has 
much more than dawned. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





MR. GLADSTONE'S ‘PLAIN SPEAKING, 


THERE are several very remarkable points in the last article which 
Mr. Gladstone has penned upon the question of the Irish Union. 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable is the fact of its having been 
written at all. It is easy to understand that a certain amount of 
uneasiness may have disturbed the mind of a statesman who, whilst 
confessing that the evidence was incomplete, and that ‘ no adequate 
history of the Union has yet been written,’ has nevertheless given 
his verdict against his own country, and has denounced her, or 
‘those who used her authority,’ as having, in her treatment of 
Ireland, ‘combined violence and fraud, baseness, tyranny, and 
cruelty, in a degree rarely, if ever, paralleled in history.’ But, 
apart from the natural desire to show some justification for a state- 
ment so wide and so strong, there seems scarcely sufficient reason for 
unearthing and calling the attention of the public to the sickening 
and ghastly details of a period over which a veil might well be 
thrown by all those who really desire that there should be a‘ union of 
hearts’ between England and Ireland. To support that part of his 
indictment against England which is based upon her alleged cruelty, 
Mr. Gladstone relates several harrowing instances of brutality on 
the part of loyalists, with only a casual allusion to the atrocities 
committed on the other side. In this narration he commits two not 
inconsiderable mistakes. 

In the first place, he omits to give due, or indeed any, weight to 
the circumstances under which these barbarities were committed, the 
abnormal state of the country at the time, and the terrible conse- 
quences which would have followed if victory had fallen to the 
traitors and enemies of England who had risen in rebellion against 
her. In the second place, he identifies the said barbarities 
with the policy of the Act of Union; whereas, however unjusti- 
fiable they may have been, they were committed in the suppres- 
sion of a rebellion of a formidable character, the nature and 
conduct of which had been such as to excite and inflame 
men’s minds to a terrible pitch, and which had been accom- 
panied by acts of cruelty upon the part of the rebels which had 
provoked beyond endurance the loyal population of the country.' 

! I would refer those who wish to study the details of cruelty on the rebel side, to 


the third volume of Mr. Froude’s Hnglish in Ireland, p. 404, where commences the 
chapter entitled ‘ The Rebellion.’ 
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Mr. Gladstone, indeed, admits that ‘there was a rebellion and there 
were rebels,’ but he goes on to repeat the old and long since exploded 
fallacy that ‘ people became rebels under a course of treatment such 
as allows of no rational interpretation but one, namely that the 
Government were determined that there should be rebels.’? To this 
conclusion it is impossible that any one should come who has read 
Lord Camden’s letters and endeavoured to judge impartially upon 
the question. The British Government may not have been always 
right in its Irish policy, and some of its acts were probably such as a 
Minister would hardly propose, or a Parliament accept, in the present 
day. But we are far too apt, when we discuss such questions, to speak 
and write as if those whose conduct and policy we impugn had the 
same surrounding circumstances and the same experience as ourselves. 

At the time of which we write, the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion had by no means passed away. The seeds of anarchy and of 
revolutionary sentiment had been sown in every European country, 
and Ireland had certainly not been exempt from the visitation. Mr. 
Gladstone’s favourite theory we know to be that Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
recall was the cause of all the subsequent troubles in Ireland. The 
theory will not hold water for a moment. Long before Lord Fitz- 
william’s brief viceroyalty, Ireland had been honey-combed with 
secret societies, which, under different titles and with slightly 
varying organisations, spread treason right and left, and threatened, 
if suffered to develop and strengthen themselves without check, to 
destroy British influence in Ireland, and to inflict a severe blow upon 
the British Monarchy itself. It may have been and very likely was 
the case that the rebellion was precipitated by the hope of the rebels 
that the disappointed Catholics; might be induced to assist them ; but 
to assert of the rebellion in 1798, either that it was caused by Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s recall in 1795, or that it was not connected with events 
which oceurred long before that period, is to shut one’s eyes to the 
overwhelming mass of evidence by which the contrary is proved. 
The rebellion had long been maturing, it was beyond all doubt a 
eruel and bloody insurrection, and evoked a retaliatory spirit from 
which sprang those cruelties which Mr. Gladstone parades in his 
indictment against his country. I do not wish to multiply the 
counter-quotations with which I might reply. The massacres of 
Scullabogue and Wexford Bridge are only examples of the spirit by 
which the rebels were animated, and Lord Cornwallis, whom Mr. 
Gladstone fairly cites against the excesses of the loyalists, writes at 
the end of June 1798: ‘The deluded wretches are still wandering 
about in considerable bodies, and are committing still greater 
cruelties than they themselves suffer.’ 

The truth of the matter is that in a rising which was intended, 
but failed, to take the Government by surprise, which at once assumed 
the character of a quasi-civil war, and in which the bitterness of 

2 Plain Speaking, p. 16. 
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religious animosity was unfortunately aroused, both sides committed 
excesses which cannot be too strongly condemned. But, be this as 
it may, and however the action of Mr. Pitt’s Government may now 
be stigmatised, we must not forget that the result of that action was 
that French invasion failed, secret societies were broken up, and the 
rebellion was crushed. I gladly join in the condemnation of cruelty 
on either side. I gladly recognise the fact that in the days of the 
rebellion Catholic priests were found (just as Catholic priests who 
obey the Head of their Church are found to-day) to condemn outrage 
and exert themselves to moderate and restrain the lawless and evil 
passions which were abroad. But these creditable instances do not 
change the main facts of history, and whoever endeavours to regard 
that history as a judge and not as an advocate, can hardly fail to 
come to the conclusion that whilst there is much to condemn on 
both sides, and certainly on the side of individual loyalists who 
committed cruelties after the rebellion had been suppressed, there is 
no valid foundation or justification for the attempt to fasten upon 
the British Government a monopoly of cruelty, and the imputation 
of having deliberately practised this. cruelty as part and parcel of 
their policy towards Ireland. 


The second mistake of which I submit that Mr. Gladstone has 
been guilty, is in his attempt to make out that the cruelties com- 
mitted in the suppression of the rebellion had some connection with 
the policy of the Union, with which they had absolutely nothing 
whatever to do. In fact, it was entirely unnecessary to have intro- 
duced them at all in an article upon ‘the Irish Union,’ unless it was 
intended to create a prejudice against the authors of that measure, 
and to obscure the real issues which have to be considered. It is 
perfectly true that the British Government may have shared the 
opinion of Lord Clare, that ‘the seditious and treasonable conspiracies 
which had brought this country to the verge of ruin,’ were ‘the 
natural offspring of the adjustment of 1782,’ i. e. of ‘Grattan’s Par- 
liament.’ But even if the Government believed that the character 
and condition of the Irish Parliament had fostered the secret 
societies which brought about the rebellion, it requires a wide 
stretch of imagination to infer from this circumstance that any 
cruelties practised in the suppression of that rebellion were part and 
parcel of a policy which aimed at the peaceful solution of the question 
by the union of the Parliaments of the two countries. Yet this is 
what Mr. Gladstone would apparently have us believe, and it would 
seem to follow that he considers the Act of Union in itself as a 
cruelty, inflicted upon Ireland as a punishment for the rebellion. 
The whole tone and tenor of the debates in both Legislatures show 
that the exact contrary was the case. The authors and advocates of 
the measure believed that they were conferring a boon upon Ireland, 
and Lord Clare concluded his speech on the 10th of February, 1800, 
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by the eloquent expression of his confidence that it would give to his 
native country ‘lasting peace and security for her religion, her laws, 
her liberty, and her property, an increase of strength, riches, and 
trade, and the final extinction of national jealousy and animosity.’ ® 
It is possible that Mr. Gladstone may think little of the authority 
or opinions of Lord Clare, who is generally held in so great aversion 
by Irish ‘ Patriots,’ or at least by that section of Irish Patriots who 
consider patriotism and insurrection against authority as convertible 
terms. Among such politicians no term is too harsh for the illus- 
trious statesman who so well defended the Union, and whom Lord 
Cornwallis described as ‘ by far the most moderate and right-headed 
man in the country.’ The words which I have quoted, however, and 
many other passages which I might quote from Lord Clare’s speech, 
bear the stamp alike of sincerity and patriotism, although they may 
not recommend themselves to any one who is determined to see in 
the policy of the Union nothing but ‘ baseness’ and ‘ cruelty.’ 

But perhaps the most remarkable part of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Plain 
Speaking’ is to be found in his ‘ historical remark’ upon the Parnell 
Commission. He tells us that he understands that Commission to 
have been appointed ‘for a double, not a triple purpose ; it was to 
examine into the origin of certain forged letters, and into an alleged 
complicity of Nationalists with crime; but not,’ so far as Mr. Glad- 
stone knows, ‘to investigate the views of Irishmen on the moral 
authority of the Act of Union.’ And ‘ yet,’ continues Mr. Gladstone, 
‘I heard questions addressed, in evident good faith, by the Attorney 
General to Mr. W. O’Brien, which appeared to imply that some grave 
and special charge would be established against certain Irishmen in 
particular if it could be shown that they regarded the power, wielded 
im Ireland by England under the Act of Union as an alien and 
intrusive power ;’* and Mr. Gladstone illustrates his meaning by 
quoting a question put by Sir R. Webster, ‘ The only objection that 
you had to rebellion was that it was hopeless?’ to which Mr. O’Brien 
returned an affirmative answer. 

It is difficult to overrate the importance of the above passage, and 
the light which it throws upon Mr. Gladstone’s opinions and policy. 
The words of the Act of Parliament which appointed the Special Com- 
mission contain no allusion to ‘ forged letters,’ ‘ complicity with crime,’ 
or any other particular point of inquiry. They simply recite that 
‘whereas charges and allegations have been made against certain 
members of Parliament by the defendants in an action entitled 
« O’Donnell versus Walter and another,” and itis expedient thata special 
commission should be appointed to inquire into the truth of these 
charges and allegations,’ therefore powers are given to certain special 
commissioners to pursue such inquiry. The ‘forged letters’ were 
only one portion of the evidence produced in support of one part of 
the ‘ charges,’ and they are not mentioned in the appointing Act. 

* Speeches of the Earl Clare, p. 101. * Plain Speaking, p. 3. 
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But, so far from the appointment of the Commission having been fora 
double, not a triple purpose, the complaint again and again urged by 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends during the debates upon the Bill was 
that the scope of the proposed inquiry was too large and too vague. 
On the 1st of August, 1888, Mr. Gladstone thus declared his opinion : 
‘If,’ he said, ‘ these charges are to be gone into at all, it is only as part 
of a great mass of evidence involving the whole condition of Ireland 
and the history of every agrarian crime in that country. The question 
now proposed to be inquired into involves not only the condition of 
Ireland during recent years, but the history of agrarian crime and 
the history of the operations of certain Leagues alleged to be con- 
nected with it.> Mr. Gladstone further remarked, ‘ We are involved 
in the question whether the affairs of the Land League in 
1881 and 1882 ought or ought not to be examined into. 
Well, Sir, if it be the general sense of the House after all 
that has happened, that there should be an inquiry into the 
Land League and its proceedings, I, for my part, do not know that 
Iam called upon in any way to make an objection.’® After these 
words, and taking into account the whole tone and character of the 
debates upon the Special Commission Act, it is a little too late for 
Mr. Gladstone to seek to impose upon the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners a restriction against the absence of which he and his 
friends so emphatically protested. One of the main charges against 
‘certain members of Parliament and others’ was that they had 
joined and aided in the management of a League which, setting 
itself up above and in defiance of the law, had encouraged illegal 
and criminal proceedings, and established a reign of terror in 
Ireland which interfered with the peaceful performance of their 
contracts by loyal people, introduced a system of ‘ boycotting’ and 
intimidation contrary to law, and pursued with vengeance, even 
unto death, those who ventured to disobey its mandates. I give no 
opinion whatever as to the truth or falsehood of such a charge, but I 
do say that it is one of the issues which are now being tried, and 
that it is quite within the power and scope of this inquiry that the 
Commissioners, without affixing to any man personal complicity with 
crime, may condemn the Land League and National League as 
associations incompatible with order and the due observance of law, 
and may hold those who have directed and supported these associations 
to be at least indirectly guilty of complicity with the crime which may 
have followed their establishment. It is apparently to discount any 
such possible result that Mr. Gladstone seeks to limit the purpose for 
which the Commission was appointed, and to put forward prominently 
the ‘forged letters,’ which, although they naturally prejudiced the 
cause of those who relied upon them as part of their proof, were really 
immaterial to the greater part of the case before the Commissioners. 
It is necessary, however, to direct special attention to Mr. Glad- 
5 Hansard, vol. cccxxix. p. 1164. * Ibid., pp. 1166-7. 
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stone’s allusion and objection to the question of Sir Richard Webster. 
Mr. Gladstone in this part of his article appears to commit himself 
to three propositions :— 

1. That no ‘grave and special charge’ would be ‘ established 
against certain Irishmen in particular if it could be shown that they 
regarded the power wielded in Ireland by England under the Act of 
Union as an alien and intrusive power.’ 

2. That Irishmen are justified in regarding the Act of Union ‘as 
being for Ireland an act of force, to which Ireland has no moral but 
only a prudential obligation to conform.’ 

3. That, as ‘resistance to immoral laws is not in itself immoral,’ 
Mr. O’Brien or any other Irishman who thinks the Act of Union 
‘immoral’ is within his right in practising resistance—that is, in 
plain language, rebellion—if only he should not be restrained by its 
hopelessness. 

Now, the first observation I desire to make is that Mr. Gladstone 
places the whole of the question which he is discussing upon an 
entirely erroneous basis when he speaks of ‘the power wielded in 
Ireland by England under the Act of.Union.’ The Act of Union gave 
to England no power whatever which she did not possess hefore. The 
Act of Henry the Eighth declared that monarch to be King of Ireland 
in right of his being King of England; the inseparable union of the 
two Crowns was again recognised by an Act of William and Mary ; 
and the fact has never since been questioned by any lawyer, or 
indeed by any loyal subject of the British Crown. Mr. Gladstone is 
entirely beside the question when he speaks of the ‘ power wielded 
by England’ and ‘ the rule of England’—‘ wnder the Act of Union.’ 
‘The power and rule’ of England are the power and rule of the 
Crown of England, and these do not depend upon the Act of Union, 
but were exercised long before, and are not to be disputed. It is no 
use mincing matters upon such a question as this. No doubt the 
matter does not present itself to Mr. Gladstone in this light, but 
none the less does it stand thus—that the ‘rebellion’ which Mr. 
Gladstone implies (if he does not actually declare) is not ‘immoral’ 
unless ‘hopeless,’ is a rebellion against the Crown of England, 
because it is the Crown of England whose power and rule are ques- 
tioned. It is ‘British Rule’ and not ‘the Act of Union,’ the 
condemnation of which is the burden of ‘ Nationalist’ resolutions, 
A Parliamentary protest against an objectionable Act of Parliament, 
or a constitutional effort to obtain its repeal—these are, of course, 
proceedings of an altogether different character. If Mr. Gladstone’s 
words mean anything at all, they mean much more than this, and go 
to justify illegalities carried to the verge of rebellion against the 
authority of the Crown, and to justify them upon the ground that 
those who perpetrate them disapprove of a particular Act of Parlia- 
ment, and take upon themselves to condemn the manner in which it 
was carried some ninety years ago. 
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And, after all, let any impartial and sensible man ask himself this 
question: What was the Act of Union ? From Mr. Gladstone’s expres- 
sions one would be led to believe that it was something intolerably 
oppressive to Ireland, destructive to Irish interests, and carried in de- 
fiance of the Irish nation. Is there any responsible person who will so 
describe it? What did it take away from Ireland? I hearat once the 
indignant reply—‘ Her national Parliament.’ Is that true? The Parlia- 
ment which was taken away from Ireland was in no sense national. 
From it were excluded all Catholics. Mr. Gladstone himself speaks of it 
as having been ‘a weak body,’ and infused with ‘a mass of corruption ;’ 
and whether or no it be true that this was owing to ‘ English agency,’ 
the fact remains that neither purity, independence, nor nationality 
was strong in that Irish Parliament which was destroyed by the Act 
of Union. To call such a body a national Parliament is a mockery 
of words, and when Mr. Gladstone casually alludes to what might 
have been the case if the Fitzwilliam episode had ended differently, 
he is entirely begging the question, ignoring the immense diffi- 
culties which would have attended the attempt to reform and purify 
the Irish Parliament, and | forgetting the actual circumstances 
which had to be considered and taken into account by those who 
passed the Act of Union. With those who are either led away by 
the generous feeling which prompts a man to sympathise with any- 
thing which poses as patriotism, or who only make themselves im- 
perfectly acquainted with the subject, it is a common belief that the 
battle of the Act of Union was fought out between patriots on the 
one side and the janissaries of an oppressive power on the other. 
Nothing could be a greater error. Patriots no doubt there were 
who were perfectly honest in their patriotism. But the head and 
front and strength of the opposition to the Union came from the 
possessors of borough property, who had in past days found their 
influence in the Irish Parliament exceedingly valuable, and who 
fought hard to retain that of which the Union would deprive them. 
On the other hand, whatever faults may have been committed by the 
Government in carrying their Act, there is no reason whatever to 
doubt their entire belief in the words of its preamble, that it would 
‘ promote and secure the essential interests of Great Britain and [re- 
land, and consolidate the strength, power, and resources of the 
British Empire.’ 

Mr. Gladstone has more than once called Lord Cornwallis into 
the witness-box to support his eharges against the British Govern- 
ment. Let me follow his example with respect to the statements I 
have made. On the Ist of July, 1799, Lord Cornwallis writes to 
Mr. Dundas, ‘ There cannot be a stronger argument for the measure 
than the overgrown Parliamentary power of five or six of our 
pampered boroughmongers, who are become most formidable to 
Government by their long possession of the entire patronage of the 
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Crown in their respective districts.’’ Again, on the 7th of June, 
1800, he writes, ‘This country could not be saved without the 
Union, but you must not take it for granted that it will be saved 
by it ;’® and, on the 14th of December, ‘I shall continue to press the 
adoption of the measure which can alone in my opinion give quiet 
or security to this country. ® And when Mr. Gladstone is pressing 
his charges of corruption against the British Government, it is well 
that we should record the opinion of this same unimpeachable wit- 
ness as to the state of things with which that Government had to 
deal. In December 1798 Lord Cornwallis writes to Mr. Pitt, * That 
every man in this most corrupt cowntry should consider the im- 
portant question before us in no other point of view than as it may 
be likely to promote his own private objects of ambition and avarice, 
will not surprise you ;’'° in the following May he tells Major-General 
Ross that ‘ the Leaders of the opposition know and eagerly pursue 
their little dirty interests’'' in February 1800 he writes, ‘ The 
enemy, to my certain knowledge, offers five thousand pounds ready 
money for a vote. If we had the means, and were disposed to 
make such vile use of them, we dare not trust the credit of Govern- 
ment in the hands of such rascals ;’'* and in a previous letter to the 
Duke of Portland he declared that ‘the proposal of Union provoked 
the enmity principally of the boroughmongers, lawyers, and persons 
who from local circumstances thought they should be losers. If 
Lord Cornwallis is to be believed, the Irish Parliament was certainly 
infused with the ‘mass of corruption’ which Mr. Gladstone de 

scribes, but the corruption did not all come from England, and the 
destruction of such a Parliament can hardly be deemed to have been 
detrimental to the country. 

Mr. Gladstone is fond of strong language; he terms the success- 
ful suppression of treason and rebellion ‘ the triumph of iniquity,’ ™ 
and he claims to have shown ‘ the baseness of the Union policy, and 
the lack of all claim upon the conscience of the Irish as a nation.’ 
But, whatever Mr. Gladstone may say, the Act of Union was passed 
in the only formal and regular way in which it could have been 
passed, namely, by the Legislatures of the two countries; and it is 
simply a monstrous proposition that because, upon evidence con- 
fessedly imcomplete, the Nationalist leaders of to-day, supported in 
their view by Mr. Gladstone and his followers since 1886, declare 
that the Act was passed by corrupt means and against the sense of 
the Irish people, not only is the Act itself to be held ‘ void of moral 
authority,’ but Irishmen are to be justified in regarding the power 
wielded in Ireland by England ‘as an alien and intrusive power.’ 
Mr. Gladstone cannot escape under the shadow of the words ‘ power 
wielded wnder the Act of Union,’ because, in the first place, the 


* Cornwallis Correspondence, iii. 110, ® Ibid. p. 249. * Ibid. p. 311, 
© Ibid. p. 8. " Tbid. p. 103. 12 Thid. p. 184. 13 Ibid. p. 52. 
™ Plain Speaking, p. 9. 8 Ibid. p. 12. 
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power of England is independent of the Act, and, in the second place, 
the offences charged against ‘members of Parliament and others’ 
are offences which have nothing in the world to do with the Act of 
Union, but are alleged offences against the law which would un- 
doubtedly have been held to be offences in like circumstances before 
the passing of that Act, though, indeed, they would probably have 
been dealt with in a more summary manner. If his words mean 
anything, they mean that British rule in Ireland is the rule of an 
‘alien power,’ or, as he has elsewhere termed it, ‘ a foreign Execu- 
tive,’ '® and I confess that to my mind it is difficult to reconcile the 
use of such language with loyal allegiance to the sovereign of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

As a matter of fact, the Act of Union gave to Ireland much more 
than it took away. It advanced her, in Lord Clare’s words, ‘to the 
proud station of an integral and governing member of the greatest 
empire in the world ;’ it gave her a share (which, as events have 
turned out, is a larger share than she is entitled to) in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the whole empire, and it promoted Irish 
representatives from the position of members of a subordinate legis- 
lature with restricted powers, into that of entire equality with the 
other members of the Imperial Parliament. It is perfectly truae— 
and deeply to be regretted—that Catholic emancipation was denied 
to Ireland for twenty-nine years after the Union. But the causes 
which brought this about would have equally existed if the Act of 
Union had not passed, and it is absurd to argue that because these 
causes prevented emancipation after the Union, and because those 
who carried the measure were disappointed in their hopes that it 
would bring about this act of justice at an earlier period, therefore 
the Union is to be condemned, and it is to be assumed that the 
Irish Protestant Parliament would have been able and willing to 
overcome prejudices which so long prevailed in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, and that such a course would have received the neces- 
sary sanction of the Crown. Neither is it fair to overlook the fact 
that a very large body of the Catholics in Ireland were warm sup- 
porters of the Union. It is a needless insult, alike to the Catholics 
and to the British Government, to speak of ‘the anticipations of 
emancipation dangled before the eyes of the people by the men who 
afterwards pleaded, and who must have known beforehand, the 
rooted determination of George the Third to grant nothing of the 
kind.’'” As regards the Government, the evidence is certainly 
against the previous knowledge so readily assumed by Mr. Gladstone, 
whilst it was only natural that the Catholics should have hailed the 
prospect of getting rid of the Parliament which was the standing 
representation of the hated Protestant ascendency from which they 
had endured so much. 

16 Speech to an Irish deputation at Hawarden, 1886. 1" Plain Speaking, p. 11. 
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Mr. Gladstone tells us that the Act of Union has never received 
‘such an assent of the community as is necessary in order to invest 
it with moral authority.’ And here arises a question with regard to 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposition that the people of Ireland are ‘a com- 
munity.’ ‘Their title,’ he tells us, ‘stood, not only upon the 
witness of ages, but on the Act of the British Parliament in 1783.’ 
As no Act of Parliament could create a community, I am a little 
doubtful of Mr. Gladstone’s meaning, and I am very anxious not to 
misrepresent it. The Act of 1783 gave Ireland an independent 
Parliament, subject to the proviso that any Act which that Parlia- 
ment might pass required the assent of the Sovereign wnder the 
Great Seal of England, and that no Parliament could be held 
without licence under the Great Seal of Great Britain. This 
Parliament, moreover, had no power over the executive administra- 
tion. So far as the Parliament thus established could be said to 
represent the Irish community, it ceased in law to exist when the 
same Parliament which created it decreed its cessation with its 
own concurrence. I own that I cannot see how the position of the 
people of Ireland ‘as a community’ was affected by the creation 
or cessation of this Parliament. ‘The witness of ages’ is rather an 
ambiguous phrase; but if it is called in support of the theory of 
Ireland having ever had a ‘ national’ and independent Parliament of 
her own, I can only say that there is overwhelming proof that, 
previously to 1783, she never possessed any Parliament save that 
which represented British rule and the interests of British settlers. 
But as regards the ‘community,’ apart from the Parliament, the 
argument, so far as the passing of the Union is concerned, stands 
thus. The community was very largely Catholic; the Catholics 
were, beyond all doubt, divided upon the question, and large 
numbers of them supporters of the Union; and it is not enough to 
say that many of these supporters were afterwards dissatisfied 
because the recognition of their just claims was delayed. 

But the truth must not be conceded that the demand which Mr. 
Gladstone makes for Ireland to-day—or rather for that portion of 
Ireland which he has specially taken under his protection—is one 
which recognises in Ireland not only a community, but a nation, 
with equal national rights and claims to those of the people of 
England and Scotland. I desire to speak with the greatest respect 
of the Irish people. Their wit, their courage, their eloquence, the 
fidelity with which they have adhered to their old religion, in spite 
of much temptation to desert it—these are only some of the cha- 
racteristics which are admirable in the Irish race. But historical 
truth compels the observation that, as Sir John Davies, writing in 1612, 
tells us that the descendants of English colonists even at that time 
outnumbered the ancient natives, so in 1889 this is still more true, 
and the intermixture of races has been such that the inhabitants 
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of Ireland cannot really claim a separate nationality from our- 
selves. 

Let us look at the point to which Mr. Gladstone would bring us. 
If the Irish ‘community’ or ‘nation’ has never given a ‘moral 
assent to the Act of Union,’ if the ninety years during which it has 
existed are to count for nothing, and if the legitimate consequence 
is that ‘the community’ has a right to regard that Act as one 
‘without moral authority,’ what is our position as regards the Irish 
Parliament ? 

Mr. Gladstone would hardly seek to restore that Parliament as it 
existed at the time of its abolition. This would, of course, be im- 
possible, and indeed he tells us that ‘the eighty-five Nationalist 
members of Parliament have frankly agreed, since 1886, to accept 
the Act of Union on condition of its being modified by the erection 
of a statutory Parliament for the transaction of the internal affairs 
of Ireland,’'* Then let us see at what point we are landed. It will 
not do to say that you are to ‘erect’ a statutory Parliament in 
Dublin because there is such a pressure of work upon the Imperial 
Parliament in London that Irish business is neglected or badly done, 
although this is a strong*argument for an extension of local 
government, and doubtless must be dealt with. We are to give 
Ireland this Parliament because the Irish ‘ community’ is supposed 
to condemn the manner and matter of the Act of Union, and eighty- 
five ‘ Nationalist’ members are willing to accept this modification or 
compromise. But what right have those members or anybody else 
to compromise a national right? If it is as a community—or nation 
—that Ireland demands a separate Parliament, and if that demand 
is based upon her right ‘to take her place among the nations of the 
world’ (which has hitherto been the constant contention of the 
‘ Nationalist leaders’), then undoubtedly the concession made upon 
such grounds must carry us much further. In this point of view we 
have no right to make conditions. The national Parliament of 
Ireland must be as free and unrestricted as that of Great Britain, 
and every argument which Mr. Gladstone uses to justify the resistance 
of Irishmen to the Act of Union would be employed with equal 
force to justify the further claim for complete equality between the 
Parliaments. Would such equality be compatible with the safety 
and integrity of the Empire ? 

Writing to the Duke of Portland in January 1799, Lord 
Cornwallis says, ‘The question of union was brought forward upon the 
principle that two independent legislatures had a tendency to 
separate, that the independent legislatures of Ireland and England 
had shown that tendency, and that the effects of it were felt in 
divisions at home and attempts of invasion from abroad, '® The real 

simple truth is that the experiment of separate Parliaments was 
8 Plain Speaking, p. 11. 1° Cornwallis Correspondence, ii. 54. 
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tried from 1783 to 1800 and signally failed. Mr. Gladstone attempts 
to minimise the importance of the differences between the Parlia- 
ments of London and Dublin, and indeed seems to imply that the 
British and not the Irish Parliament was to blame in two of the 
most important of these. This was not the opinion of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, who, in his great speech in 1834, pointed out 
that within six years from the establishment of ‘what is called 
the independence of the Irish Parliament, the foreign relations 
of the two countries, the commercial intercourse of the two coun- 
tries, the sovereign exercise of authority in the two countries, 
were the subjects of litigation and dispute,’ and emphatically 
declared that ‘the history of Ireland herself, between the year 1782 
and the period of the Union, is pregnant with evidence fatal to the 
re-establishment of the system under which her affairs were then 
administered—conclusive as to the fact, that under such a system 
the connection between the two countries is in perpetual danger.’ ® 
And yet be it remembered that the Irish Parliament which existed 
between 1782 and 1800 was a Parliament principally returned by 
men who were supposed to be favourable to British interests and 
whose representatives belonged to the dominant religion. The Par- 
liament which Mr. Gladstone would create would of course be of a 
very different character. Religious differences might, and it may 
be hoped, would, not interfere with the work of legislation ; but, apart 
from this question altogether, let any man ask himself whether the 
opinions expressed and votes given at Westminster by the members 
of the so-called ‘Irish Party’ are such as to render it in any way 
probable that their legislation would be such as could be endorsed 
and supported by the Parliament of Great Britain. Judging only 
from the proceedings of the few last years in the House of Commons, 
and taking into account the not inconsiderable portion of Irishmen 
who deprecate the prospect of being placed in the hands of a so- 
called ‘ Nationalist’ Parliament, it is hardly possible to doubt that 
the Imperial Parliament would very soon be called upon to interfere 
with its statutory rival, and the difficulty of such interference would 
be considerable if the position of the latter had been recognised as 
based upon ‘national rights,’ and the ‘moral support’ of the Irish 
‘community’ could be invoked against the ‘alien power’ of Great 
Britain. On the other hand, of what has Ireland to complain in her 
present position? Has her influence been smaller than her position 
has warranted during the last sixty years? For a considerable 
period (especially between 1835-41) the Irish members held the 
balance of power, and Lord Melbourne’s Government depended for 
its existence upon the support of Mr. O’Connell. In still later times, 
the value of the support of Irish members has been recognised by 
both political parties, although until a recent period both have 
united ih the patriotic refusal to grant Irish demands which 
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appeared inconsistent with the general interests of the Empire. Has 
insufficient time been given to the consideration of Irish questions ? 
The pages of Hansard for more than twenty years past will confirm 
the negative reply to such a question. What then is the complaint 
which Ireland can legitimately make ? And are there no complaints 
to be made on the other side? If Ireland complains that at the 
present moment the views of the majority of her members, supported 
by the majority from Scotland and Wales, are overborne by English 
votes in the House of Commons, how much more forcibly might Great 
Britain have complained in 1835-41, when her Conservative majority 
was overborne and a Liberal Ministry sustained by Irish votes! 

Mr. Gladstone must be admitted to stand on strong ground when 
he points to the fact that his views are supported by 85 out of the 
103 Irish members, because when the Legislature of the United 
Kingdom has enlarged the franchise with the intention of ascertaining 
the opinions of the people, it is right that those representative 
opinions should be regarded ; nor is it a sufficient answer to hint at 
coercion, which has not been proved by one single election petition. 
There is, however, a different and an unanswerable argument. The 
amount of attention to be paid to the demands of the representatives 
of any portion of her Majesty’s dominions must depend upon the 
character of those demands. If they are really and unmistakably of 
a local character, the disposition of the Legislature will always tend 
to their favourable consideration. But if, for instance, the 85 Irish 
members should ‘ frankly agree’ upon a demand to sever altogether 
the connection between Great Britain and Ireland, such a demand 
could not for a moment be entertained. The demand is now stated 
to be for ‘ the erection of a statutory Parliament for the transaction 
of the internal affairs of Ireland.’ Surely it is obvious that for affairs 
which are bond fide of a local character no ‘ Parliament’ is wanted. 
If such a body were created, there would be endless difficulties in 
determining what were the ‘affairs’ with which it should deal, 
whilst if it was to be limited and its powers restricted by statute, it 
could hardly be deemed to comply with the conditions of an inde- 
pendent Parliament, or to satisfy the aspirations of those who regard 
the calling into existence of such a body as a step towards enabling 
Ireland ‘to take her place among the nations of the world.’ No limi- 
tation and no restriction could be tolerated by the ‘ Nationalist’ party, 
and an agitation for equality would at once spring into existence. 

We are told, however, by Mr. Gladstone that in consenting to 
a ‘statutory Parliament’ the Irishman ‘ foregoes his claim for the 
re-establishment of his imperial independence by the repeal of the 
Union, and he renounces his title to the use of any other than Parlia- 
mentary methods for obtaining the limited conception of Home Rule, 
although if the Act of Union is void of moral authority he would be 


justified in employing against it any methods whatever not in them- 
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selves immoral.’*!_ I am not quite sure what are those un-Parlia- 
mentary methods to which Mr. Gladstone here refers as being 
‘renounced’ by the Irishman, though if they are methods outside 
the law I see no great merit in their renunciation; and if they are 
legal methods I do not see why the term un-Parliamentary should 
be applied to them.‘ But when we are told of the ‘claim for the 
re-establishment of his imperial independence by the repeal of the 
Union,’ I should like to be told something more. What does Mr. 
Gladstone mean by ‘ imperial independence’? Where does he find 
‘ imperial independence’ to have existed in Ireland before the Act of 
Union? If it existed, how and where did it exist? If it did 
mot exist, how can it be ‘re-established’? I apprehend that 
the simple repeal of the Act of Union would do nothing but 
destroy existing arrangements. The work of creation must fol- 
low, and it is because it is so vitally important to know what 
it is that is to be created that Mr. Gladstone has so frequently and 
so earnestly been pressed to put before the country some definite 
plan in the place of those proposals of 1886 which were so emphati- 
cally rejected by the constituencies, This, however, he has not thought 
fit to do. The work of destruction is notoriously more easy than 
that of creation, and, without clearly defining the structure which he 
would erect upon the ruins of the present system, Mr. Gladstone 
prefers to do his utmost to destroy the ‘moral authority’ of the Act 
of Union, and the credit of those to whose lot it fell to carry that 
measure through Parliament. The task, however, may prove too 
great even for the powers of Mr. Gladstone, until the services and 
character of Mr. Pitt have been forgotten by his countrymen. For 
although Mr. Gladstone is prepared to admit that in the year 1748 
the views of Mr. Pitt for Ireland ‘were everything that equity and 
patriotism could suggest,’ ®* he appears to consider that long before 
1800 those views had deteriorated into something which cannot be 
sufficiently reprehended. 

It is impossible, within the limits of an ordinary article, to deal 
with all the charges which are brought by Mr. Gladstone against the 
British Government, charges so numerous that they would require a 
volume to refute them, and often so reckless as to carry with them 
their own refutation. The ‘ manipulation’ of the Irish House of 
Commons ; the various measures passed with the view of preventing, 
and afterwards of suppressing, the rebellion; the ‘ multiplication ’ of 
armed men, and other matters to which Mr. Gladstone alludes, are 
all fair subjects of discussion, the value and true bearing of which 
cannot be appreciated without a full knowledge of the surrounding 
circumstances of the moment. But Mr. Gladstone is not satisfied 
with the general condemnation of all the proceedings of the British 
Government. He describes England as having ‘ habitually played 
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the parts of the Pander, the Jobber, and the Swindler,’ * towards 
Treland, of having infused a ‘mass of corruption’ into her political 
life, and of having established against her ‘an anti-human system.’ ™ 
He has, moreover, actually declared it proved that ‘Ireland was 
simply forced into disloyalty by the deliberate agency and fixed 
policy of the Government,’ and that ‘ there was a plot of the Govern- 
ment against Ireland to make her position intolerable, as the only 
possible means of contriving the surrender of her nationality.” I 
would ask ‘ the historical student and the public at large,’ to whom 
Mr. Gladstone makes his appeal, to consider the enormity of this 
charge against the statesmen of 1798-1800, and to decide for them- 
selves, after all, on which side lies the weight of authority. It would 
seem that, in Mr. Gladstone’s views, the rebellion of 1798 was rather 
meritorious than otherwise, the loyalists and not the rebels were the 
criminals, and the Government had deliberately brought about the 
rebellion, in order to carry out their nefarious plan of destroying ‘ Irish 
nationality ’ by the passing of the Act of Union! Let it be noted, 
moreover, that, at the. very moment that he scatters such charges 
abroad, Mr. Gladstone ingeniously endeavours to avoid the reproach 
of having attacked the statesmen of 1798-1800, by telling us that 
‘the complicated machinery of modern government makes it difficult, 
or even impossible, to fasten wpon individuals the guilt that belongs 
to the excesses and outrages of power,’ and that it would be ‘ diffi- 
cult to trace out the dark lines of responsibility in the case of the 
Union with Ireland.’ This, however, will hardly be sufficient for 
the ‘ historical student’ or for the intelligent ‘ public at large.’ Mr. 
Pitt is as much responsible for the Act of Union as is Mr.’Gladstone 
himself for the Irish Church Act of 1869 and the Irish Land Bills of 
1870 and 1881. When, therefore, Mr. Gladstone imputes ‘ fraud 
and violence’ to the Union policy, and when he says (as upon a pre- 
vious occasion) that it is his ‘own conclusion and conviction that 
the main object of the Irish Legislative Union on the part of those 
who planned and brought it abowt was to depress, to weaken, and, 
if possible, extinguish the spirit of Irish nationality,’ *’ he is just as 
much attacking Mr. Pitt as an Irish Tory would be ‘attacking 
Mr. Gladstone if he said that the main object of those who planned 
and brought about the Acts of 1869 and 1881 was to destroy the 
Irish Church and to ruin the Irish landlords. Mr. Pitt himself 
stated his object to be ‘to identify Irishmen with Englishmen, to 
make them a part of the same community, by giving them a full 
share of those accumulated blessings which are diffused throughout 
Great Britain; in a word, by giving them a full participation 
of the wealth, the power, and the stability of the British 
Empire. Between Mr. Pitt’s statements at the time of the 


23 Plain Speaking, p. 6. 24 Thid. p. 2. 25 Ibid. p. 10. 
26 Thid. p. 2. 27 Speech at Hawarden, 1886. 
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passing of the Act, and Mr. Gladstone’s imputations at the present 
time, every reasonable man may judge and decide for himself. 

But the matter does not rest here. Not only did Mr. Canning and 
other statesmen of that day endorse Mr. Pitt’s view and give utter- 
ance to the same opinions, but throughout the whole of the period 
from 1800 to 1886 there has scarcely been a British statesman of note 
who has not taken the same view of the Union with Ireland. Be it 
remembered, moreover, that although the political situation has been 
changed, and the extension of the franchise has given a greater 
numerical superiority to the ‘ Nationalist’ party, the facts of 1798- 
1800 remain precisely the same as they were throughout the whole 
of Mr. Gladstone’s political life previous to 1886, and as they were 
when he supported Sir Robert Peel in his opposition to the Repeal of 
the Union in 1834. The ‘authoritative voice from Ireland ’ of which 
Mr. Gladstone told us in his History of an Idea,* did not speak 
until 1885. But that voice could not alter one single fact in the 
history of the passing of the Act of Union in 1800, and although it 
might be contended that the expression thus given of Irish feeling 
justified a re-opening of the question, no such new light was thus 
thrown upon history as to justify any alteration of the views there- 
upon which had all along been deliberately held by British states- 
men, If the passing of the Act of Union was a base, cruel, and 
tyrannous attack upon Irish independence and Irish nationality, its 
character was in no wise changed by any occurrence which has since 
taken place, nor did it need the ‘authoritative voice’ to prove it to 
be such. But if, on the other hand, it was an honest attempt on 
the part of high-minded and honourable men to unite the two 
countries by closer ties, to put an end to a system which had proved 
inconvenient and mischievous, and to consolidate the strength of the 
empire by forming one united Parliament of all the nationalities 
comprised within these islands, then, whether the attempt has proved 
successful or the reverse, it savours to my mind neither of states- 
manship nor patriotism to attack and blacken the reputation of the 
dead by imputing to them motives and intentions the very reverse 
of those which they professed in their life-time, and accusing them 
of plotting to destroy the nationality of a country, which was part 
and parcel of their sovereign’s dominions, and the welfare and im- 
provement of which they declared from first to last to be the object 
of their policy. 

BRABOURNE. 


28 History of an Idea, p. 13. 










THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise: 
Laugh when we must, be candid when we can. 


Ir is only since I came to live in London, some six months ago, that 
I have seriously thought about the art of conversation. 

My father and mother are both fond of talking, yet I never 
remember hearing what I now recognise as conversation at home. 
This may be partly accounted for by the fact of my father taking in 
none of our leading reviews and magazines, Sunday at Home and 
the Gardener’s Chronicle hardly filling the intellectual void thus 
wilfully created. At the same time the dulness of their lives may 
have something to say to this; country surroundings and pursuits 
provide poor material for conversation, and, outside a charmed circle 
in London society, to talk agreeably about nothing, or almost nothing, 
does not come easily to ordinary people. Shut out, then, as they are 
from the stimulating influences of the periodical press, and of a 
second post—no second post meaning the London papers a day old— 
it will readily be imagined that my parents talk of little worth 
talking about, and-that I have learned little from them. My father’s 
attempts are limited to what are familiarly styled travellers’ tales, 
collated from a wide reading of travels, particularly polar travels ; 
my mother’s to fairly accurate observations upon the obvious, such, 
for instance, as the abundance of our apple blossom, or the scarceness 
of good plain cooks. 

Sometimes, however—indeed, oftener than is supposed—a parent’s 
example becomes useful as a warning when it breaks down as a 
model ; and in this indirect way I have been able to turn both my 
father’s and my mother’s quasi conversation to good account. They 
have illustrated for me two different but equally certain methods of 
what has been finely called beheading conversation. 

I am afraid I must pass over my mother’s method as radically 
vicious to all time; my father’s, however, may certainly have had 
its vogue, for on more than one occasion I have heard him cited by 
gentlemen of his own age and standing in our neighbourhood as a 
valuable addition to their social gatherings on the ground of his 
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being full of information. There is a Rip Van Winkleishness about 
this idea which is amusing. As all know, conversation is subject to 
sentimental regulations which the lapse of every few years recasts. 
Thus the art of conversation varies with the mental habit of the day, 
and its most agreeable expression is that which best reflects the 
mental needs and interests of its day. My poor father and his 
simple admirers are sadly out of date. In the society I am anxious 
to frequent, to be full of information, particularly of the outlandish 
information my sire deals in, is, as I am told, to be voted quite a 
bore. But to admit that the tone of our conversation changes with 
the shifting needs of our contemporary thought, or that the taste of 
one time is the distaste of another time, is not of itself enough. To 
seriously consider the art of conversation of our own day, we must 
also bear in mind that the character of conversation itself has 
changed much in the same way as the character of a business 
changes, when from a private concern it becomes a company, and 
when—to use the technical expression—its shares are offered to the 
public. The reason for this change of character is not far to seek. 
The possibilities of social intercourse and social culture—integral 
parts, as we must suppose them to be, both of a polite society and a 
polite style of conversation—have already so increased, and are daily 
so facilitated and so increasing, that we are being forced out of one 
into many social groups, according to our social circumstances, tastes, 
and ambitions; like the Kingdom of Heaven, society and the con- 
versation of society now boast of many mansions. These social 
groups are knit together by their common allegiance to the taste 
and tone of the time, to what is styled the spirit of the age. They 
all observe and respect fundamental points of agreement. But, ad- 
mitting, as it were, the principle of an Act of Uniformity in social 
esthetics, each group interprets the Act very much to its own liking 
and requirements. It is this expansion of society into societies 
which has brought about the change in the character of our conver- 
sation upon which I am insisting. Conversation, from being almost 
a private concern, has become a public concern. 

Thence comes it that the art of conversation now has its different 
schools ; just as the arts of painting, of music, and of literature have 
their schools—every school affecting its own method, its own tests, 
its own jargon—so many different means to one and the same end, 
the best expression of art. Take painting: the French school 
insists on a standard of drawing and enjoins a method of colour 
which the English school does not insist upon and does not enjoin, 
yet the expression of the best art is the result both schools are 
honestly striving to attain. In this way the method and tests and 
jargon of conversation vary with the school, or rather the society, 
applying them. They vary as that society is leisured or professional, 
educated or highly educated, grave or gay. With this variation the 
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student of the art of conversation will do well to reckon. He has to 
study the method of the society in which he hopes to enjoy the fruit 
of his labour, but to gather figs and grapes he need not perplex him- 
self with the botany of thorns and thistles. He need only master the 
tillage of fig trees and vines. 

The society whose conversational method I have decided to study 
is essentially leisured, and seems to me wholly sympathetic. Pro- 
fessional and learned social circles command my respect, but not my 
inclination. I cannot project myself into their atmosphere. They 
appeal to none of my instincts, they awaken no impression. Lord 
Byron used to say that the man who made the best first impression 
upon him he ever met subsequently picked his pocket; but favour- 
able first impressions are things which I for one refuse to ignore. 
Now the first step in all esthetic criticism, as Mr. Oscar Wilde says, 
is to realise our impressions. Of themselves, impressions are rather 
shadowy things; they want focussing into distinct and distinguish- 
ing opinions. From being to all practical purposes supine and dim- 
sighted, they must become active, discerning, and articulate. This 
activity, clear-sightedness, and articulation can only be given them 
by exercise and practice. ‘ All the treatises in the world,’ says some- 
body somewhere, ‘ are not equal to giving one a view in a moment.’ 
Nor will the most imperative first impressions. We must get into 
actual touch with them. To have impressions about charity is not 
the same thing as being charitable: we are only charitable when we 
have realised our impressions about charity, got into actual touch with 
charity, by giving something away. In the same way, to have vivid 
impressions about the charm of smart society’s conversation will never 
of themselves make me proficient in the art of charming smart 
society. I must realise these impressions. I must be given a real 
view of smart society. 

How is this to be done? As I have tried to show, different 
societies have different standards of taste. As pabulum for conversa- 
tion, what is meat at Melton may be thought poison, or at all events 
garbage, at Oxford. What to eat, what to drink, and what to avoid 
in the social and conversational climate you prefer, can only be learned 
by noticing what the individuals who thrive best in that climate eat, 
drink, and avoid. Even then, unless, as Mr. Carlyle read_ books 
‘with the flash of the eye,’ you pick up things with a flash of the 
understanding, this noticing of others before setting up on your own 
account is not the affair of a moment, it is an affair of special 
training, and it may become as tedious as working at the antique and 
the skeleton before being allowed to attack the life-model becomes 
to an art student. But, further, the people whose observances you 
mean to copy, the models upon whom you hope to model yourself, 
must be got at ; and here I am met by a veritably disagreeable diffi- 
culty. 
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Had it been a school of painting or a school of music, whose 
method I yearned to master, its theory in print and its palpable 
expressions on canvas or in sound are certain, humanly speaking, to 
be accessible. If I wish to realise my impressions of Velasquez at. 
the pains of a long journey and a horrid hotel, I can do so at Madrid, 
If I wish to realise my impressions of Wagner, I can subscribe to the 
Richter concerts, or, better still, fare to Bayreuth, Then painting 
and music have an imposing literature: their several schools, their 
several scribes and critics. But this art of conversation has no 
foundations laid on the rock of time, force, and opinion. The par- 
ticular school of the art of conversation I wish to study has neither 
galleries nor concert rooms, neither an historic nor a contemporary 
critical literature. 

Conversation, with its schools, is itself a branch of the science and 
art of speech. Rhetoric, elocution, and debate are branches of this 
great science: each with their several schools. But the schools of 
rhetoric, and elocution, and debate are, as it were, free schools, open 
to the general public ; whereas the schools of polite conversation are 
not free—indeed, so far from being free, they are exclusive, and in 
some degree exquisite. We cannot, because we wish to do so, or 
because our idiosyncrasy or turn of mind sways us thither, ‘abonner’ 
ourselves to a school of literary or beaw monde, of artistic or sporting 
society and conversation. Unless the accident of birth or of circum- 
stances places us within the radius of a literary or fashionable circle, 
admission to its intimate fellowship becomes a question in the former 
case of merit or repute, in the latter of wealth or invitation. 

Now in my own case, that of a candidate for admission to the 
latter by invitation, this question of invitation—confusing enough of 
itself—is further perplexed by the facts that the only two families I 
know in London live in what I heard rather picturesquely called the 
wildest part of South Kensington, and that they are given neither to 
hospitality nor to going out. Indeed, had it not been that I lately 
received some assistance and stimulus from an unexpected quarter, 
I should seriously think of taking back my defeated social gifts to 
the local breeds of sheep and cattle, the local littlenesses of a clay 
district, the apple blossom and polar travels of home. To have no 
engagements in London is an unchartered freedom, not only of a 
tiring, but a depressing kind, and I begin to ‘ feel the weight of vain 
desires.’ But a fortnight ago I ran up against my old schoolfellow, 
Sebastian P, I remembered him perfectly, whilst his pleasure at 
seeing me again would have gratified a pelican in the wilderness. 

Sebastian—we all called him by his christian name—went up to 
the top of the school very quickly, but as lower boys we happened 
twice to be in the same form together. He was a peculiar-looking 
boy, with very fat thighs, which the boys immediately next him in 
form pinched at all decent and possible intervals during school-time. 
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Sebastian was not a Spartan youth, and this generally ended in his 
having to go down to the bottom of the form for interrupting the 
‘school.’ For my part I honestly liked Sebastian, and I often got 
him to lend me a ‘ tizzy,’ as we called a sixpence, after school. But 
I always pinched him, not because I liked pinching him, as himself, 
as Sebastian, but because I always pinched any boy whom all the 
other boys pinched. This just now is rather interesting, for I 
suppose it to have been the young embryo of my present strong 
social instinct. 

There is a tenderness about old associations to which few persons 
can be quite insensible, so within the last few days Sebastian and I 
have seen a good deal of each other. I still like him, and it is very 
pleasant to like a person without any incumbency to pinch him. 
Indeed, from a social point of view, the incumbency lies all the other 
way, for I find Sebastian moves much in society, and is metaphori- 
cally petted, and not pinched. Both his looking-glasses are crammed 
with invitation cards to parties. I was struck with the number of 
invitations ‘from 4 to 7’; but Sebastian has since explained that 
these are parties solely got up for purposes of conversation, ‘ con- 
versational orgies’ he happily styled them. These gatherings 
appear to be, from his description, the modernised equivalent of the 
‘salons’ of which we hear so much in memoirs and elsewhere—now, 
happily, things of the past. All this, it will readily be imagined, 
was of special and opportune interest for me; and I am pleased to 
say that, without showing the weakness of my own hand, I managed 
—much as I used to manage to borrow the tizzy—to get a good 
deal out of Sebastian. 

After several talks around the subject of conversation generally, 
and what constitutes success in conversation, Sebastian showed me 
yesterday what he variously calls ‘the implements of the trade,’ and 
his ‘ box of tricks.’ They consist of a neatly shelved accumulation 
of reviews and magazines, the collection extending over two years or 
more. Sebastian has discriminatingly marked passages in particular 
articles in every number; and, to use his own metaphor of a man’s 
conversation being like an empty room which he has to furnish, these 
marked passages are the fond d’ameublement of my Mentor’s con- 
versation. ‘ But,’ said Sebastian, ‘my room wants enrichment and 
originality,’ and he handed me a ‘ Golden Treasury,’ and a well-known 
compilation of extracts from our national prose and poetry; both 
heavily marked. But Sebastian did not content himself with show- 
ing me over this well-stored arsenal of implements, He was kind 
enough to give me some practical hints as to their employment, and 
that in a way which delighted me from its gay wisdom, 

In the first place, Sebastian warned me to let a full three months 
go by from the time of an article’s appearance to the time of adapt- 
ing either its thought, its images, or its expressions to my conversa- 
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tional uses. Indeed, as I think modestly, he attributes his own 
justly merited reputation of being an original and brilliant talker 
largely to this habit of self-restraint. In the second place, it seems 
that classicism and erudition are best avoided. They are out of re- 
pute. Besides which, the temper of the day is one of self-con- 
templation, and concerns itself with neither. In the third place, 
quotations, especially at any length, must be most guardedly resorted 
to, having in view this fact: that as the evening paper is out by one 
o’clock the aptest quotation must be a little behind time. I thought 
this quite neat. Sebastian only smiled, and showed me the original 
idea in a monthly review nearly a year old. He thinks that the 
source of a quotation, whether from prose or poetry, should never be 
given ; it is better manners to usher in one’s quotation with an easy 
‘Who, or some one, says;’ no one then can feel stupid or ill-read. 
Sebastian then said, jokingly, although I did not quite see the joke, 
that as Plato’s philosophy was cloudland to the average intelligence, 
smart society was enchanted by it: so that I must read up one or 
two things in a book called ‘ Jowett.’ There was something he said 
too about Hobbes, and all that sort of men, which I did not quite 
catch the drift of. 

These practical hints, he thinks, and anything like ordinary luck, 
should help me to make a handsome beginning ; and that with the 
addition of a few religious doubts, I may soon turn fearless somer- 
saults in the smartest society. I thought this very vigorous, but he 
showed me the same idea in the current Fortnightly marked in violet 
ink for later use, the acrobat in the original being Mr. Robert 
Browning. 

Well, the secret of Sebastian’s system is now mine, at all events. 
I have only to get together my box of tricks, furbish up some imple- 
ments, and get some stuff to work upon. Conversation may be a 
trade or a game, its art only artifice, its artists only handicraftsmen. 
It is possible that in these abundant days, conversation has only time 
to be, as Sebastian says, ‘le vernis de toutes choses.’ It may be that 
good conversation is merely the most nimble manipulation of other 
men’s thoughts, the most tuneful arrangement of the most popular 
airs. It may all depend upon dexterity and opportunism, and yet I 
do not feel altogether confirmed that it is so, nor can I quite satisfy 
myself—the 4 to 7 cards notwithstanding—that Sebastian P. and his 
method have expressed the artist and the art of conversation ; or that 
they have helped me to realise my impressions. 

‘There are many kinds of readers, and each has a sort of perusal 
suitable to his kind.’ There are also many kinds of talkers, each 
with the conversation of his kind. Sebastian P. is one kind, and 
understands what suits his kind. But a master of the art of conver- 
sation surely understands and suits all kinds? Mr. Bagehot’s subtle 
reader—the passage occurs in the essay on Gibbon—pursues with a 
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fine attention the most delicate and imperceptible ramifications of a 
topic, ‘marks slight traits, notes changing manners, is minutely 
attentive to every prejudice and awake to every passion, watches 
syllables and waits on words, is alive to the light airs of nice associa- 
tion which float about every subject—the motes in the bright sun- 
beam—the delicate gradations of the passing shadows.’ 

Can Sebastian P. do all this? If he can, then Sebastian P. has 
the grand style of the art of conversation, and for a model I need look 
no further. 

RIBBLESDALE. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PHG@NICIAN AFFINITIES OF ITHACA. 


THE field of the limited, but not unimportant, inquiry which I now 
propose will be sufficiently defined and opened if we bear in mind— 

1. That of the three great Ethnical factors making up the people 
to whom Homer sang, namely the Pheenician, Achaian, and Pelasgian, 
the first named brought as their contribution to the national com- 
pound nothing less than the arts of life, which are the instruments 
of civilisation. 

2. That the Phceenician element came into Greece not, except in 
the case of the Cadmeians of Beeotia, by the immigration of races or 
bodies of men, but by the introduction of individuals or families, 
perhaps appointed under the Egyptian Empire, certainly qualified, to 
take the lead for political and social purposes in an infant society. 

3. That the Phcenician name in Homer includes what is Egypt- 
ian, and generally whatever had come from the south-eastern quarter 
of the Mediterranean, by means of the Pheenician ships. 

4. That Homer never in any case assigns a non-Hellenic origin 
to persons, or to manners, that had become Hellenic; and that it is 
only by comparison and inference, and the various forms of probable 
evidence as opposed to direct information, that we can establish any 
conclusions about them, as between indigenous and exotic origin. 

I have to inquire, then, whether there are signs in Ithaca itself or 
in its king, or in both, which tend to show that his family was of 
Pheenician extraction, and that the island bore marks of Pheenician 
settlement within it. 

Firstly, I think that these inferences will be strongly supported 
by an examination of the state of society on the return of Odysseus. 

It is obvious that, if we accept as historical an expedition of the 
great chiefs and national forces of Greece to the East for an effort 
prolonged through a course of years; and if we also accept as possi- 
ble the lengthened detention of some one or more among those chiefs 
by a course of sea-travel after the termination of the war, we are 
prepared to expect, as a consequence, a considerable amount of dis- 
organisation in the dominion so long deprived of the presence of its 
head. We look for something bearing a resemblance to what hap- 
pened to Western Europe in the not wholly dissimilar case of the 
Crusades. 

But the case of Ithaca presents to us much more than this. Even 
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in the Jliad, there are signs tending to show that Odysseus was not 
fully and effectively acknowledged as sovereign throughout his 
nominal dominions. Doulichion, which according to my interpre- 
tation! designates the larger part of Cefalonia, supplied nearly half 
of the whole body of Suitors (fifty-two out of one hundred and six- 
teen); and these were probably the wealthier, as they alone are 
stated to have taken with them into Ithaca a certain company of 
attendants (dresteres), six in number. But in the Catalogue 
(Il. ii. 625) the contingent from Doulichion appears under Meges, not 
under Odysseus. Further, Odysseus commands only the inconsider- 
able squadron of eleven ships. There is but one smaller body 
specified, namely the nine ships from Rhodes; but the smallness of 
the force contributed by that island is probably to be accounted for 
by its distance and imperfectly established allegiance. The small 
squadron of Odysseus was, however, furnished not by Ithaca alone, but 
by Samé, Zante, and a strip of continental dominion (JI. ii. 632-5). 
It seems probable that such a range of territory must have supplied a 
greater force, had it been completely assimilated to the rule of the 
Arkeisian family. 

Let us now turn to the Odyssey itself. It is no wonder that the 
returning chief, as he arrives without companions, is at first led only 
to the house of a known and trusty dependent. But it is highly 
remarkable that at no stage of his proceedings does Odysseus either 
make or meditate an appeal to the people at large, or even toa 
section among them. He has only at best a handful of individuals 
specially related or dependent to assist him; his real reliance being 
upon his own energiesand the unbounded resources of the great Athené. 
Nay, he has cause to beware of a hostile popular intervention in the 
fearful business he has to carryon. Before he begins the slaughter, 
he carefully closes the doors of the palace, and places the swineherd 
so as to prevent any ingress, as well as any exit (Od. xxii. 126-30), 
Very different was the mind of the imperilled Suitors. ‘ Will no one,’ 
says Agelaos, ‘ go up by the postern, and let the people know? They 
will soon give the alarm, and make an end of this man’s bow-play’ 
(131-4). But, inasmuch as one man can hold the narrow passage 
(138), nothing can be done; and the work proceeds to its terrible 
consummation. Later, when Odysseus has repaired to the residence 
of his father, the friends of the dead Suitors (xxiv. 420) gather a 
public Assembly. It is addressed by Eupeithes, father of Antinoos, 
who had been the leader of the band. His purpose is to avenge them 
on Odysseus: his only fear, lest the hero, with his friends, should get 
away from the island (425-37). Medon, the Herald, then warns the 
concourse that he has seen a divinity giving countenance to the great 
retribution (442-9) ; and Halitherses, an old friend of the long absent 
chieftain, hereupon takes courage, not to assail or resist Eupeithes, but 
only to declare that he abstains from following him (462). But more 

' Maemillan’s Magazine, 1877, ‘Dominions of Odysseus’ considered geographically. 
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than half of the Assembly start up with shouts, and follow Eupeithes 
to battle (463-6). Then follows, under the auspices of Athené, his 
own death, and the defeat and rout of his party: the havock made 
by Odysseus being finally arrested by the intervention of Zeus, who 
brings about an accommodation. But, all the way through, the 
numbers in active partisanship are entirely with the party of the 
Suitors, and that portion of the Ithacan Assembly which had not 
favoured them remains neutral. We have here a spectacle very 
different from that presented by an homogeneous sovereignty. 
Odysseus and his friends everywhere appear with the signs of a 
minority upon them. It is with an evident consciousness of this state 
of facts that Halitherses addresses the Assembly, and describes the 
failure of the attempts which he and Mentor, friends of the absent 
chief, had been used to make towards stirring up the Ithacan people, 
not to uphold the rights of the absent lord, but to curb the insolence 
and arrest the misdeeds of the Suitors (456). 

Let us now consider what further light can be thrown upon the 
subject by the race-nomenclature employed during the transactions. 

Eupeithes, as we have seen, fears that Odysseus may escape from 
the island. But where is it that he is deemed likely to seek refuge 
or aid against the Ithacans? Not in his own dominions; but among 
the Pylians, or in Elis (430, 1). Now both these countries were under 
dynasties which bear signs of Pheenician extraction. Nestor was 
descended through Neleus from Poseidon (Od. xi. 254), a sure 
Pheenician mark. Elis had been ruled by Augeias (Jl. xi. 701), and 
one of his descendants commanded part of the Elian or Epeian con- 
tingent before Troy (J/. ii. 624). But Augeias is one of the group of 
persons who bear the peculiar title of anax andron in the Poems, and 
I regard this title again as a certain mark of Pheenician relations.? 

The name ordinarily attaching to the Suitors as a body is Achaioi, 
or else Kephallenes, which we may consider as meaning those 
Achaioi who inhabited the dominions of Odysseus. The Achaian 
name is indeed applied more loosely to the Ithacan population, as 
it is in the case of the Greek army at large, by derivation from the 
primary sense, which attaches it to the nobles (Od. i. 272, ii. 7). 
Such being the general employment of the Achaian name, it is 
obviously significant that in a marked passage we find the Suitors or 
their spokesman apply it to themselves in contradistinction to 
Odysseus, the acknowledged head of the community. And this, not 
when he was exposed in his disguise to insult, but when upon a full 
recognition of him they were seized with alarm (xxii. 43, 4). Then 
it is that Eurumachos addresses him with a futile attempt at 
conciliation. ‘If you are indeed,’ he says, ‘the Ithacan Odysseus, 
then your description is a just one of what we, the Achaians, have 
been about.’ Here seems to be indicated a distinction of race 


2 Juventus Munii, p.171. But I should now state more pointedly the Phoenician 
relation. 
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between Odysseus himself and the aristocracy of the Islands (45, 6). 
It is probable that the same meaning is conveyed in the curious 
passage where Odysseus, after his triumph, considers what means are 
available for the restoration of his dilapidated property. ‘As to my 
live stock, much I will get with my own hand by freebooting; and I 
shall also have free gifts from the Achaians.’ This may mean that, 
being now re-established, he would expect contributions from the 
proprietors who lived under his rule (xxiii. 356-8). It seems, 
then, as if there still subsisted an unforgotten distinction; as if 
there was a sense, in which Odysseus was not fully an Achaios, or 
in which the proprietary class of the Islands were more Achaian than 
he: so that all the indications thus far agree with the idea that he 
was not originally or strictly of Achaian blood, and that his family 
had come into the island bringing with it Phcenician associations, 
possibly also finding them already there. 

Again. The popular religion of the island agrees with the idea that 
it was not yet fully Hellenised. It seems to bear traces, possibly of 
an old Nature-worship prevailing in the country, but unquestionably 
of Pheenician importations. The great day of the trial of the bow 
was a religious festival of the people (xx. 156, xxi. 258). That 
Apollo is concerned in it appears in more ways than one. Antinoos 
the Suitor, in order to succeed in handling the bow, deigns to sacri- 
fice some picked goats to Apollo the bow-famous (klutotowos, xxi. 
265-7). Yet it is not the feast of Apollo but the feast of ‘the god’ 
(258). This is quite intelligible if in the religion of the island the 
name and attributes of Apollo were gradually attracting and absorb- 
ing an older Sun-worship: and it is difficult to find any other expla- 
nation. If the Sun was worshipped there, he was probably worshipped 
as the supreme local god. And there is a remarkable passage which 
indicates that Apollo was taking over the Sun’s prerogative, and was 
regarded as the local Providence or synonym for Deity, a character 
quite inconsistent with his position in the Olympian court and 
family. In xix. 86, Odysseus says that by the favour of Apollo his 
son has arrived at man’s estate. Now this divine action in the rear- 
ing of Telemachos has no relation to any of the special or Olympian 
functions of Apollo. He appears here in the place of Zeus, or Theos, 
to whom the general care of men and their affairs is commonly 
assigned. How comes Apollo to hold such a place? It is only 
possible, so far as I can see, through his relation to the Sun, whose 
properties as the local god are made over to him for Olympian pur- 
poses. That is to say, the Homeric plan of absorbing the local cults 
in a central scheme requires him to make provision for the mainte- 
nance of the existing religious traditions without a serious breach of 
continuity. Itis obviously Apollo that, in the Olympian scheme, be- 
comes the representative of the Helios of the old Nature cult. But 
in that cult, or in many forms of it, Helios was supreme, while 
Apollo is of necessity subordinate in the Olympian Court. The very 
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curious peculiarity of the Ithacan religion exhibited in the Odyssey 
is that we seem to see the process of transference actually at work. 
A certain degree of obscurity, and even of inconsistency, are the neces- 
sary result ; for the Poet has to consider on the one hand the demands 
of his great Olympian invention, on the other the necessity of keep- 
ing terms with the popular religion. It is probably by a derivation 
from that religion that Apollo stands as the rearer of Telemachos. 

Whether this Sun-worship in Ithaca was an indigenous cult, or a 
Pheenician importation, I do not find material sufficient absolutely 
to decide. I will only say that the prevalence of Apollo-worship 
beyond that of any other deity, as testified by the number of temples 
and sacred places dedicated to each of them respectively in Pausanias,* 
tends in some degree to instil the idea that this worship was indi- 
genous. Not but that Pheenicians might bring with them a 
Solar tradition ; but that, if they did, it would then coincide with 
the religious system already established in the island. 

So again with regard to the Nymphs. They were, in Ithaca, the 
objects of an habitual popular worship. Near the city was their 
grove and fountain, constructed by the eponymist Ithakos and his 
brothers: from hence the town was supplied with water; and here 
was their altar on which passers-by were wont to make their offer- 
ings (xvii. 304-11). There was, again, a cave sacred to the Nymphs 
near the landing-place where Odysseus had been deposited (xiii. 103, 
347); and there the chieftain had in other days habitually worshipped 
them (349). As we shall presently see, this landing-place had evi- 
dently been named by the Pheenicians (inf. p. 8). This tends to 
show that the worship had a Pheenician character. Again, these Ithacan 
Nymphs are water nymphs, neiades (xiii. 104, e¢ alibi) and krenaiai 
(xvii. 240). Now Kirké is a personage altogether Phoenician: and 
her four servants (x. 348-51) are born of the fountains, groves (the 
grove being, I conceive, a clump of trees with a fountain), and con- 
secrated rivers. It is right also to observe that Nymphs were wor- 
shipped in Trinacrié, the island of the Sun, which again gives them 
an Eastern or Pheenician character. 

They acquire that character yet more decidedly from association 
with Hermes. The hill of Hermes rises over the city (xvi. 470). In 
his banquet on the slaughtered pig, the pious Eumaios gives one of 
the seven portions, which he had cut up, tothe Nymphs and Hermes 
(xiv. 435). Hermes is the son of Maias; and Maias or Maia, al- 
though Homer supplies no direct evidence as to her extraction, is by 
all other Greek tradition placed within the Phoenician circle. Fur- 
ther, in Scherié Hermes is marked as the deity to whom the evening 
libation was offered before going to rest (vii. 136-8): and Scherié, 
while it is the borderland between the two geographical zones, is 
clearly Phcenician, and apparently has Poseidon for its presiding 
deity (vi. 266). It may be the Pheenician character of Hermes which 

* Apollo, as I reckon, has 106: Zeus has only 77. 
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causes him wholly to displace Iris in the Odyssey from her office as 
messenger, she being a personage wholly Hellenic and probably in- 
digenous to the brain of Homer. Again, it must be on account of this 
Pheenician colour that he appears, instead of Athené, as the guide and 
guardian of Odysseus in the Eastern, that is to say the Pheenician, 
region. Once more; he seems to be in general communciation 
with Kalypso, an entirely Phoenician personage (Od. xii. 390). His 
office as conductor of the dead cannot be discussed here, but it 
supplies additional evidence in the same direction. 

Having thus far touched upon the ethnographical and religious 
aspects of the case, I now come to the seemingly insignificant or 
uninviting article of diet. And Ido not hesitate to lay it down 
that in Homer ,the use of the pork diet is perceptibly a mark of 
what I should term Pheenicianism, that is to say of South-Eastern 
extraction or affinities. I have found it extremely difficult to obtain 
adequate lights upon this subject from ordinary modern sources, and 
have applied to the most learned of my friends for aid without any 
beneficial result. But I will now simply endeavour, in the first place, 
to give a view of the direct and as I think curious evidence on the 
subject, which is derivable from the text of Homer. 

Although an army encamped in a foreign land cannot afford to 
be particular as to food, we only once (ix. 208) hear of pork in the 
Iliad as an article of diet. In the Odyssey, the all-devouring canni- 
balism of the Cyclop throws no light upon the subject. But in the 
orderly household of Alkinoos, the King of Scherié, pork is not the 
exclusive, yet it is the special, food at his banquets ; and supplies the 
chosen portion which is given to the guest Odysseus, part whereof 
is by him presented to the minstrel. The menw of this feast in 
Scherié is given us in Od. viii. 59,60. Alkinoos sacrificed twelve 
sheep, eight hogs, and two oxen: and the selection of the chine of 
hog’s flesh as the note of honour for the guest isremarkable. When 
he is about to depart, Alkinoos sacrifices an ox (Od. xiii. 24) to Zeus 
of the dark cloud who is lord of all ; for Poseidon was the implacable 
foe of the hero. From the Cyclopian land the ox wholly disappears : 
only goats and sheep are heard of. Kirké stocks the ship of Odysseus 
exclusively with mutton (x. 572, xi. 4), In the Pylian feasts of Nestor 
the ox alone appears: but the ox is the only animal mentioned in 
Homer as offered to Poseidon: and Nestor, though his family is 
Hellenised by tract of time, is of Poseidonian, that is of Phoenician, 
extraction. When we come into Ithaca, we lose sight of this divinity ; 
and it is not too much to say that the rearing of swine, and the con- 
sumption of them as food, become the most prominent feature of the 
food supply, especially for a certain class of the population, the dis- 
tinction probably having regard to a difference of race or of station, 
or both. 

In Od. ii. 296-300, Telemachos finds the Suitors about to feast 
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on goats and swine: there is no mention of beef or mutton. In Od. 
xiv. 5-23, we have an elaborate description of the sties or pens, in 
which Eumaios kept no fewer than six hundred sows with three 
hundred and sixty fat hogs, seemingly for the daily consumption of 
the Suitors throughout the year. Eumaios however selects two 
young porkers to entertain Odysseus, xiv. 73, the fat hogs being re- 
served (81) for the table of their betters. At the banquet for the 
Suitors in the palace (xvii. 180-2) the four kinds of flesh meat are 
mentioned together. The same enumeration reappears in Od. xx. 
250, 1. Earlier in the book we learn whence the banquet was pro- 
vided. Eumaios drives down for it no fewer than three of the best 
fatted hogs. And Philoitios, the cowherd, brings a barren cow to- 
gether with fat goats ; all these not of Ithaca, but carried over from 
Cefalonia by the aid of the ferry (162, 3, 185-8). Thus pork was a chief 
article in the dietary of the higher class, and was specially reared in 
the island. But as in the case of Eumaios, so again when we have to 
deal with the household of Laertes, Odysseus invites them to a meal 
on a selected porker (xxiv. 215).4 It is worth while to note in pass- 
ing the use which Kirké, a member of the Pheenician circle, makes of 
her magical powers on the crew of Odysseus. They find her sur- 
rounded with wolves and lions (x. 212), but them she transforms into 
hogs"(239). As respects the Ithacan narrative, especially when we 
read it in the light cast on it by what happened in Scherié, the 
prominence given to the hog, and to his place in the dietary, seems 
evidently to point to a Pheenician relationship. 

Although recent study has not, so far as I am aware, thrown any 
light upon this subject, yet older scholars have carefully collected the 
testimonies of the ancients which bear upon it, except indeed that I 
have found no notice of the evidence supplied by the text of Homer. 
Spencer (De Legibus Hebreorwm, pp. 131-8) and Bochart (Hiero- 
zoicon, B. ii. c. 57) have examined the matter in connection with the 
remarkable prohibitions and denunciations contained in the Old 
Testament, where the consumption of swine’s flesh is treated as a 
very grave offence. Inquiring into the reason of these provisions, and 
the possibility of attraction or repulsion between the Jewish rule 
and the practice of other nations, they have gathered a mass of evi- 
dence, which at first sight is by no means harmonious. As to the 
Pheenicians proper, for example, there seems to be a direct contra- 
diction between Herodian and Lampridius, of whom (ibid. col. 702) 
the first declares that their law prohibited the use of pork, while the 
second treats it as a main article of their diet, so that Bochart, in 
his despair, has to append the words, que quomodo concilientur 
fateor me non videre satis. 

Professor Sayce ° has kindly given me the benefit of his compre- 


4 This is however sus, not sialos. 

5 And Mr. R. Brown, of Barton-on-Humber, has been so good as to enlarge for me 
the references collected by the older scholars, with material: which tends to confirm 
the ‘ Pheenicianism’ of pork diet. 
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hensive acquaintance with the Egyptian monuments and the Assyrian 
and Accadian discoveries. The old Accadian god Uras, the messenger 
of Mul-Lib, the god of ‘the ghost world,’ is called ‘ the lord of the 
swine. It is interesting in connection with this to observe that 
Eumaios offers swine’s flesh to Hermes, whose association with the 
under-world is so close. Again, a herd of swine, tended by a slave, 
appears in a wall-painting at Thebes, contemporary with the 
Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty. 

This is not the place to examine the effect of the evidence as a 
whole. It is scanty for the time called pre-historic, and it is not easy 
to reduce to harmony. The testimony of Herodotos records chiefly 
prohibitions and restraints which themselves appear to witness to a 
practice, but to one that it was found needful to restrain, The 
evidence supplied by the Homeric text, however, is clear as far as it 
goes ; and it goes to the point of establishing a special relation be- 
tween the Pheenician element in the population and the use of pork 
in the Greek peninsula as an important article of food. Present 
discrepancies may perhaps be reconciled by prospective additions to the 
stock of knowledge. Varieties of condition in life, as well as of race, 
probably have had to dowith them. And it seems just possible also 
that some of the Gentile prohibitions or abstentions may have had a 
relation to the distinction between swine self-reared, as foul feeders, 
and the carefully tended and regularly fattened hogs, such as those 
which Eumaios reared for the banquets of the local aristocracy. 

There are, however, various signs of what may be called Pheeni- 
cianism in Ithaca besides those of race, religion, and dietary. The 
port of Phorkiis is one among them. There the Phaiakian crew, 
who are Pheenician all over, deposit the sleeping hero. Thodsa, the 
mother of Polyphemos, is also the daughter of Phorkiis: which at 
once establishes the connection. It may be said with truth, that the 
curiously landlocked character of this Ithacan harbour marked it out 
as an excellent place of shelter for the large sea-going ships of the 
Pheenicians, apart from any idea of settlement. But then the same 
thing, the formation of the harbour, pointed it out as convenient also 
for settlement. And the island appears to have been a house of call 
for the Pheenician mariners. Hence it is natural for the Taphian 
Mentes to appear there, although Ithaca yielded neither of the com- 
modities which he was dealing in: neither the grey iron that he carried 
with him, nor the copper that was to load his vessel in return. Hence, 
probably, the easy supply of domestic slaves, such as Eurukleia and 
Eumaios, dropped by the passing vessels. 

Mentes himself was lord of the Taphians, who are believed to 
be a seafaring race inhabiting Cyprus, and Pheenician by extraction. 
Now he had an ancient bond of hospitality with the Arkeisian family. 
On arriving, he hids Telemachos refer to his grandfather Laertes to 
attest it, and says it had subsisted (ex archés) from the beginning 
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(i. 187, 8). What was this arché? Could it be anything else 
than the first settlement of the family in Ithaca? And if they were 
immigrants they were probably Pheenician immigrants. There are 
marks of recency in the settlement of the island itself, because Ithakos, 
its eponymist, and Neritos, eponymist of its chief mountain, were 
brothers of Poluctor, and Peisandros the Suitor is called Poluctorides : 
and except in the case of Priam who is called Dardanides I do not 
recollect a case in Homer of a eae which goes beyond the 
second generation. 

Again, we find in Ithaca, and nowhere ani in the Poems, a person 
named Aiguptios. He is a person of consideration, for (Od. iv. 15, 
25) he takes a leading part in the Assembly. Such a name could 
hardly have been given except to a person of Egyptian extraction. 
He seems to have no relation with the Achaioi, and like Mentor and 
Halitherses to have stood aloof (xxiv. 456,62) during the final struggle. 

Let me here notice that I do not find in Ithaca all the notes of 
Phenicianism. The main exceptions (besides the absence of the 
Poseidon worship) are (1) the horse, and (2) the use of drugs. 
But, as the Phcenician name embraces all importations over sea, 
and thus includes several countries, we need not be surprised 
if in Ithaca, as well as in the more markedly Pheenician Scherié, 
we do not find the horse. In Ithaca there is the additional 
reason that the contour of the country was not suited to horse- 
rearing (Od. iv. 605). With regard to drugs, it is to be observed 
that the pharmakon is an Egyptian product (iv. 227-32), and also 
that Odysseus personally had to do with their use, as he made a 
journey for the purpose of procuring them (Od. i. 257-64). The 
signs of Phcenicianism in Ithaca are indeed generally connected 
rather with the navigating and building race, than with Egypt, the 
case of the individual Aiguptios being so faran exception. And as to 
building, the Phcenician indications are clear. Homer has three 
epithets applicable in particular to his fabrics of stone : rutos, signi- 
fying stone which is hauled, therefore large and massive; catoruches, 
for stone quarried, and «estos for stone smoothed or hewn.® Wherever 
we find these, or any of them, it isa Phcenician indication, sometimes 
through Poseidon or Hephaistos, sometimes directly, asin the Posidéion 
of Scherié (vi, 287), or in the pen built by the Cyclop (ix. 185). In 
the case of the wall of Troy, the description is more general: it is 
thick, strong, and of fine workmanship (Jl. xxi. 446, 7). This note 
we have again in the hog-pen built by Eumaios. It was large, lofty, 
beautiful, and built of hauled stones. 

We do not find, except in Priam’s palace of hewn stone (JI. vi. 
243, 4), any similar description of human dwellings. Their orna- 
mentation was, as it would appear, metallic and interior; and the 
Poet probably chose this illustration for his palaces, as being far more 
imposing for his hearers than the mere note of stone-building would 


® Also pukinos, solid, in a simile, 77. xvi. 212. 
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have been. He calls the palace of Alkinoos like in radiance to the 
sun or moon; from the plates of copper, probably fastened upon 
wood with which it was constructed. So the palace of Menelaos is 
divine (theios), and lofty, with the same brilliancy, though we have 
no particulars as to the metallic plating (Od. iv. 42-6): and 
Menelaos had travelled in the whole Pheenician region, and had become 
extremely rich by gifts (iv. 81-93). The wealth of Odysseus (like 
his ships) was on a less royal scale: but we have similar signs of the 
use, probably, of metallic plates, in the glittering doors (thwrat 
phaeinai), while the fabric is described in general terms as large, 
lofty, beautiful, solid (i. 436), conspicuous (xvii. 265) by its walls 
and cornices or battlements. Tracing the epithet phaeinai, we find 
it applied, besides the palace of Odysseus (xxi. 45, xxii. 201), only to 
the residence of Alkinoos (vi. 19) and to that of Kirké (x. 230, 256, 
312); both strongly Pheenician. 

I will now pass on from the consideration of particular signs, and 
inquire whether the Pheenicianism, of which it may be hoped that 
sufficient indications have now been furnished, may not be referred 
to a source or cause grounded somewhat deeply in the fundamental 
ideas and aims of the Homeric Poems. I have spoken of the three- 
fold composition of the Achaian nation, and of the two factors, respec- 
tively, out of the three upon which is concentrated our higher 
interest, namely the Hellenic and the Pheenician. 

The primary feature in the characters of the two Homeric 
protagonists respectively is, that Achilles is colossal, Odysseus many- 
sided. The respective ideas are worked out with a marvellous 
fidelity. In the higher region, as warriors and statesmen, the two 
are harmonious: each excels in strength, courage, eloquence, affec- 
tion, political genius. Achilles conquers everybody: Odysseus 
is never conquered. 

Odysseus had merits, and also defects, that we do not find in 
Achilles. He was a consummate artificer and ploughman, and was 
accomplished in all house-service (Od. xv. 319-24). On the other 
hand, his intense curiosity more than once led him into rashness, 
even against the remonstrances of his companions ; as in the land of 
the Cyclops, both on arrival and on departure (e.g. Od. ix. 224), He 
had in him also the element of craft, developed nearly or altogether 
into fraud. He has no tempests of passion. 

There are notes of special likeness between them. They hate 
Thersites in common (Jl. ii. 220) with a hatred more ample and 
complete than that with which he was regarded by the rest of the 
army. Each was capable of a stern cruelty. That of Achilles was 
towards the Trojans, after the death of Patroclos. That of Odysseus 
towards not the Suitors only but the unchaste women who had 
yielded to them. As exhibited towards the last-named class of 
victims, I think that the action of Odysseus leans more towards 
savagery than the other. If we are asked why Odysseus is chosen 
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to be the chief envoy to Achilles on the critical occasion of the Ninth 
Iliad, we might be tempted to say it is on account of his superior 
ability. But this, I am satisfied, would be a mistake. Achilles is 
perfectly equal to Odysseus in argument and in power of debate. 
He is chosen in my opinion mainly because he is so acceptable. 
And he is acceptable because, while the two characters have the 
sympathies which paramount greatness will always beget, they are 
not in competition with oneanother. The distinctions between them 
are more marked, the outside lines of each more distant from one 
another, than in the case of any others among the leading personages 
of the Iliad. 

Achilles exhibits the pure Achaian ideal, and represents not the 
average but the superlative man, in whom every quality is raised to 
the highest point of intensity and of magnitude that can be touched 
without passing into deformity. He is the perfect megalopsuchos 
and megaloprepes of Aristotle, without ceasing to be the sophron or, 
to use the Homeric epithet, echephron, in the base of his nature: 
while Odysseus is essentially the sophron, without ceasing to be the 
megalopsuchos or the megaloprepes. Nothing ever disturbs his 
vast power of self-command, except that appetite of enlargement, in 
knowledge and in adventure as well as in property, which made the 
Pheenicians the most daring as well as the most shrewd and acquisi- 
tive of men, and fitted them for their providentially appointed office 
of carrying everywhere, even over the wild western main, the seeds 
of arts and manners. 

It is surely upon this Phcenician type that the character of 
Odysseus is moulded. In comparing the office of the Pheenician 
with that of the Achaian factor in the business of producing the 
historical Hellenic compound, we shall find the first more remarka- 
ble for its accomplishments and aptitudes, and these are the salient 
characteristics of Odysseus. There was nothing to which he could not 
turn his mind, nothing to which he could not turn his hand. He 
handled alike every weapon of war, the spear, the sword, the bow, and 
with invariable success: only the stone is reserved for the warriors, 
in whom brute force was more entirely dominant (Jl. iv. 517-22) or 
at the least intellect less absolutely sovereign (Jl. v. 302, viii. 321, 
xx. 285). In acting upon men, he was alike apt to persuade, or to 
compel (Jl. ii. 199, 265). But the ambush for Homer was a 
severer trial of the man (Jl. xiii. 277) than the ordinary battle and 
here, by the crucial experiment of the horse, he excelled all others 
(Od. iv. 287). In the Games (but Achilles is above the Games) as 
wrestler, the huge Aais cannot throw him (Jl. xxiii. 720); he 
wins the foot-race (778), and in throwing the quoit excels 
and abashes all the Phaiakians (Od. viii. 186-93). He builds 
his own raft in Ogygié. In the construction of his bed he reaches 
the climax of Pheenician art: combining the device which renders it 
immovable by incorporating in it a great olive trunk, with the skill 
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of the builder in raising a chamber of massive stones (puknai 
lithades) around it, of the carpenter in framing and adjusting the 
parts of the bedstead, and of the artist in inlaying it with silver, 
ivory, and gold, as well as dyeing the leather used in its ornamenta- 
tion (Od. xxiii. 134-201). At the same time he challenges 
Eurumachos the Suitor to match him in driving the plough, any 
more than he could in arms (xviii. 365-80), and proposes himself 
for a menial place as being by the help of Hermes a consummate 
indoor servant, whether in splitting wood, making the fire, laying the 
table, roasting the food, or pouring out the wine. He is an Admirable 
Crichton, but one who includes in his range all the lower with all the 
higher accomplishments, the line between them being, in those days 
of simple ideas and institutions, less sharp than it is now: and it is 
difficult to understand why Homer should thus offer to us as one of 
his protagonists a personage equipped with every Pheenician art and 
accomplishment, unless he had in his eye, as a great and worthy 
portion of his poetical and patriotic scheme, the special exhibition of 
the Pheenician element in the Hellenic compound. 

We have already seen how the character of Odysseus leans 
towards the lower side of the Phcenician type in his undertaking the 
search for drugs wherewith to poison arrows ; which Ilos, the son of 
Mermeros, was too much Hellenised to give him, ‘ for he feared the 
immortal gods’ (Od. i. 263), The Phcenicians, whom we meet in the 
Poems as the actual agents of trade, are also buccaneers and kidnap- 
pers: and countenance is certainly given by the great Athené to such 
ideas when, on the recognition in Ithaca, she claims for herself in 
heaven, and accords to Odysseus among men, supremacy in devices, 
figments, and tricks. This Phoenician element in a personage so 
lofty seems to show that Homer probably included in his materials 
for the construction of her powerful character some portion of the 
Pheenician traditions, but they are subordinate and not dominant 
in the presentation. 

The episode however of the Scar brings into our view another 
trait, which is highly illustrative of the Pheenician religion, and which 
also goes to support strongly the hypothesis I am endeayour- 
ing to support, that the base of the character and associations of 
Odysseus is Pheenician. Odysseus received the wound, which left 
the scar and enabled his nurse Eurukleia to discover him, when he 
was bunting the wild boar on a visit to his maternal grandfather 
Autolycos. But what we have now to do with is the character of 
Autolycos himself and the special source from which he derived his 
gifts. He is marked by the epithet esthlos, an epithet not signifi- 
cant of moral virtue, applicable for example without strain to the 
unjust steward of the parable: but meaning any such quality as is 
solid and efficient for its own proper aim. His aim was, if not rare, 
yet peculiar. He excelled other men in thieving (kleptosuné)and in 
the use, that is the perjured use, of the oath (horkos), and these 
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accomplishments he owed directly to divine bounty: they were the 
gift of Hermes (Od. xix. 394-8). Now in the Olympian scheme 
Hermes, the god of exchange and intercourse, is characteristically 
the beneficial god (eriownios, Il. xx. 72, et alibi). In the Homeric 
hymn he presents especially the features of precocious roguery : 

Agos yéyovev, wécw Huai eyniOdpicer, 

éarépios Bots KAdev ExnBddrov 'AmdAAwvos. 

Hymn, vv. 17, 18. 

He was born at dawn, at noon he played the lyre, at dusk he stole 
the cattle of far-darting Apollo. In the episode of the Scar, we seem to 
have him as a purely Pheenician divinity, and the character presented 
is in agreement with that borne by the commercial mariners of the 
day, a byword of rapacious gains (Od. viii. 161-4) and models of 
ready perjury for profit (Od. xv. 415-75). I find, then, in the rela- 
tion of Odysseus through Laertes and his own mother to Autolycos, 
and in that of Autolycos to Hermes, a fresh indication of the strongly 
Pheenician colour which Homer has given to Ithaca and to its lord. 
Not that Odysseus was given over like his grandfather to dishonour- 
able practices. In him we have, it must be remembered, according 
to my hypothesis, not the crude but the Hellenised Pheenician. 

While the separate elements were passing into the final com- 
pound, each imparted to, and each received from, the other. But 
they imparted and received according to the law of their respective 
natures: the Phenician imparted what he knew, the Achaian im- 
parted what he was, and that which had been acquired gradually 
became blent, in each, with that which was ingenital. 

Stature is not a Phenician endowment: and it will be remem- 
bered that Menelaos was taller by head and shoulders than Odysseus 
(il. iii. 210). Dark complexion however was associated with 
Poseidon and the south: and although there is some difficulty in the 
text of the Odyssey on this point, I gather from it that Odysseus 
was of dark complexion. To conclude: there is another Phcenician 
accomplishment which we must not omit. It is the gift of song. I 
ascribe it to the race, because it is pointedly stated in the case of both 
Calypso and Kirké, the Phceenician goddesses, when we are introduced 
to them, that they were engaged in song (Od. v. 61, x. 136, 221). 
Nowhere is the Bard presented to us by Homer in such living 
fulness as in the palace’ of Alkinoos, the whole of whose associations 
are Pheenician ; and Odysseus himself is represented as profoundly 
susceptible to the gift of song. It is true that this accomplishment 
is also expressly assigned to Achilles (J/. ix. 189), who practises it in 
his retirement. But he was the consummate man of all the men of 
Homer, and his character was the focus in which all the highest and 
most heroic accomplishments as well as qualities were concentrated. 

Thus, then, stands the case of Ithaca and of Odysseus as to 
Pheenician association. If the evidence be sufficient, the fact is 
highly interesting. The ethnographical case of Ithaca, in this view, 
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plainly bears upon and sustains the ethnological doctrine of a Pheeni- 
cian infusion into the composite formation known in history as the 
Greek nation; and the ethnological theory in like manner supports 
the ethnographical picture. And both combine to show with what solid 
and careful interlacing of the particular parts Homer has built up 
the magnificent structure of his Poems. They represent not the 
casual union of the thoughts of many, not even the wayward, careless 
effusions of the fancy of one: they were wrought upon a system, 
and with an aim, or with many aims woven into one, and they 
exhibit the consummate effort of a brain never excelled in its mar- 
vellous combination of discursive, constructive, and creative power. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Although the question respecting the keeping of swine, and the 
use of pork, is by no means disposed of, either by the authorities 
quoted in the text, or by Wilkinson, I venture at this stage to 
offer the following conjectures, as somewhat probable in themselves, 
and not inconsistent with the evidence as a whole, 

1. That, in the warm climates of Egypt and Pheenicia, the use 
of pork was, on sanitary grounds, repressed by prohibitions, or 


restricted to particular occasions. 

2. That the great thrift, resulting from the rearing and con- 
sumption of the animal, may have kept the practice extensively 
alive, notwithstanding restrictive laws ; especially among the classes 
to whom thrift was an important object. 

3. That, as the pig is useless to man during life, it is very diffi- 
cult to account for its being bred and kept, as it evidently was, 
except upon the supposition that it was wanted for food. 

4. That if the animal, as domesticated, was brought into Greece 
by Pheenician ships, its consumption for food may have spread there, 
in a cooler climate, and a society free from sumptuary restraints, and 
yet in Homer’s day may not have wholly ceased to be a distinctive 
mark of south-eastern origin and associations. 

5. That the sialos, the carefully and delicately fatted pig, was 
served as a luxury at the tables of the rich; while the use of 
commoner pork was reserved, as in the cottage of Eumaios, for the 
poorer class. Such is the evidence of the Odyssey.—W. E. G. 
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THE FRENCH IN GERMANY. 


In the beginning of May, M. St.-Genest published two very sensible 
articles in the Figaro against the cry for revenge. He plainly in- 
formed his countrymen that only such people were speaking of war 
who risked nothing because they had nothing to lose; the French 
liked to be considered a warlike people, and to be told that their 
enemies were afraid of them, but as to a real war for reconquering 
Alsace and Lorraine, all the propertied classes would be against it, 
because they would suffer most by it after the introduction of uni- 
versal service. The old accounts of Jena had been settled once for all 
by Frankfort, so the French had better keep silent. There isa good 
deal of truth in this; the fear of the Germans is much stronger than 
the hatred which Frenchmen entertain against them, but the danger 
lies in the passiveness of the masses, which may be carried away by 
noisy demagogues, and the Parisian populace, who have nothing to 
lose. We have had a foretaste of this in the insult offered to the 
late King of Spain, as well as in the outcry of the French press 
when a visit of the Emperor William the Second and the King of 
Italy to Strasburg seemed imminent. That visit was undoubtedly 
planned, the horses of the Emperor were on their way to Alsace, and 
bills were posted at Strasburg for his reception, when Bismarck and 
Crispi interfered, and prevented what they justly considered an un- 
necessary provocation ; sothe matter was allowed to drop, and General 
Menabrea informed M. Spuller that his sovereign never thought of 
returning by way of Strasburg. Nevertheless, the fact is that, whilst 
the Emperor had a clear right to visit his Alsatian capital and show 
it to his royal guest, the exercise of this right was considered by 
the French press as an unwarrantable outrage. The danger, there- 
fore, remains that some unforeseen incident may produce a conflict, 
however it may be abhorred by both nations at large, the more so as 
the political air of Europe is charged with electricity. 

In this condition of things it may not be without interest to 
show, by a retrospective glance on the relations of France and Ger- 
many, that M. St.-Genest was not only right in maintaining that 
the peace of Frankfort should be considered as a final settlement of 
the disputes of the two countries, and as the end of the French 
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intermeddling with internal German politics, but how immeasurably 
more Germany has suffered by France in the course of the last cen- 
turies than vice versa. 


I, 


That era of intervention began when King Francis the First, by 
a lavish outlay for buying up the votes of the Electoral princes, tried 
for the German Imperial Crown. He was beaten by his rival, Charles 
the First of Spain, who outbid him,' who was supported by the Pope 
and by the influential Frederic of Saxony, and by his German origin 
was more welcome to the Electors, afraid that the French King would 
reduce their dependence to the level of his nobles. Charles the 
Fifth, uniting the Crowns of Germany, the Netherlands, and Spain, 
might have been the most powerful sovereign of his age if he had 
understood the signs of the time ; but he ardently hated the religious 
reform? which was the great moving force of those days, and that 
brought him into conflict with the German Lutheran princes. The 
wily Francis the First, religiously indifferent, persecuting the re- 
formed creed in his country-with a zeal worthy of the praise of Leo 
the Tenth, lost no opportunity in supporting the Protestant League 
of Schmalkalden against the Emperor, and at the same time, to the 
horror of the whole Christian world, made a covenant with Sultan 
Soliman, inciting him to attack the Emperor in his Austrian heredi- 
tary estates. Inthe long struggle between Charles and Francis 
were many ups and downs, military as well as diplomatic, and it can- 
not be doubted that the Emperor’s perverse hatred against the Pro- 
testant creed, the unscrupulous means by which he tried to suppress 
it in Germany, as he had done in the Netherlands, Spain and 
Austria, and to establish his own absolute power, forced the German 
princes to avail themselves of his enemy’s support in order to escape 
annihilation ; but the foundation for French intervention in German 
affairs was thus laid, which has continued up to our days. When 
after Francis’s death the Emperor threatened to become all powerful, 
the German princes, under the leadership of Maurice of Saxony, ap- 
plied for help to Henry the Second, and accepted the King’s condi- 
tion, that the Imperial cities Metz, Toul, Verdun and Cambrai should 
henceforth belong to France—a concession which curiously illus- 
trated the proclamation in which, at opening the war, Henry called 
himself the champion of German liberty, and protested that he had 
only taken up arms against the Emperor by warm and disinterested 


1 *Cogimur huic electioni totis viribus intendere et quia alii sunt, qui huic 
corone c#sarez quoque innitentur et pro ea ingentem vim pecuniarum offerant, et 
quodammodo electionem in auctione ponant.’ (Charles to his brother-in-law, King 
Christian the Second of Denmark, April 8, 1519.) 

2 In a letter to Pope Clement the Twelfth (Dec. 23, 1523), he called Luther 
‘hominem post homines natos scelestissimum.’ 
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inclination for the German nation, which, as he hoped, would reward 
him for such great benefit by an everlasting thankfulness. One of 
his German partisans, Markgraf Albert of Brandenburg-Culmbach, 
called himself a servant of the French monarch, and adopted the lilies 
of France in his colours. The King lost no opportunity of preventing 
the settlement of the religious conflicts within the Empire, of foster- 
ing the distrust of the German princes against Charles the Fifth’s 
intentions, which unhappily was but too well founded; at the same 
time he induced the Turks to reject the humiliating proposals for 
peace of the Emperor’s brother Ferdinand the First, and, after the 
accession of Pope Paul the Fourth, a deadly foe of the house of 
Habsburg, made a league with him in order to crush the Spanish 
dominion in Italy. It was thus that Henry the Second, who cruelly 
persecuted the Protestants in France, and ordered a general thanks- 
giving for the re-establishment of the Catholic faith in England by 
Queen Mary, forced the Emperor to conclude the religious peace of 
Augsburg (1555) with the Protestant princes, which annihilated his 
whole life’s endeavours to crush the new doctrine—a humiliation 
which, tired as he was, determined him to depose his crowns, and to 
bury himself in a Spanish convent, where he concluded his days. By 
the treaty of Vaucelles (February 1556) Metz, Toul, and Verdun were 
definitely ceded to France. 

Queen Catherine of Medici, in the first part of her reign, was 
inclined to come to an understanding with the French Protestants 
in order to vanquish her great foe, Philip the Second of Spain; 
and King Anton of Navarre proposed to the German Evangelical 
princes a general league of all Protestant powers, to be headed by 
Elizabeth of England, against the enemies of their faith. But the 
Guises, who were in Philip’s service, adroitly availed themselves of 
the theological hatred of the German Lutherans against the French 
Calvinists for dissuading them to enter upon these offers, and so the 
project came to nothing ; nay, some of these Lutheran princes, incited 
by their fanatic pastors, drew the sword for the French Crown against 
the Huguenots, and were amply rewarded for this ill-advised help by 
Spanish and French gold. When, however, Catherine was forced in 
1570 to make peace with the Huguenots at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
Charles the Fourth sent Kaspar von Schomberg on a mission to the 
Protestant German princes, proposing a defensive alliance against 
Spain and the Pope, if they would vote at the Reichstag for the 
abandonment of the Flemish provinces to France, and for raising 
the King, or at least a French prince, to the German throne. Nor 
were these offers unfavourably received, those princes being afraid 
lest the Crown might become hereditary in the house of Habsburg, 
their principal foe, and considering that, in yielding to the wishes of 
the King, they might impose upon him stringent conditions for this 
and that benefit of the Protestant creed. It was only by the sudden 
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reversal of Catherine’s policy, which led to the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, that this plan remained barren. The renewed attempts 
of Henry of Navarre, supported by Elizabeth, to bring about a general 
Protestant league, were baffled by the fanaticism of the Lutheran 
zealots against the Calvinists, and only the constant civil wars of France 
prevented the internal struggles of Germany from having still worse 
consequences. It was different when, since the accession of Henry 
the Fourth, those civil contests were quelled; his tolerant wisdom 
indeed pursued as principal aim a general Protestant league against 
the encroachments of the house of Habsburg, led by the Jesuits; but 
even in his project of a Christian European Republic it was provided 
that never two princes of the same house should successively be in- 
vested with the German Imperial dignity, in order to make the in- 
herent weakness resulting from the Electoral monarchy everlasting. 
It is, however, impossible not to acknowledge that in Henry the 
Fourth’s policy general and generous instincts prevailed, and that 
his influence in Germany has been several times a favourable one; 
but when, under his successor, Richelieu became first and nearly 
omnipotent minister (1624), the intervention of France in German 
affairs took a most pernicious character. It may be said that in the 
prior part of his tenure of power his activity was mainly directed 
towards emancipating Germany from the crushing sway of the bigoted 
Habsburgs; but since Gustav Adolf of Sweden, supported by French 
subsidies, had made important conquests, Richelieu saw that by 
adroitly shuffling the cards he might realise a similar gain for France, 
and was resolved to push on the war till the exhaustion of all parties 
allowed him to secure his prey. He did not live to see his projects 
fully realised, but his successor Mazarin continued his work in the 
same spirit, and the peace of Westphalia not only confirmed the 
French possession of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, but enlarged it by the 
acquisition of the Landgraviate of Upper and Lower Alsace, Sundgau, 
Breisach, and the right of occupying the important fortresses of 
Philipsburg and Pignerol. The Netherlands and Switzerland were 
definitively severed from Germany, and Sweden obtained large posses- 
sions on the German soil; but perhaps the most ill-omened clause of 
that treaty was the right accorded, by the influence of France, to all 
estates of the Empire of concluding alliances between each other 
and with foreign powers. It was, indeed, added that such alliances 
should not endanger the safety of the Empire, but that provision 
proved perfectly nugatory, and since the accession of Louis the Four- 
teenth the majority of the German princes, ecclesiastical as well as 
secular, were simply in French pay, and seconded, or at least suffered, 
that ambitious sovereign’s encroachments upon German soil. France 
at that time was the strongest and most concentrated monarchy of 
Europe. Louis was fortunate enough to find in Colbert the man 
who knew how to develop, in an unheard-of manner, the resources 
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of the country, who created a navy and a colonial empire, and at the 
same time the King happened to have generals like Condé and 
Turenne. Germany, on the contrary, was completely exhausted by 
the cruel Thirty Years’ War, which had reduced the number of its in- 
habitants to one-third, and the peace of Westphalia had provided no 
means for healing these wounds. Louis unscrupulously availed him- 
self of this condition of things in order to enlarge his dominions; he 
founded the Rhenish alliance, of which he was a member, but in fact 
the head, gave salaries to its princes and their ministers, as well as to 
German professors, such as Herman Conring, who even proposed to 
elect the King German emperor, and thus had numerous means for 
entertaining discord among the Germans. Being in the pay of Louis, 
the members of the Rhenish alliance bound themselves not to allow 
the passage of the Imperial troops through their territories, when the 
King attacked the southern Netherlands, and by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1668) obtained some of their most important fortresses. 
At the same time Antoine Auberg, a royal councillor and attorney of 
the Parisian Parliament, published a book, in which he tried to 
prove that the greatest part of Germany was the old patrimony of 
the French monarch. This being rather too strong even for the 
German princes, they complained at Paris, and the King for decency’s 
sake sent Auberg to the Bastille, but soon released him with an 
ample gratification: that book, in fact, was the forerunner of the 
ill-famed Chambres de Réunion. He expelled the Duke of Lorraine 
from his capital Nancy, and took possession of the duchy, which was 
under the protection of the German Empire. He induced the Rhenish 
princes, by lavish subsidies, to assist him in his attack on the Dutch 
Republic, although its fall would have constituted the greatest danger 
for Germany. He conquered Burgundy, which belonged to the Empire, 
and, notwithstanding the horrid atrocities which his troops had per- 
petrated in neutral German territories, had the audacity to declare 
to the Diet of Ratisbon that he believed he had sufficiently proved 
how much he had at heart Germany’s welfare. The peace of Nim- 
wegen (1673) left France in possession of Valenciennes, Condé, Cam- 
brai, Ypres, Maubeuge, and the whole of Burgundy ; it obtained the im- 
portant fortress of Friburg in Brisgau, the key of the Black Forest 
and of Suabia, as well as the free passage to Brisach. The only German 
prince who had taken up arms for Germany and the Dutch Republic, 
and who had defeated the Swedes in the victorious battle of Fehr- 
bellin, Frederic William of Brandenburg, was abandoned to the 
vengeance of the French monarch, and obliged to ask from him terms 
by which he was allowed to keep only a small part of his Pomeranian 
conquests. Louis the Fourteenth at that epoch was at the height of 
his power ; Charles the Second was kept in his dependence by the 
Duchess of Portsmouth; the Dutch were glad to have escaped per- 
dition ; the Emperor was humbled ; and the Roi soleil by his prestige 
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was, in fact, the arbitrator of Europe, who could boast of the best 
army and navy, and had the first generals and statesmen. This 
success only increased his thirst for conquests, and it was divided 
Germany again which had to pay the costs. At the instigation of 
Roland de Ravaulx, parliamentary councillor at Metz, he established 
in the latter place, Brisach, Besangon, and Tournay, the ill-famed 
Chambres de Réunion, charged to investigate what territories had 
formerly belonged to the late French conquests, and to decree that 
the former should be reunited to the latter. These newfangled 
authorities did their work thoroughly and pronounced duchies and 
principalities, in the whole nearly 600 cities, villages, market-places, 
&e, to be the lawful property of the French Crown. The first to be 
sacrificed were ten free cities of Alsace, and then Strasburg, which 
was not conquered, but surrendered by traitors debauched by 
French gold, whereby, independently from the material acquisition, 
the south of Germany was opened to the attacks of the Most Christian 
King, who at the same time incited the Sultan to declare war against 
the Emperor ; and although, to his great disappointment, the capture 
of Vienna was prevented by the joint endeavours of Count Stahrem- 
berg, the citizens of the capital, Charles of Lorraine, and Truchsess,* 
most of his encroachments were finally ratified by the helpless Diet 
of Ratisbon. If by an act of internal policy, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in consequence of which his most industrious subjects 
found a new home in Germany, Louis has benefited that country, it 
was certainly against his will blinded by fanaticism ; the series of his 
arbitrary interferences in German affairs suffered, however, no inter- 
ruption. When in 1688 the Archbishop of Cologne died, the French 
ambassador at Ratisbon declared that his master would not allow 
any intervention of third parties in the election of the successor, 
and that if such should nevertheless be tried, the King would 
march 100,000 men into Germany.‘ In his anger at the Imperial 
successes against the Turks by the capture of Belgrade, he took pre- 
text of the perfectly legitimate succession of Prince William of 
Neuburg in the Palatinate to declare war against the Empire on 
account of such usurpation, and by the most atrocious devastations to 
turn into wildernesses the whole Palatinate, the greater part of the 
Margraviate of Baden and of the electorate of Tréves; Heidelberg, 
Speier, and Worms * were reduced to ruins, and while thousands of 
innocent inhabitants of these unfortunate countries perished by the 


3 It is a Polish fable that Vienna was saved by Sobieski (cf. Mansberg, Die 
Belagerung von Wien). 

4 Dangeau, Mém. et Journal, ii. 46, 7 juin, 1688 : ‘ Le roi a fait déclarer 4 la Didte 
de Ratisbonne que, si quelqu’un vouloit traverser l’élection d’un électeur de Cologne, 
il marcheroit en Allemagne avec 100,000 hommes.’ 

5 The present archivist of Worms has calculated that the damage sustained by 
that city alone was 3,000,000 thalers—a sum which, according to the present value of 
money, is certainly equal to 3,000,0002, 
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sword or starvation, Louis caused medals to be struck in honour of 
these victories, and Boileau exclaimed, ‘Grand roi, cesse de vaincre 
ou je cesse d’écrire.’ 

In the peace of Ryswick (1697) Louis was indeed compelled by 
the exhaustion of France to restore Kehl, Philipsburg, Friburg, and 
Brisach, but he kept Strasburg and the full sovereignty over the 
other Imperial cities and possessions in Alsace. Besides, he intro- 
duced into Art. 4 a clause according to which, in the territories re- 
stored by France to their former proprietors, the Catholic religion, 
which the King, after his conquests, had tried to make predominant 
by all means, should remain in its present state—a clause which be- 
came a new apple of discord between German parties. This proved 
the more important for the King, as in his favourite plan of obtaining 
the Spanish succession for his house, it was of the greatest value to 
him to keep Germany divided and unable to help Austria in her 
resistance against the project of uniting the French and Spanish 
crowns. For that purpose he made an alliance with Bavaria, which 
placed 25,000 men at his disposal, and in return received, besides 
ample subsidies, the King’s promise to procure to the Elector the 
possession of the Palatinate, and to acknowledge the royal title, if he 
should think fit to adopt it. The second treaty of alliance was con- 
cluded with Max Emanuel of Bavaria’s brother, the Elector of 
Cologne, who likewise for large sums of money placed auxiliary 
troops at the disposal of Louis and opened his fortresses to the King. 
These proceedings, however, brought the other powers to realise the 
danger which would menace the European equipoise and them- 
selves if France should succeed in her attempt ; they felt, as already 
the Great Elector had remarked, that the scent of the fleur de lys 
was getting too strong’in Europe ; the great alliance between Austria, 
Great Britain, and the Dutch Estates-General was concluded, and 
when the Bavarian Elector overtook by surprise the fortress of Ulm, 
in order to keep aloof the Imperial general Margrave Louis of 
Baden, the Empire joined in the declaration of war against France. 
Moreover, in order to win Prussia’s support, the Emperor in this 
critical situation overcame his envy against the new power, and 
consented to the assumption of the royal title by Frederic the First. 
Under the command of Marlborough and Prince Eugene of Savoy 
the allies completely routed the French at Héchstedt (1704), so that 
Louis in his dismay is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Le bon Dieu a donc 
oublié tout ce que j’ai fait pour lui.’ At Ramillies the French lost 
most of the Flemish provinces, and the defeat at Oudenarde brought 
them to the verge of ruin. Louis was obliged to ask for peace from 
those very Dutch whom he was accustomed to treat contemptuously 
as shopkeepers and frogs in their fens. After protracted negotia- 
tions, the peace of Utrecht was signed in April 1713, which declared 
that the union of the French and Spanish crowns on the same head 
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was incompatible with the European equipoise ; as to the rest, England 
obtained the lion’s share, Germany was anew enfeebled by a long 
warfare on her soil, Tyrol was devastated by the Bavarians, Bavaria 
by the allies, the rest of Southern Germany by the French, who 
extorted not less than nine million florins from that unfortunate 
country. After twenty years of peace, which mostly were due to the 
determinate position of King Frederic William the First of Prussia, 
war broke out again in 1733 by the endeavour of Louis the Fifteenth 
to embody definitely Lorraine in his dominions. He forthwith occupied 
Kehl, and after that act of overt hostility declared at the Diet of 
Ratisbon that, intending no conquests, he had only done so in order 
to prevent the German princes from assisting the Emperor’s special 
aims against France. In the question of the Polish succession by the 
preliminaries of Vienna (1735) the cession of Lorraine was indeed 
obtained, Duke Francis the Third of Lorraine being indemnified by 
the succession in Tuscany, Germany thus again paying the price of 
the peace, although the antipathy of the Lorrainers against their 
new masters was such that, during the first years, no French soldier 
could dare to show himself out of his garrison without risk of being 
insulted and even killed.® 

The great Elector of Brandenburg, when compelled to make his 
peace with Louis the Fourteenth, had prophesied ‘ Exoriare aliquis 
ex ossibus ultor’—that man came indeed more than a generation 
afterwards, in the person of Frederic the Second, who by his mili- 
tary and political genius raised little Prussia to a power of the 
first order. We have not to follow here the vicissitudes of his reign ; 
suffice it to say that the peace concluded with France at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1743) was the first by which that power made no acquisition 
at the expense of Germany; that in the Seven Years’ War the King 
was the first German prince who by his sole forces completely routed 
the French at Rossbach (1757), and that by his heroic conduct, by 
which he kept at bay the continent, coalesced against him, he wonder- 
fully revived the completely extinct national feeling of the Germans. 
Although the proud and virtuous Maria Theresa had condescended to 
call Madame de Pompadour her dear sister, in order to win the sup- 
port of France, the end was that Frederic remained in possession of 
the hotly-contested prize of Silesia, and from a small German power 
rose to the rank of an arbiter of Europe ; and Germany, which issued 
from this long struggle completely exhausted, had to thank his diplo- 
matic skill for a peace longer than she had enjoyed since the begin- 
ning of the Thirty Year's War. 

5 Noél, Mém. pour servir a Uhistoire de Lorraine pendant les rignes des dies 


Léopold, Frangois I et Stanislas, 1698-1766, i. 221, ii. 230. (Nancy, 1840-41. 
2 vols.) 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


II. 


Enormous as was the drain of wealth and population which under 
French pressure Germany underwent during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it was even trifling compared to that of the 
Napoleonic era. Far be it from us to defend the insane attack of 
Prussia and Austria against the French Republic in order to restore 
the cause of monarchy. Incited by the Empress Catherine, who 
wanted to have her hands free in the East’ and declared war against 
the Revolution in words without moving a single man, these two 
powers only served to reunite the French parties, ready to fly at each 
other’s throats, and were constantly beaten, till, by the peace of 
Basel, the left bank of the Rhine became French, and Austria lost a 
series of her most valuable’possessions. But it was during Napoleon’s 
tenure of power that the French sway ground Germany nearly to 
death. 

Frederic William the Second had sought to indemnify himself for 
his losses on the Rhine by the ill-advised second and third partition 
of Poland,® but Frederic William the Third since his accession had 
endeavoured by all means to maintain peace, and for that aim had 
even suffered the rudest violations of German neutrality by Napoleon. 
When at last he seemed resolved to come to Austria’s rescue, his 
piteous minister Count Haugwitz suffered himself to be beguiled by 
the French Emperor into the treaty of Schoenbrunn (December 15, 
1805), by which Prussia accepted Hanover, and thus was brought into 
a hostile position to England and Austria. Nevertheless that treaty 
was but a shallow truce. Napoleon had vanquished Austria by the 
peace of Pressburg (December 25, 1805), but Trafalgar had annihi- 
lated the French and Spanish navies ; some years were necessary to 
re-establish them; he wanted in the meantime to overthrow the 
last remnant of the German Empire, and to place its middle and 
minor States under his protectorate. On the 12th of July the Act 
of the Confederation of the Rhine was signed, which placed at his 


7 «J’ai beaucoup de projets qui ne sont pas terminés, et il m’importe d’avoir les 
coudées franches.’ (Journal de Chrapovitzki, secretary of the Empress.) The Empress 
died, however, in 1796, before those projects were accomplished. 

8 The paramount distinction between the first and the two subsequent partitions 
should not be lost sight of. In the first, Frederic the Second only took back a 
German country, subjugated by the Poles after the unfortunate battle of Tannenberg 
(1410), and, besides, a province necessary to establish the territorial continuity be- 
tween Silesia and Eastern Prussia. But he expressly (in his Memoiz’s) warned his 
successors to maintain the independence of Poland, as a necessary buffer between 
Prussia and Russia; and, so long as his able minister Count Herzberg continued, 
under Frederic William the Second, to direct the foreign affairs, that policy was 
strictly adhered to. Prussia guaranteed expressly the Polish constitution of 1791, by 
which monarchy was made hereditary; and it was only after he had been put aside 
that Frederic’s warning was forgotten. 
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disposal the troops of more than a third part of Germany; on the 
6th of August the Emperor Francis deposed the Imperial crown. 
Frederic William the Third had now arrived at the conviction that 
Napoleon, who in the meantime had offered Hanover to Fox, 
was determined to attack him, and early in the autumn mobilised 
his army. But the French conqueror was better prepared, and 
when on the 21st of September he left Paris could say with good 
reason, ‘ My enemies attack me at the moment when I amstrongest.’ 
He beguiled Haugwitz into letting pass away the most favourable 
moment for taking the offensive, and then crushed the Prussian 
army at Jena. The Emperor Alexander, allied to the King, to whom 
he had promised never to desert him, was beaten at Friedland, and 
was not only lured into the alliance of Napoleon in the celebrated 
interview at Tilsit, but actually deprived his former ally of the 
district of Bialystock. Prussia not only lost all her territories as far 
as the Elbe, so that it was reduced to form a barrier between Russia 
and France by its countries between the Elbe and the Niemen (it lost 
2,851 German square miles with 5,158,489 inhabitants, and kept only 
2,856 square miles with 4,594,000 inhabitants), but even that peace 
was only a name, as one of the greatest admirers of Napoleon admits.° 
Even this reduced Prussia was only to exist for show. The French 
troops, which, according to the treaty of Tilsit, were to be withdrawn 
by the 1st of October, 1807, remained in Prussia, and when Alexander 
complained of this violation of the compact, Champagny, minister 
for foreign affairs at Paris, answered that the evacuation of Prussia 
was subject to its paying the war indemnity ; if the monarchy could not 
pay, it ought to buy peace by the sacrifice of another province, Silesia. 
Prussia would then indeed have only 2,000,000 inhabitants, but 
would not that be sufficient for the happiness of the royal family ? !° 
The continental system was imposed on Prussia; all English goods 
were proscribed and confiscated, and even when Junot’s defeat at 
Cintra by Sir Arthur Wellesley compelled Napoleon to withdraw the 
greater part of his army from Prussia, he tried to represent this as a 
mere concession to Alexander, and kept the most important fortresses 
occupied. The King had sent his brother William to Paris in order 
to obtain a reduction of the contribution, which the country was 
perfectly unable to pay. The Emperor kept the prince waiting for 
seven months, and then made exorbitant demands ; he was exasperated 
by the. boldness with which Prussia’s illustrious minister, Baron 
Stein, had tried to prepare a future revenge by reorganising the 
remaining rest of the monarchy. Some letters of the Baron had been 
caught by French spies ; the Emperor asked his dismission, declared 
‘le nommé Stein’ to be an enemy of France and the Confederation 
of the Rhine, who was to be arrested anywhere, and confiscated his 


® Bignon, Hist, de France, vi. 367. 10 Lefébre, Hist. des Cabinets, iii. 367, 368. 
x2 
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estates in Nassau and Westphalia. The Emperor Alexander on his 
way to Erfurt, where he was to meet Napoleon, promised the 
King at Koenigsberg to do his very best for reducing Napoleon’s 
demands, and was himself interested in dislodging the French troops 
campaigning in Prussia from the proximity of his frontiers ; but all 
he obtained was a reduction of twenty million francs on the demand 
of one hundred and forty millions,and Napoleon insisted especially that 
the Prussian army should not exceed 42,000 men. In the meantime 
a new war with Austria was drawing near. The King was disposed to 
an alliance with the Emperor Francis, and even during the truce after 
the battle of Wagram tried to induce Alexander to accede to such a 
compact, which, supported as it would be by England, offered the 
only prospect of enforcing upon Napoleon a lasting peace. But 
Alexander could not as yet make up his mind for a final rupture ; the 
English expedition to Walcheren had miserably miscarried, and 
Wellesley had been less fortunate in his late operations, the Spanish 
army being completely routed by Soult at Almonacid. The Austrians 
gave way, and at the expiration of the truce signed the peace of 
Vienna (September 15, 1809), by which the monarchy lost 2,000 
square miles with 3,500,000 inhabitants, had to pay a contribution 
of 85,000,000 florins and to reduce the army to 80,000 men. The over- 
tures of the King of Prussia at Vienna and St. Petersburg had not 
remained unknown to Napoleon ; he had deeply resented the suspen- 
sion of the Prussian payments of the contribution and formation of 
armed camps, and he consequently showed his ill humour by new 
demands, alluding again to the cession of Silesia, and asking why the 
money was not paid when the government uselessly spent so much 
for its army. The King remained firm in refusing to treat about 
Silesia, and Napoleon dared not use force, because that would have 
been a violation of the treaty of Tilsit, tantamount to a rupture with 
Russia, which was in his plans, but for which he was not yet ready. 
A new outrage of the conqueror during the deepest peace was the 
message to the Senate (10th of December, 1810) that he had felt him- 
self obliged to embody in his empire the mouths of the Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe, observing besides that these reunions were not the last, 
but the first and most important. Oldenburg, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Liibeck had thus become French without the slightest international 
pretext, simply because the Emperor wished to have the whole coast 
in his power in order to prevent an English landing, to keep Prussia 
in a still tighter grasp, and to enforce the continental system on a 
larger scale. Stein’s successor, Baron Hardenberg, had no other choice 
than the policy of the weak towards the strong; he did his best to 
develop by a bold reform policy the resources of the country and to 
maintain peace ; convinced that Napoleon could only be beaten by a 
European coalition, he saw that the time had not yet come, Austria 
being exhausted and allied to the great ‘parvenu’ by giving him an 
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Archduchess as spouse, and Alexander not having made up his mind 
to risk the decisive struggle, although he had declared at Paris that 
the annexation of Oldenburg by a friendly power had been ‘un 
soufflet que l’on me donne devant les yeux de ]’Europe.’ It was 
Napoleon who decided to begin the war destined to crush the last 
continental power which still maintained a certain independence. The 
Prussian patriots wished for an alliance with Russia, but the French 
held the reduced little kingdom in their hands, and nothing was to 
be hoped from Austria, which had been deprived of Galicia by Russia 
and was dissatisfied at the latter power’s refusal to terminate its war 
with the Porte. Neutrality was impossible for Prussia in the coming 
war, because it would only have turned the country into a battle- 
ground; the great army of invasion was in full formation, so the 
King was compelled to accept at last the alliance with France, which 
obliged him to assist Napoleon in his attack on Russia by an army 
of 48,000 men and to place at his disposal the whole resources of the 
country. We have not to follow here the famous Russian campaign. 
After the retreat of the French army, the commander of the Prussian 
auxiliary troops, General Von York, took the memorable resolution 
of concluding without any full power of his sovereign a convention 
with the Russian general Paulucci at Tauroggen, December 30, 1812, 
according to which the Prussian troops separated themselves from 
the French, and Alexander promised that if the King would make 
common cause with him he would not lay down arms before re-esta- 
blishing Prussia in the territorial status quo of 1806. After much 
hesitation the King, while disavowing York at Paris in order to gain 
time, ratified this convention ; he left for Breslau, issued the celebrated 
proclamation to his army and his people, which was answered by the 
general rising of the nation, and signed the alliance proposed by 
Alexander. The fate of the war between the allied powers and 
Napoleon, who strained his military resources to the utmost and had 
still at his disposal the contingents of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
remained wavering for a considerable time ; but the celebrated inter- 
view at Dresden between him and Metternich, in which his blinded 
pride refused any concession, decided the accession of Austria to the 
league. Even after the most decisive defeats he might have retained 
his throne as a powerful monarch, for Metternich, being afraid that the 
re-establishment of the Bourbons might give adangerous ally to Russia, 
offered him as frontiers ‘la mer, le Rhin et les Alpes;’ it was 
only his stubborn refusal of the concessions offered at the Con- 
gress of Chatillon by the allies which led to his overthrow, and 
only after Waterloo France was reduced to the territorial status 
quo of 1789. 
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ITl. 


Let us now try to realise summarily what this period of French 
oppression and the shaking off of its intolerable yoke have cost Ger- 
many, and especially Prussia. One of the most ardent admirers of 
Napoleon, Bignon, avows that never aforeign occupation has weighed 
so cruelly on a State as that of Napoleon on Prussia. When in 1806 
he began the war, he had not a hundred thousand francs in his chest. 
On the lst of January, 1808, the intendant of the French army, Daru, 
calculated that the occupation had yielded 604,227,922 francs, and 
the Emperor himself, on the 9th of March, 1809, told Count Roederer 
that he had drawn a milliard from Prussia."' But this was not all; 
even after the evacuation the country had to pay a heavy contribu- 
tion ; it was obliged to maintain the French garrisons at Kuestrin, 
Stettin, and Glogau; it had to furnish enormous requisitions for the 
French army, and the continental system oppressed Prussia’s econo- 
mical condition more heavily than any other country. These sacri- 
fices had to be born by a State which, after the peace of Tilsit, was 
reduced to a territory of 2,856 German square miles and 4,600,000 
inhabitants. Before the war Prussia’s net revenue in 1805-6 had 
amounted to twenty-seven million thalers ; after having lost the most 
fertile and densely populated half of its territory, the income would 
scarcely have reached twelve millions, if the war had not destroyed 
the sources of its wealth. It therefore seems incredible that Napo- 
leon could have tortured out the above-named immense sums from 
such a little impoverished country ; yet such is the fact. After the 
battle of Jena he imposed a contribution of one hundred and fifty- 
two million francs ; the treaty of Tilsit stipulated that the evacuation 
of the territories remaining to Prussia should be subject to the pay- 
ment of the contribution, but it was understood that the amount of 
the requisitions was to be placed on account of the sums to be paid. 
Napoleon reversed this in order to have a show of motive for prolong- 
ing the occupation, and besides asked a full year’s revenue from 
Prussia. Daru, therefore, presented a bill asking 130,511,856 francs 
90 cent. as contribution ; 61,590,637 francs 53 cent. as revenue of 
eight months; other demands 6,624,475 francs 24 cent.—in all 
198,724,988 francs 86 cent. From this sum 44,221,489 francs 68 
cent. were considered to have been paid, so that the French demand 
would still be the round sum of one hundred and fifty-four and a half 
million francs.'? Napoleon, as Lefébre acknowledges,'* knew perfectly 
well that Prussia was unable to pay that amount ; he only wanted a 
pretext for prolonging the occupation of the country at its own cost. 

" Dumas, Précis, 19, 459, 463, seqgg.; @uvres du Comte Roederer, i. 544. 


12 Duncker, Aus der Zeit Friedrich Wilhelma, iii. 509. 
13 Hist. des Cabinets, iii. 352. 
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The revenues of the State filled the French exchequer; contributions 
and requisitions were raised in a progressive style. The commander 
of Berlin, General St.-Hilaire, asked for eight hundred thalers, then 
for a thousand thalers, per week for his table; General Vitry behaved 
in the castle of Charlottenburg as if it belonged to him. The French 
sold all the goods of the royal manufacture of china ; all the works of 
art in the royal castles were carried off to Paris,‘ or appropriated by 
the French marshals. In order to mitigate somewhat this oppres- 
sion, the King sent his brother William to Paris, and even offered a 
defensive and offensive alliance. Napoleon refused it; he told the 
Prince he knew that he could never rely upon Prussia; all the Prus- 
sians hatedhim. The contributions had to be paid ; they were part of 
the combinations of the European policy. The execution of the peace 
of Tilsit depended upon Russia, which continued to occupy the 
Danubian Principalities. If it was not fit for Prussia to maintain an 
army of more than forty thousand men, the surplus of the former 
war budget should be applied to paying off the debt to France. 
Baron Stein, indeed, agreed with Daru on the draft of a treaty, pro- 
mising the evacuation of Prussia with the exception of Stettin, 
Kuestrin and Glogau, and: reducing the indemnity to one hundred 
and twelve million francs; but Napoleon took no notice of it ; he vio- 
lently complained to the Prince of certain Prussian functionaries who 
kindled resistance to France, and had the effrontery to order the 
Councillor of Legation, Leroux, who had come with the Prince, to 
leave Paris within five days. The Prussian Government, unable to 
resist, was obliged to swallow everything, and to withdraw function- 
aries who had only done their duty. The requisitions and exactions 
went on as before; in one district alone the French commissioner 
asked for four thousand of the largest trees from the royal forests for 
the artillery. It was only the course matters took in Spain which 
compelled Napoleon to change somewhat his policy. In order to be 
able to withdraw his troops from Prussia to the Peninsula, he was 
obliged to come to an understanding with Russia, and the French 
army on the Oder was a menace to that power. However, he availed 
himself of the seizure of some letters of Stein by Soult to in- 
duce Prince William to sign a treaty which fixed the remaining 
indemnity at one hundred and forty millions, although Prussia had 
already paid one hundred and forty-two millions in cash, and sixty 
millions by abandoning revenues. The private capital, according to 
Art. 25 of the treaty of Tilsit, was to remain untouched; yet in 
January 1806 the Warsaw Gazette published a decree according to 
which all persons who had to pay interest or capital to the Prussian 


Countess Voss, Sixty-four Years at the Prussian Court, p. 324. ‘I got the list 
of what the French have either officially taken to Paris or simply stolen; in the 
same wise all the royal castles were deprived of their pictures, statues, vases, and 
costly works: it is an incredible list.’ (Nov. 11, 1807.) 
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Government were to pay their liabilities to the French or Saxon 
commissioner, an amount estimated at thirty million thalers. By 
this measure not only many private fortunes were ruined, but 
the credit of the Prussian bank and of the establishment for 
Maritime Commerce was severely endangered ; decrees of December 
1808 and January 1809 simply confiscated capital of Prussian sub- 
jects in the former Polish provinces to the amount of more than 
twenty million thalers, which by a convention with Saxony 
were reduced to seventeen millions. Only when the government 
had paid fifty million francs in bills, and seventy millions in bonds 
guaranteed by the estates of the provinces, the French army evacuated 
Prussia, with the exception of the above-named fortresses. As to 
the requisitions, they amounted from October 1806 till December 
1808 to 216,940,646 thalers, without reckoning the supply of 
horses (Berlin alone had to give 108,802 horses in eight months), 
and the devastations of the war. Duncker, who in his quoted work 
gives all the statistical details on official authority, thus comes to the 
conclusion that, irrespective of the one hundred and forty millions in- 
demnity, promised by Prince William’s treaty and reduced at Erfurt, at 
Alexander’s instance, to one hundred and twenty millions, and of the 
maintenance of the French garrisons in the fortresses, which cost 
from November 1808 to March 1813, 37,973,951 francs, Napoleon 
squeezed from little Prussia, impoverished by the devastation of war 
and by the annihilation of its commerce, navigation and industry, the 
sum of 1,129,374,217 francs 50 cent. (l.c. p. 530). 

The other States of Northern Germany oppressed by Napoleon 
fared equally badly ; suffice it to recall the exactions of Marshal 
Davoust at Hamburg, who besides stole the whole deposits of the 
public bank in silver bars. The city, the commerce of which was ruined 
by the continental system, was made a fortress; the most distinguished 
citizens had to dig for erecting earthworks; churches were turned 
into stables, and thousands of inhabitants, unable to provision 
themselves for the coming winter, were expelled in the severest cold. 
Not less exasperating than these material losses was the overbearing 
conduct of the French. At the interview of Tilsit two little houses were 
erected on the raft: in one the two Emperors met to have their 
famous conversation ; in the other the King of Prussia was kept 
waiting, hearing even afterwards nothing about his fate. Napoleon 
treated distinguished German princesses, such as the beautiful Queen 
Louisa of Prussia, with the utmost coarseness ;'° patriots like Stein, 
Gneisenau, Perthes, had to fly for their lives ; the editor Palm was shot 
because he had published a book distasteful to the French ; Wilhelm 
Schlegel, having said in an essay that he preferred the Phadra of 
Euripides to that of Racine, had to leave Paris ; French generals and 


18 «The Queen died from a polyp on the heart, which (as the physicians say) was 
the consequence of too deep and lasting grief.’ (Countess Voss, l.c. p. 380.) 
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prefects behaved as absolute masters everywhere, and sovereign 
princes had to yield precedence to Imperial newly-created marshals. 

Austria in her heroic struggles against Napoleon was twice obliged 
to declare bankruptcy, which caused enormous losses to her population, 
and was reduced to less than half of her former dominions. The 
situation of the States forming the Confederation of the Rhine, being 
allies of France, was undoubtedly better, but they also suffered 
heavily from the constant wars, for which they had to furnish their 
contingents at their own expense, and by the passage of the French 
troops. As to the losses in lives which Germany suffered during this 
period no approximate estimate can be made ; they were simply enor- 
mous. Napoleon himself at the interview of Dresden with Metternich 
cynically said, ‘ After all, my wars have cost me barely a million of men, 
and most of them were Germans ’—i.e. Germans who fought for him. 

If after such exhausting drains of wealth and men the whole of 
Northern Germany in 1813 rose as one man, to shake off the hated 
yoke of the conqueror, it was simply because the people felt that it 
was a struggle for existence. Their heroic efforts were scarcely com- 
pensated by the terms of peace; for Talleyrand persuaded the Emperor 
Alexander that the restoration of Alsace, asked for by Prussia, was 
against the Russian interest, because it would weaken the throne of 
the restored Bourbons, and only a strong France would be a useful 
ally of the Czar. The war indemnity exacted from the French, then 
a nation of great wealth, was one milliard, to be divided amongst the 
allies. At that time the public income was about 900,000,000 frances, 
and ten years after the finances were in so flourishing a condition 
that another milliard could be devoted to indemnify the emigrated 
nobility. On the other hand, Germany, and particularly Prussia, were 
after the war left in a state of exhaustion, which it required more 
than thirty years to overcome. 

Nor were the Bourbons, re-established partly by the success of 
German arms, good neighbours. Shortly before his dethronement 
Charles the Tenth had come to a secret understanding with the 
Emperor Nicholas that, if he would support Russia’s plans in the East, 
the Czar would not oppose the embodiment of the left bank of the 
Rhine. It was therefore perfectly conceivable that the revolution 
of July was a most untoward event for the Russian autocrat, who 
constantly urged the King of Prussia to declare war against France 
in order to maintain the cause of legitimacy. But Frederic William 
the Third, although he knew nothing of his son-in-law’s betrayal, 
had learnt too much by sad experiences to follow that insidious 
advice, and answered, ‘ Nicholas can speak at his ease; he would not 
have to face the brunt of the attack.’ Under Thiers’s ministry of 
1840 the clamour for the Rhine began again ; even moderate and 
wise politicians like Tocqueville declared frankly that for France the 
frontier of the Rhine was a necessity. When in 1848 the historian 
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Frederic von Raumer was sent by the central power to Paris, General 
Cavaignac told him that France would never tolerate the unity of 
Germany. Napoleon the Third was constantly interfering in German 
affairs. When in 1854 a new Russian loan was admitted at the 
Hamburg Exchange, the French foreign secretary, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, imperiously demanded that this should be forbidden, although 
England, his ally, acknowledged that the admission was perfectly in 
accordance with strict neutrality. The Emperor intervened after 
Prussia’s great victories in Bohemia, enforced the line of the Mein, 
and asked for compensations on the Rhine, although he had taken 
no part in the war. During the following years of 1866-70 the 
French were clamouring for ‘revanche pour Sadowa,’ as if they had 
been beaten, simply because they thought their prestige as the first 
military power tarnished. In the summer of 1868 I visited the late 
distinguished writer Prévost-Paradol ; although bitterly opposed to 
the Emperor’s policy, he told me that the war between France and 
Prussia was unavoidable, because it was necessary for re-establishing 
the authority of his country, which, he was quite sure, would be 
victorious. My question, What made him so certain of success, he 
answered by saying: ‘I grant you have better generals, but it will 
be the French soldier who conquers.’ When the unfortunate man, 
who had believed in Ollivier’s liberal transformation of the Empire 
and had accepted the post of French minister at Washington, saw, 
after the great defeats of 1870, that he had been utterly mistaken, 
he cut his throat. I must acknowledge that Thiers, whom I saw on 
the same day, and who still in 1865, when I was with him at Schlan- 
genbad, had scarcely disguised his wish for that ‘ délicieux pays du 
Rhin,’ held at that time different language. ‘ You know,’ he said, 
‘how much opposed I have been to all that has passed by the 
Emperor’s fault in Italy and Germany; but now the thing is done 
and cannot be mended, and I assure you that I am sincerely for 
peace. For of two things, one: either we should be beaten, which is 
quite possible, and that would be an immense misfortune for France ; 
or we should be victorious, and that would be the maintenance of 
despotism for ever.’ Consequently Thiers was against the insane 
declaration of war in 1870, but he was hooted for his warning by his 
colleagues in the Corps Législatif, and no sincere Frenchman will 
deny that, if the fate of the campaign had been different, they would 
have taken the left bank of the Rhine. Yet after the fall of the Em- 
pire Jules Favre told Count Bismarck that it was against the honour 
of France to cede an inch of territory ; upon which the Chancellor re- 
plied that French honour was not made of different stuff from that of 
other nations, and that he demanded Alsace because Strasburg and the 
frontier of the Vosges were imperiously necessary for the military 
safety of Germany. It is true that,as my late friend Baron Nothomb 
wrote to me in May 1871, the peace of Frankfort reversed the 
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whole French policy since Richelieu; but that policy in itself was a 
grievous wrong, because it based the greatness of France upon the 
claim of keeping the neighbouring countries in a state of division 
and weakness. As to the war indemnity of five milliards, it was cer- 
tainly an enormous sum, yet it did not reach a three-years’ revenue 
of France, whilst Napoleon from 1806 to 1813 had extorted from 
Prussia more than thirteen years’ income. The indemnity, which at 
first appeared fabulous, was paid with comparative ease; already in 
1876 the French budget was balanced, and if the finances have since 
become bad the people have to thank for it their leaders, who made 
the war of Tonkin, rushed into an immense outlay for unprofitable 
public works, and raised the expenditure for the internal administra- 
tion by three hundred millions. 

It is in no invidious spirit of retaliation that I have tried to pre- 
sent a summary balance of what Germany has suffered from the 
French for 350 years ; it is only to show how utterly unfounded is the 
cry for revenge, and that we inflicted upon the French in 1814-15 
and 1870-71 not the hundredth part of what they have imposed 
upon us. As to the last war, no one denies that certain outrages 
did occur; but, in opposition to the foolish stories of the French 
press about clock-stealing, &., we can appeal to unimpeachable 
French authorities, who acknowledge that, on the whole, German 
discipline was strictly kept up; no art treasures were taken away, 
as was the custom under Napoleon the First; the pictures of Ver- 
sailles which glorified German defeats remained untouched ; the King 
took quarters in a private house, whilst the castle was reserved to 
the wounded Germans and French; and the only revenge of history 
during the occupation of Versailles was that the Empire was pro- 
claimed in the same Salle des glaces from which Louis the Four- 
teenth had launched his declarations of war. 

M. St.-Genest is right—the accounts of the two nations are 
settled by the peace of Frankfort. Germany only wishes for peace 
and a good understanding with her Western neighbour, nor do 
the French people at large desire war; but they must learn to 
control their noisy demagogues, and not allow themselves to be 
led again into a struggle by which they certainly would suffer 
most. 

F, HEINR. GEFFCKEN. 
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WOOL-GATHERINGS. 


I. 


A pay so splendid, and work to be done! What work can be done? 
Here, indeed, is all the apparatus gathered in a snug little closet full 
of books—orderly, but not too orderly. Silence without, broken 
only by the chirping of birds, which are many, a deep susurration of 
leaves, and one sweet little voice shouting a song of its own com- 
posing in a distant garden. Silence within—the quiet of content- 
ment nearly perfect that reigns all through the house, and may 
even be seen for a moment, like a spirit surprised, when you enter 
this or that room with nobody in it. ‘ Visible in the atmosphere’ is 
the common way of describing whatever it may be that greets our 
senses when we come into a place where grief or happiness abides. 
Nobody has found a better word for it than atmosphere, though it is 
evidently not the right one; and yet some Dutch painters clever at 
interiors have contrived by the very means of what artists call atmo- 
sphere to fill their dim, low, lattice-windowed rooms with the spirit 
of contentment that I gratefully perceive to haunt and harbour in 
mine. It is present here in my snug little closet, where the day’s 
work is to be done. Ona table near the window, with its bow-pots to 
look up to, fair sheets of paper are spread, pens like unto the Horse 
of Swiftness invite to a gallop, and there is no lack of tobacco to lift 
wit into the saddle and keep it steady there. But the day being so 
beautiful, is it possible that any work can be done? What wit there 
may be hereabout goes rambling off to join the bird-boy in the corn- 
field ; and finding it too soon for him, wanders away down the sloping 
hedgerow, views the red roofs of the village afar off, listens to the 
chiming of hone upon scythe in the fields of aftermath, and then 
flies off to soar with the daws round Harlech Castle or roam in the 
heathy solitudes of Egton Moor. ‘Home!’ cries Industry to the 
truant, and blows a smut from the waiting foolscap. ‘Home!’ cries 
Necessity, and, just as you may see the cottage housewife strew 
barley-grains at the door to call in her chickens, sheds to the ground 
a multitude of little bills. In comes the wanderer accordingly, and 
will really settle down to business ; but when the needful cigarette 
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is comfortably burning, falls to counting the pears on the pear-tree, 
and in five minutes more is at loose and at large in Gwynant Vale. 

No one would be a butterfly. In spite of the pretty, profound 
resemblances which the poets have drawn from the history of this 
creature and its re-creations, in spite of its beauty and its associa- 
tions with the delights of summer, nobody, even in his idlest 
moments, ever wished to be a butterfly. The sleeping in the chry- 
salis—that is all very well. But the crawlings of the caterpillar— 
they, by the remembrance of them, keep the desire at a distance. The 
bee is different. If only one could do his work as the bee does—all 
day long in the humming sunshine, all day long in garden and 
meadow and the high free common land—how good it would be! 
Actual transmigration into the body of one of those insect industriels 
for a year, what in this world could be wished for more by a man 
of thought who loves to spend his summer days in country wander- 
ings? If accommodation could be provided near the honey-bag for 
another little pouch, and if some slight physiological alteration 
admitted an occasional pinch of Latakia into the end of the pro- 
boscis (which seems partly designed to serve the uses of a tobacco 
pipe), the single addition of retaining a human mind would make all 
complete. 

Think what a day of such a life would be. Not too much oppressed 
with wonder, you wake one bright June morning about three to 
find yourself a ‘denizen of the hive,’ with a good twelve months 
before you to learn all about it. Therefore you are in no hurry to 
inquire. A light breakfast of bee-bread, not too thinly spread with 
honey—(a little later you will naturally introduce the art of brewing 
metheglin)—and away you sail upon the fresh morning wind. Away 
you sail apart, as the others do; and there you are, alone—free to 
speed hither and thither in the airy wilderness, to the uplands, to 
the lowlands; to rise and fall, to wheel and turn, your wings hum- 
ming a loud accompaniment to your delight, and all your numerous 
eyes about you. What do those eyes behold as, ceasing from the 
joys of flight, you pore on this and that? Is the rose a thousand 
roses when you look upon it? Do you ravish a thousand lilies in 
one? A beam of light, the motes in the beam, what are they to 
vision such as yours? What pedestrian joys are there, unknown to 
the Alpine Club, in wearying six legs instead of two? Colours! 
perfumes! and what new harmonies of little noises rising from 
the populous roots of the summer grasses? Wallace in the Ama- 
zonian forests had no such opportunities as yours, and no such 
regions of freshness and sweetness, as well as brightness and beauty, 
to roam in. You roam and roam—it is ten o’clock; you roam and 
roam—it is eleven o’clock. At every moment you gather observation 
like the gleaner in the field, and yet meanwhile you do your morn- 
ing’s work—(would that I could get to mine!)—which is such a 
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balm to conscience when noon declares the day half done. It is one 
o'clock, the sun sheds down its fiercest beams; the shadows shorten ; 
the flowers droop and are not to be got at so conveniently; where- 
fore you seek a shady corner in a hedgerow, and, clapping one leg 
behind you, draw forth that other little pouch. Your proboscis is 
carefully filled; fire is not far to seek where every flint-scale is a 
burning-glass; and, reclining on your back or whatever may answer 
to your elbow, you brood to purpose over the glories and wonders of 
the day, as your beeship blows a peaceful cloud. 

But the winter! Yes, the winter: and then, as long as you 
keep awake, what opportunity for completing the study of a purely 
socialistic system, and considering its adaptabilities to a very different 
race, which insists upon having individual families and yet dreams of 
becoming socialistic too! I fancy Mr. Herbert Spencer so trans- 
mogrified, and humming and bumming all over the county of Surrey 
in the course of the season; or Sir John Lubbock; or the gentle- 
hearted Huxley, who has far more of the poet in him than the 
readers of reviews know anything about; and yet none of these 
eminent persons would enjoy the outdoor part of it as I should, though 
they might be much more worthy students of the hive. ‘Of what 
use are you?’ asked some forgotten Persian, scornfully addressing 
Hafiz. ‘ Of what use is the rose?’ wasthe questioning reply. ‘The 
rose ?—the rose is good tosmell!’ ‘And I,’ said the poet, ‘am good 
to smell it!” 

*To work! To your task! Call home your wandering wits, haul 
down the window blind, and begin.’ It shall be done, and your 
behest obeyed, sweet Inner Voice. Here goes in earnest. 


THE BARRENNESS OF CULTURE. 


OMMENTING on the latter portion of the Phaedrus, 
Dr. Jowett says of it that here the mind of Socrates 
pierces through the difference of times and countries into 
the essential nature of man—his words equally applying to 
the modern world and to the Athenians of old. Would he 
not have asked of us, or rather is he not asking of us, 
whether we have ceased to prefer appearances to reality? 
Is not all literature passing into criticism, just as Athenian 
literature in the age of Piato'was degenerating into sophis- 
try and rhetoric? We can converse and write about poems 
and paintings, but we seem to have lost the gift of creating 
them. Can we wonder that few of them “come sweetly 
from nature” while ten thousand reviewers are engaged 
in dissecting them? Young men are beginning to think 
that Art is enough, just at the time when Art is about to 
disappear from the world. Would not a great painter, such 
as Micnart ANGELO, or a great poet, like SmaksPEARE, say 
that we are putting in the place of Art the preliminaries of 
Art—confusing Art the expression of mind and truth with 
Art the composition of colours and forms? And perhaps 
he might more severely chastize some of us for trying to 
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invent “a new shudder,” instead of bringing to the birth 
living and healthy creations? These he would regard as the 
signs of an age wanting in original power. Then, again, in 
the noble art of politics, who thinks of first principles and 
of true ideas? We avowedly follow, not the truth, but the 
will of the many. Is not legislation, too, a sort of literary 
effort? and might not statesmanship be described as the 
“ art of enchanting” the House ? 

Little more than a dozen years have passed since the 
learned Professor presented us with this text for reflection ; 
and we have only to scan the interval to discover that 
though he may have flung the lash too far when he ex- 
tended it to modern medicine, and also, perhaps, to 


Away with it! I'll no more. What! with the sweet pattering of 
a noonday shower just over, a return of morning light to the sky, a 
new fragrance breathing from every leaf? And those bells torn from 
a village tower in old Flanders to waste their sweetness in a cockney 
suburb—there they chime in the distance ; and sad they must be to 
look out no more upon the level fields—to sound no more over the 
graves below and the roofs beyond, which were accustomed to them 
for so many generations. Ht needs no very sentimental fancy to 
imagine them trying to send their thin old voices across this 
land of exile to the quiet place where they are familiar, and where 
for three hundred years they gave their greetings to life, love, and 
death. To me again, then, dear weed! for this is melancholy matter ; 
and if work it must be—(and I do perceive that be it must)—why 
let us make a roving job of it, and travail with the free and happy 
tinkers. If we may not roam in idleness complete, neither shall 
labour tie us down to any stake. There is such a thing as a lazy 
rambling of thought, sometimes called wool-gathering : it is pleasant 
and easy, and the wool will sell for something. We will disquisi- 
tionise at random; touch and go, here and there, over this fence, 
over that ; and the point to start from may be anything. It is a 
marriage that those bells are celebrating : so now. 


However it may fall out with the young man who, as these bells 
inform us, is at present being led from the altar, to most men 
who live beyond their youth there comes a time when to utter 
the word ‘love’ they are ashamed; unless it be to speak of love 
of power, love of money, love of home, or any other love but that 
which is most common of all, which is rarely dissociated from any, 
and which in its outcome and determinations affects our lives the 
most. With women it is not so; or so we may believe if the 
little knowledge that men have of women may be trusted in any- 
thing. However long they may have lived; whether widow, wife, or 
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maid; whether they themselves have shared all the tumultuous pains 
and pleasures depicted in the story-books, or have been denied all— 
women have ever a ready ear for a love-tale, and speak of the 
passion with no embarrassment except that which some passage in 
their own history may occasion. What it is that accounts for the 
difference we may inquire into hereafter; unless, indeed, we content 
ourselves with the imperfect reflection that men are men and women 
are women. There is the origin of the difference, no doubt: it is 
certainly not to be explained, as some may think, by differences of 
training, of companionship, of business or occupation, or any supe- 
riority of mental gifts or moral perceptions on the one side or the 
other. The truth is that, if we do enter upon the inquiry, we shall 
have to begin at that distant and mysterious point in the generation 
of mankind when the undiscovered forces of nature determine that 
what is neither a man-child nor a woman-child shall henceforth pro- 
ceed to become one or the other of those strangely different creatures. 
But this is a point of investigation so remote and so obscure that 
there is no hope of ever reaching it. Physiological methods are of no 
avail, they stop far short of the mystery; neither will the gropings 
and the guessings of psychology help us until the psychologist is 
both man and woman and brings to the subject the intuition of both. 
We shall never know how it is that, starting from undistinguishable 
beginnings, and being the same in every particular of growth for a 
time, so far as all the eyes of science can discern to the contrary, we 
presently enter upon such different paths of development, while yet 
unborn, that brother and sister are more strange to each other and 
more unknown than any two men or any two women of different race 
altogether. 

It is but a minor mystery in this very great one that, whereas 
women to the end of their days think and speak of love without any 
sense of constraint, men are ashamed when they grow old to utter 
the name of it, and never do so except upon compulsion. This 
would be the less remarkable but for two circumstances. Speaking 
generally, it is the finer and more wholesome-minded sort of men 
who are most shy in speaking of the ‘tender passion,’ and what all 
are most shy ofis the nobler part of it—its sentimentalities, to wit. 
No doubt there are obvious reasons to explain why men when they 
grow old should shrink from the mere contemplation of these senti- 
mentalities; but then they equally apply to women, who may be 
supposed not less sensible of the loss of youth, the decay of beauty 
and charm, to which the dreams and the raptures of the passion 
are alone appropriate. Moreover, we might reasonably expect those 
reasons to operate with yet greater force in suppressing all concern 
with whatever may be called the grossnesses of the passion, and all 
thought of them; and yet they do not. It is the dream and the 
rapture, the exaltations of love, which do so certainly ennoble and 
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purify both the passion and the mind it dwells in—it is these that 
the man of middle age is most unwilling to acknowledge any ac- 
quaintance with. 

So much the worse ; I do not mean only for the man of middle 
age himself, especially as there are many exceptions to the general 
perversion. But since even those who, retaining a recollection and 
a sense of all that love is, are not ashamed to cherish both, yet never 
dare to speak or write of it as the historian writes of other things, 
the result is that a sober and sympathetic account of the passion is 
hardly to be found in modern literature. The poet has his say, fully 
and fluently, when he himself is a young man, and hotly informed 
with all its complexities of impulse and inspiration. The novelist 
also, in like manner. But when poet and novelist pass into the fifties, 
we see by many an example that either they cannot or will not have 
much to do with the subtleties or the glories of a passion that fills 
half the romance books and created their writers. To sing of love 
rapturously, to exalt it, to analyse and illustrate it in a hundred ways, 
is a delight when you are a young man of genius under its influence ; 
and not only a delight: it is evidently understood to be a foremost 
duty tomankind. So it is with us in our salad days, and in the days 
of summer; but when July is past, and August, the mood changes. 
As September wears through, the Michaelmas green-goose seems as 
likely to be the bird of love as any other, and as worthy of celebra- 
tion. Arrived at the autumnal time of life, they who still tune the 
lyre to the old strain do so with a faint uncertainty, as if it were not 
quite the dignified thing. Or they cease from it altogether; or tune 
it to a mocking goose-song, something like the serenade that 
Mephistopheles sings in Gounod’s Faust, which is almost as much of 
a wonder in its way as the sacred music of hell which the same person- 
age delivers into Margaret’s ear from the cathedral chapel. 

Thackeray’s difficulty has been the difficulty of most gentlemen 
who have followed his trade. Tobe sure, Thackeray had never much 
of a turn for love-scenes—not from incapacity, not for want of the 
wherewithal, but from indisposition ;both natural and acquired. 
There is reason to believe that if, knowingly, he could have written 
Romeo and Juliet, or the fifteenth chapter of Richard Feverel, even at 
thirty he would have refrained; and he would have done so out of a 
certain kind of self-respect. The grand passion could not be omitted 
from his books altogether, such are the exigencies of publishers and 
the lending library. But we know what use he made of it at his 
warmest and dreamiest, and not long after he had come to the ‘ forty 
year’ of his own significant ballad the writing of love scenes irked 
him almost to the pitch of revolt. There was humiliation in the 
business. It was mortifying to be seen, by the mind’s eye of the 
world, sitting down in the well-filled chair of twoscore years and ten 
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our time, it was different ; but he was a manufacturing novelist and 
had no feelings in the matter. Others there have been, however, 
who, with feelings enough, were less squeamish than Mr. Thackeray, 
and yet as they came to fifty year they shunned the lute of the 
troubadour and all the tunes appropriate to it as a sort of undignified 
caterwauling. 

It isa pity. They might have done better—some of them at 
least. It would be no undignified thing in any man to look back 
upon the passion when he has passed out of it, taking account of its 
influences, good, bad, or indifferent, like a sober but kindly philoso- 
pher. That‘ love is a madness’ is well understood. In its extremes 
(and a lukewarm love is neither here nor there—an embryo passion 
void of vital breath) that it certainly is by every sign and token. 
But then there is so much of noble inspiration in it, as well as of what 
seems ridiculous and really is not, that it is a pity it should be left 
to the rhapsody of those who live under its dominion, and worse that 
when Youth has done with it some strange perversity of years should 
turn it all to scoffing. Nor is there any pleasure in reflecting that 
this same perversity has its counterpart in the most savage impulses of 
what has been called Love’s twin brother; a detestable connection 
which cannot be denied with perfect confidence any more than it can 
be admitted without question. The dinner-table companion who, 
slinging his light shafts of humour tipped with animal poison, wounds 
the love that was his own great pleasure once, is very like the beast 
of the field that turns upon and gores his mate of the moment before. 
If we could trace the pedigree of both we should find, perhaps, that 
the impulse of the brute and the sallies of the wit have the same 
origin: which is something for the wit to think about in his more 
sober moods. It may also be recommended as a point of speculation 
to the light, bright, man-of-the-world essayist, who sometimes touches 
on this subject in his own sly and gamesome way. Possibly the 
result of his cogitations on the relationship above suggested might be 
to damp out some of his jokes and limit the range of his satire; but 
that he need not regret if, as another consequence, his humour 
becomes a little more humane. 

Besides, there is plenty to laugh at in the weakness and extrava- 
gance with which ‘the tender passion’ infects both men and women. 
Comedy lives upon them: and long live comedy! The middle-aged 
scoffer is not admirable, as he himself is generally aware in a dim 
uneasy way ; but there is another and a totally different sort of elderly 
male person—little known in these latitudes, we may thank our stars 
—who is more unlovely yet. We have examples of his kind in this 
colder clime, no doubt ; but they are comparatively speechless, and 
are rarely known to confide their woes even to one faithful breast. 
The sort of elderly male person I mean flourishes most where we 
should naturally look for him; in the lands of the light guitar. 
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There, it seems, you may hear old gentlemen trill pathetic lays of 
their lost youth; lamenting in the most affecting way—and they 
more affected than anybody else—that young women never look at 
them now. ‘Ah me! ah me!’—(this is the English of it)—‘ once I 
was young, once I was strong and lusty! With an eye—ah me, what 
an eye! With a leg—ah me, what a leg! none finer in the vicinity. 
What waist was there then that did not long for my arm’s embrace? 
Then how many lips came nestling and clinging under my moustache ? 
Ay! Ay! What work it was and what joys they were! Carlotta, 
Juanita, Isabella—in field and garden and grove. But now, my 
youth all gone, my manly charms decayed, what misery is mine! 
No bosom pants at my approach, no petticoat flutters any more for 
me. It is all over!—dig my grave. Nothing is left to me now but 
rage concealed and secret tears—rage at the shrinking scorn, tears at 
the mocking smile of buxom beauty. The young bird sings from the 
bough, and is answered. The young horse neighs, and hears the 
responsive whinny and the stamp of the little forefoot. The bird 
sings, the horse neighs, the rabbit frisks, and I—oh, miserable me!’ 
Very bad. The satirist and cynic may have their full fling here and 
laugh as much as they please; though we may be sure the ignoble 
old wretches who so complain, whether in creole verse or Piccadilly 
prose, do suffer very much indeed, poor things! And though they 
may be more nauseous, yet they are not so reprehensible as another 
kind of elderly male person who is far less of a rarity with us: the 
one who tells his ribald old stories in the company of young men. 
To hear his jocularity and see their grinning faces—nothing in the 
world is more humiliating: there is hardly any more infuriating 
shame. Such persons as these we might willingly give up, not only 
to the satirist, but to the public executioner. 

Not to seek other illustrations, there is good work enough for the 
satirical humourist in this field of observation if he will only exercise 
a little discretion: which, however, he has never yet learned to do. 
Were it otherwise, caricaturists and smart writers for the stage and 
the press would cease to ridicule Old Maids. They would have 
refrained long ago from one of the meanest and stupidest cruelties of 
which clever men are capable. Not that there is any cleverness in 
its infliction now, if ever there was. The humour here is all so old, 
so hackneyed, as well as so easy, that Art can have no pride in it, 
surely, whether it depicts a row of ‘ wall-flowers’ in a ball-room, or 
tricks out the old maid to be laughed at on the stage, or puts her to 
ridicule in some humorous history. While as to the fun of it, is there 
any fun? For whom, then, if any there be? To be sure, the wall- 
flowers in the comic pictures generally seem to amuse; and there is 
always a laugh in the theatre when the old maid comes on, to frisk 
or to languish as the taste of the playwright may determine. But 
we are human, after all ; and if some strange habitual weakness makes 

y2 
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us laugh at such caricatures when we are in public company or two 
or three together, I cannot suppose that many of us would laugh at 
them if we studied them alone and by ourselves. The young man 
might snigger, but he must be a very poor sort of young man, with 
the cub in him inextinguishable. The young woman—yes, with her 
it is different: there is no denying it. The fresh young lass, rejoicing 
in the comeliness of which she was unaware till yesterday, and newly 
awakened to the competitions of womanhood, she will laugh her little 
laugh of scornful triumph, and we must forgive it. ‘Time passes. 
After a while she will learn that the old maid was once as young and 
fresh and fair as herself, just as brilliant, and just as joyful in the 
belief that all the world was her own; and if my young lass is a good 
girl she will understand all this before long, whether her own fate is 
likely to be more fortunate than the old maid’s or otherwise. 

Meanwhile, the young lady might be none the worse if she were 
apprised by some warning intuition that her present triumph and 
her scorn are a survival of the sheerest barbarism. It cannot well 
be explained to her in detail; but we can supply her with a counter- 
part to her sentiments from the foibles of our own sex, and per- 
chance she may understand from that whether there is anything 
ignoble in them or not. Youth and strength are the most ancient 
glory of men, as youth and beauty are the glory of women. And in 
the heroic ages it seems to have been quite the natural thing for 
the young warrior to mock at the decaying strength of his elders, 
and make sport of their stiffening limbs. Not that we need go 
back to the beginning of civilisation for examples of what we mean. 
No matter what his recorded prowess, the athlete of our own day, as 
soon as he has passed the age of thirty, has to hang his head before 
the Coming Youth and the Coming Youth’s companions, who jeer at 
him as ‘stale.’ Stale is the very word. Now what does Youth and 
Beauty think of that? Is it handsome? Was it ever generous? 
Is there no mark upon it of the brutish beginnings of us all? 
Brutal it ever was and is; but of course very natural too, just as is 
the young maid’s amusement at the wall-flower’s patient humilia- 
tions. Her, however, we do excuse. Being so young, she is still so 
natural ; but she will learn, and she may share. As to the rest of 
us, we have no excuse in committing her unkindly fault ; and when 
next the public caricaturist goes about to make fun of old maids 
(some of whom may indeed be ridiculous, though I have never met 
with one who was so because of her condition), I hope he will 
remember how much pain his mockery may give to many a shrink- 
ing inoffensive woman, whose loneliness may have secrets more 
worthy of regard than anything in his art. 

I know it may be said that, in modern times at any rate, no one 
ever does make sport of old maids as old maids. What excites ridi- 
cule is the persistent assumption of youthful charm where no such 
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charm can be ; the beaming smiles forced from faded eyes; the con- 
quering airs and graces flaunted from a bag of bones, the ribbons and 
laces of fifteen spread as a net from a skeleton figure of fifty. And 
the allegation further runs to this effect: that these things are truly 
ridiculous in the nature of them; that it is not forbidden to laugh 
at anything truly ridiculous, and that it is even meritorious to laugh 
it down altogether. For whomsoever this is a sufficing answer let 
it suffice. But when all’s said that can be said in that strain, I 
shall believe that it is better to let the poor ladies alone. Be it 
remembered that these are the weak ones. These are the childishly 
conscious ones, who haven’t it in them to live in the serene content 
of their more sensible sisters. To be sure, the joke against them partly 
rests on the assertion that they are so absurdly unconscious. But 
the ridicule which the mere absurdities of one kind of old-maidism 
excites is both stupid and cruel. The absurdities are always pathetic, 
the ridicule always inhumane ; and it is one of many signs that this 
age is more gentle than the one that preceded it, that there seems 
to be a growing understanding to that effect. 

In my walks I sometimes encounter an ancient dandy whose 
name—though I infer that it must be a lofty one—is to me un- 
known. An ancient dandy he is, but not of the old school or 
marked by any remnant of the manners that adorned the Regency. 
He rather represents himself as the stiff, reserved, impassive buck of 
forty years since. Once he was very beautiful; and though the 
restorations of which he has been the subject have completely 
superseded the original fabric, it is evident that every detail has 
been followed with a loving fidelity. Nothing has been neglected 
that could sustain the brilliance of those haughty dark eyes, or trim 
the arches above them. The Corinthian towrnwre of the wig (coal- 
black) repeats the flowing grace with which nature crowned his brow. 
The whisker and moustache which he caresses as he goes are those 
that Mr. Leech copied from him thirty years since, only they are a 
little more purple now; and the lines of his gentlemanly chest are as 
full, and yet as elegant, as when not a single ounce of padding lurked 
within his waistcoat. Thus rebuilt, and so redecorated (how easy it 
is to be humorous on this theme !) he moves with precisely the gait 
that might be expected of one of Madame Tussaud’s figures, could it 
step from its pedestal and show itself for nothing. The same deport- 
ment of cold hauteur, the same straight-staring, frigid, and moveless 
eye, the same mechanical planting of the feet—now a totter, then 
a totter—and (alas!) the same internal terrors that we know the 
figure would feel, lest. one false step bring all to the ground and all 
to pieces. If it is ever permitted to laugh at the poor little infirmi- 
ties of which this gentleman is the victim at seventy, he might well 
be laughed at, especially when he settles himself under the gaze of 
some pretty housemaid at a window or prepares his haughty charms 
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at the approach of a file of young ladies. But the eye of pity looks 
into that padded breast, sees what the old thing suffers even when 
the morning’s make-up has been most happy, sees him at the morn- 
ing’s work itself, accompanies his own first glance into the looking- 
glass before he begins, and finds nothing to laugh at at all. A little 
scorn, perhaps, but none that is lofty enough to be worth cherishing ; 
and what there is, tempered by the reflection that this poor old boy’s 
wigs and washes are but an ignoble rendering of the melancholy that 
weighs more and more upon the world, growing with the growth of 
thought in all mankind. (‘ Change and decay in all around I see!’) 
And he is a man. If forbearance with him seems the better thing— 
forbearance to the extent of letting him alone at any rate—how much 
more of gentleness is due to the restless, witless women who, in 
like manner, make of themselves ‘ ridiculous old maids’? This may 
be accorded without any denial of respect to those who know how to 
take the downward way in quiet acceptation of the sad inevitable 
course of things appointed for us all. 

‘Change and decay in all around I see.’ This is the burden of 
the melancholy which oppresses the later generations of mankind 
more than any of their predecessors; and science has been so busy, 
and the Church so idle, that not so many of us are able to look be- 
yond for consolation in unwavering confidence. Not that even with 
the most sceptical of men is it as it might be with the falling leaves 
if they were conscious. From this we are preserved by something 
in the very fibre of us, something grafted in the very tissues of this 
corporal body; which is saying more than to speak of spirit and 
reason. And yet if the leaves of the forest, as they hung upon the 
bough or fluttered to the ground, were conscious of the little life that 
was theirs, and which they were leaving for no other; if they knew of 
the leafy multitudes that had lived before in ten thousand summers, 
and that were to come again and again under the blessed sunshine 
when they themselves were all to mire, they would not feel a 
greater sadness than here and there a psalmist ora poet has breathed, 
and that now is a common oppression. It is a common oppres- 
sion for reasons which have all to do with this life, and little or 
nothing with any life to come, or any question of a life to come. 
I said above, repeating what has often been said before, that 
the melancholy that weighs more and more upon the world grows 
with the growth of thought; but that is not a true or at any 
rate not a full account of it. There may be thought in abundance; 
thought of the highest ; thought addressed to this very theme of life 
and after-life (as, for instance, in the immortal chapter that records 
the death of Socrates), and yet no such melancholy as that which 
we are speaking of. This sentiment, if it is fathered by thought, is 
mothered by a keener and more general sensibility to the beauty of 
this earth where we do not remain, and nourished by a wider, finer, 
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more appealing sense of community as shadows streaming through 
the brightness of this lovely world from dark to dark. The man of 
genius, the man of strong endeavour, has his own grounds of sadness 
in the mocking insufficiency of the time of ripening or of strength ; 
but that accounts for comparatively little. These are but a small 
number of the men and women who come under the melancholy of. 
the later generations, and their repinings are not the same thing as 
the sadness of these others. For that we should rather look to a 
deepening extending sense of the beauty of the world we live in, of 
closer communion with it, of a fuller part in it or of it in us; and 
therewith a keener apprehension of what will one day be lost to us 
and go on without us, whatever may be the yet unknown and incon- 
ceivable gain somewhere beyond. One great gain may come out of 
it even in this world, and may be thought perceptible already; 
I mean the extension of fellow-feeling, of common kindness. Time 
was, and that only the other day, when we were much more apt than 
now we are to discover the ridiculous in infirmity, and to smile at 
the grotesqueries of ‘ change and decay.’ This is an amelioration to 
be observed not only amongst persons of refinement, but amongst 
the ruder sort; and that clean down to the lowest. There, perhaps, 
the weaknesses of my old buck would meet with little tenderness ; 
but in Whitechapel itself they do not laugh as readily as they used 
to do at a man with two wooden legs, or find as much entertainment 
in the cry of an animal in pain. To be sure, in Whitechapel there 
is very little of the sort of sentiment that elsewhere assists to extin- 
guish mirth of a scarcely nobler sort. But other things are at work to 
widen the embrace of common kindness, and perhaps in the course of 
our wool-gatherings we may light upon some of them. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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NOTICEABLE BOOKS. 


= 
THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY.! 


It would be a curious test of what is called culture to find out how 
many members of the two Houses of Parliament, or how many Masters 
of Arts of the two old Universities, could have given a clear account of 
the events a hundred years ago which were commemorated in New 
York last April. Everybody knows in a general way that 1789 
was the opening of the French Revolution; few people know in 
what sense the same year marks the close of the Revolution in 
North America. The American colonists declared their independence 
of the mother-country in 1776. The declaration became a diplomatic 
reality, and a definitive treaty of peace between America and Great 
Britain was executed in 1783. ‘The times that tried men’s souls,’ 
said Tom Paine in that year, ‘are now over.’ The author of the 
present short volume, however, starts from the proposition that the 
most trying time of all was just beginning. ‘It is not too much to 
say that the period of five years following the peace of 1783 was the 
most critical moment in all the history of the American people. The 
dangers from which we were saved in 1788 were even greater than 
the dangers from which we were saved in 1865,’ This proposition 
Mr. Fiske makes abundantly good, and he has turned it into a text 
for one of the most interesting chapters of history that has been 
written for many a day. We have all been reading that masterly 
account of the American Commonwealth with which our literature 
has just been enriched ; but Mr. Bryce’s task was to describe the con- 
stitution of the United States as it is, and he showed good judgment 
in not encumbering his book with the history and origins of the 
fabric before him. The events of the five years of crisis which ended 
in the foundation of the constitution are best understood when 
taken by themselves, apart from the War of Independence which went 
before, and apart from the long and steady march to prosperity which 
came after. Mr. Fiske is a most competent guide. His two short 


1 The Critical Period of American History. By John Fiske. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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volumes, published some time ago, on American Political Ideas and 
the Beginnings of New England are full of interesting suggestion. 
He is a trained thinker in more fields than one: he knows how to tell 
a story in a free, clear, and lively style ; and he has not the terrible 
defect of insisting on telling us everything, or telling us more than 
we want to know. 

No instructed reader needs to be warned that the famous con- 
stitution of the United States was, like our own, an instance of 
evolution from precedents. It was not like the French constitutions 
of the Year III., or the Year VIII., or any of the other highly arti- 
ficial fabrics with which we have become so familiar on the European 
continent. The fundamental materials from which the great federal 
system of the United States was built up were undeniably of British 
origin, and closely and immediately so, It is quite true to say with 
Sir Henry Maine that the constitution of the United States is a 
modified version of the British constitution, and that only such 
modifications were introduced as the new circumstances of the 
American colonies suggested. On the other hand, it is equally true, 
and no exaggeration, to say, with Mr. Gladstone, that ‘just as the 
British constitution is the most subtle organism that has proceeded 
from progressive history, so the American constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.’ Given a certain number of existing and cherished 
institutions, and a certain stock of fixed political doctrines, theories, 
notions, and invincible prepossessions, the problem was from these 
to forge a political instrument that should extricate the newly 
emancipated colonists from difficulties and dangers that were no longer 
tolerable. It was a work of practical adjustment, undertaken not in 
the least to carry out abstract theories, but to surmount grave 
practical emergencies. Hitherto in this country, so far as publicists 
have treated the subject at all, they have been more interested 
either in the literary sources, or the actual working, of the American 
constitution than in the story of its birth. Yet the story itself is 
certainly one of the most wonderful in the history of political con- 
struction—wonderful for the intricate difficulties that were to be 
overcome ; for the practical ingenuity and skill, the tact, the wisdom, 
and the civil virtue that were brought to the work; and for the 
decisive success with which an end that seemed so distant and 
unattainable was promptly and finally reached. 

No political assembly ever did so remarkable a piece of work 
as the Federal Convention which met at Philadelphia in 1788. The 
secret of their success is not very hard to find. They had, to begin 
with, a thoroughly clear apprehension of the various mischiefs which 
it was their object in framing a new constitution to avert. Secondly, 
they were fortunate in having in Washington a leader who gave 
to their proceedings from the outset a tone of courage, firmness, and 
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sincerity which is the salt of political deliberations, and the want of 
which has brought more than one free government to a state not far 
from putrescence. 

It was suggested that palliatives and half measures would be far more likely to 
find fayour with the people than any thoroughgoing reform, when Washington 
suddenly interposed with a brief but immortal speech, which ought to be blazoned 
in letters of gold, and posted on the wall of every American assembly that shall 
meet to nominate a candidate, or declare a policy, or pass a law. Rising from the 
president’s chair, his tall figure drawn up to its full height, he exclaimed in tones 
unwontedly solemn with suppressed emotion, ‘It is too probable that no plan we 
propose will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, 
to please the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair: the event is in the hand of God.’ 


Thirdly, among the fifty-five delegates at the Convention 
were not only shrewd and practical men like Franklin (then in his 
eighty-first year), and men of high character like Washington, 
but men like Madison and Hamilton, fertile in intellectual re- 
source, ingenious in adaptation, and with a profound insight into 
the political principles applicable to their purpose. They sat for 
five months, from May to September. The doors were locked; an 
injunction of secrecy was laid upon every member ; and it was not 
till half a century had elapsed that the world came to read what 
passed in their sage conclave. The fact that the public did not know 
what was going on until the draft constitution was complete, was one 
of the conditions of success. Piecemeal criticism from time to time 
from outside—the mischievous result of the omnivorous publicity of 
to-day—would have unravelled every evening as much of the web as 
the day had seen woven. Almostas much skill and tact were required 
to procure the acceptance of the new constitution by the various 
States. Mr. Pitt and some of his friends were one day discussing 
the quality most essential to a successful minister. Knowledge, said 
one ; Industry, said another; Eloquence, cried a third. No, Mr. Pitt 
said; Patience. No more striking tale can be told than the tale of 
the American crisis of 1788, as a display of the political virtue of 
patience, in union with energy and good sense, and befriended by 
that incalculable element of good fortune and favouring chance which 
sometimes gives to history the air of a series of vast accidents. A 
durable literary monument of the feat of 1788 is to be found in the 
pages of the Federalist, the famous series of papers written to per- 
suade the reluctant State of New York to accept the draft constitu- 
tion.? 

Mr. Fiske’s volume is an excellent introduction to the Federal- 
ist, besides being a most readable piece of work on its own account. 
No history, after all, is really very interesting to the common bulk 

2 A very convenient reprint of the Federalist, edited by H. C. Lodge, was pub- 
lished in England a few months ago in a single volume (T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 


Square). 
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of readers unless it has some bearing, actual or potential, on current 
events. The story of 1788 satisfies this condition also. For inthe United 
Kingdom here constitutional issues are being opened in more than 
one direction, and they can hardly be closed in the fulness of time 
without a considerable process of gradual readjustment. We have 
little that is useful to learn from the American transactions so far as 
devices, expedients, and machinery go; but we have everything to 
learn from the temper in which a serious piece of political business was 
done ; practical and politic, yet firm to principles; deliberate, yet 
energetic ; supple, though tenacious ; elastic, versatile, and abounding 
in ingenious resource. 
JOHN Morey. 


2. 
LADY BLENNERHASSETT’S FRAU VON STAEL.! 


THERE can be no question that Lady Blennerhassett’s Frau von 
Staél is one of the most notable books recently given to the world. 
Every competent critic, in every European country, has acknowledged 
that it fills a gap in modern literature ; that it reveals, for the first 
time, with singular wealth of detail, both the literary and political 
significance of Necker’s gifted daughter. In Germany, the reception 
of the work has been enthusiastic. Herr Kraus, writing in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, declares that it has raised Lady Blennerhassett 
to the first rank among the authoresses of her native country. This 
is true. But it has done more than that. It really has effected 
something considerable to break down the wall of partition in litera- 
ture reared by Teutonic prejudice between the sexes. Domi mansit, 
lanam fecit, was the old Roman conception of feminine excellence. 
The German conception has been somewhat similar. There has 
been a strong inclination to look with disfavour upon feminine efforts 
in the sphere of literature, and in the spheres of science and of art 
too. 


Men of discerning 
Have thought that, in learning, 
To yield to a lady was hard. 


Lady Blennerhassett has fairly triumphed over ‘her birth’s invi- 
dious bar,’ and has vindicated for her countrywomen an open career 


1 Frau von Staél, ire Freunde und ihre Bedeutung in Politik und Literatur. 
Von Lady Blennerhassett geb. Griifin Leyden. Berlin: Verlag von Gebriider Paetel. 
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in a most legitimate field. ‘I hate women’s rights, wrongs, eman- 
cipation, and the rest of it,’ she writes to me in a letter which I 
received only yesterday. This utterance of one of the most accom- 
plished women in Europe may perhaps be commended to certain of 
her ‘ strong-minded ’ sisters in this country, who apparently imagine 
that the interests of their sex will be best advanced by unsexing it, 
as far as possible. 

Lady Blennerhassett’s book is designed by her as a contribution 
of German literature to the centenary of 1789. I do not hesitate to 
say, after attentive perusal of her three volumes, that I know of 
no work, in any language, from which an intelligent reader may 
derive so comprehensive and so just a view of the great movement 
associated with that year. I am well aware that this is a strong 
thing to say. But I speak advisedly. Compare Lady Blenner- 
hassett’s Frau von Staél, for example, with what is unquestionably 
the greatest French work on the Revolution: I mean M. Taine’s 
Origines. I am not likely to undervalue the merits of that master- 
piece. What intelligent student can be insensible to the unsparing 
labour with which M. Taine has collected his facts, the skill with 
which he has classified them, the care with which he has weighed 
them? I knowof no writer who surpasses him in historic objectivity, 
in power of seeing clearly. And he paints, as clearly as he sees, with 
large bold strokes, producing effects which entitle him to rank as a 
literary Rubens. I remember the fear and rage with which contem- 
porary Jacobins were filled when M. Taine was somewhat advanced 
in his vast task, and had begun to exhibit the Revolutionary heroes 
in their true colours. Jl détruit la légende, was their cry. It was 
warranted. M. Taine has pretty well destroyed the Jacobin legend. 
It will hardly be possible for any future writer to rehabilitate Danton 
or St. Just, Marat or Robespierre. But against M. Taine’s vast 
merits must be set off one great defect. He is largely the slave of 
his own formulas. His work is informed bya philosophy of mechan- 
ism and fatality. He hardly recognises what Shakespeare calls, in 
Troilus and Cressida, those ‘moral laws of nature and of nations,’ 
without which history, as it appears to me, is a mere ‘tale of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.’ In Lady Blennerhassett’s book, 
although the ethical view of history is never obtruded, it is never 
absent. The currents of thought and opinion, which really are the 
chief factors in the affairs of men, are estimated by her with large 
knowledge and with singular correctness. Her intellectual wealth is 
displayed by the number and precision of her points of view. She 
not only exhibits, very clearly, the phenomena, but points to the 
elemental, spiritual forces of which they are the expression. And 
here she is the fitting representative of the higher thought of her 
country. What Germany has done for the world, in these latter 
days, has been to reassert, in the language proper to the times, the 
idea of perfection, as an inward condition of mind and spirit, in 
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opposition to the base sensualistic philosophy by which the French 
intellect seems hopelessly poisoned ; to vindicate the great truth which 
underlies all really rational philosophy, that the vast mechanism of 
the universe implies something beyond itself, that it exists for the 
realisation of moral worth, worth in character and in conduct. The 
Teutonic conception of civilisation is ethical ; the French is mechani- 
cal. Lady Blennerhassett has well brought out this difference in 
an admirable chapter in the third volume of her work. There is one 
page in particular to which I would refer, as giving in brief compass 
the gist of the whole matter. It is the sixty-first, and is headed 
‘ Gegensatz der deutschen zur franzdsischen Weltanschauung.’ It is 
worthy of repeated perusal. The whole secret of the difference be- 
tween contemporary Germany and contemporary France is there. 
Of course, Lady Blennerhassett’s book is not a professed history of 
the French Revolution. It is an account of ‘Madame de Staél, her 
Friends and her Significance’ (Bedeutung is really an untranslat- 
able word) ‘ in Literature and Politics.’ But to understand Madame 
de Staél is largely to understand her age. On the other hand, with- 
out understanding her age, it is impossible to understand Madame 
de Staél. Lady Blennerhassett has, with great skill, blended her 
account of her heroine with a narrative of the events which filled 
those memorable times. Thus, in relating the youth of Madame de 
Staél, she gives us an admirable sketch of Necker’s two ministries ; 
the account of the young ambassadress’s early married life furnishes 
an opportunity for a full and excellent delineation of Parisian society 
on the eve of the Revolution, in which the character and influence of 
Rousseau’s philosophy are luminously discussed. And throughout the 
three volumes the same plan is followed, so that we have in them a 
gallery of portraits and a description of most important historical 
events. Among Lady Blennerhassett’s sketches of notable persons, 
those of Madame Roland, Talleyrand, and Lafayette are of great 
excellence. But perhaps the best of all is the one of Mirabeau. It 
is curious how the magnetic influence of that strong personality still 
affects almost every one who has to write of him. Among the in- 
tellectual mediocrities and the spiritual nullities still venerated in 
France as ‘the men of ’89,’ this giant stands out like a Colossus. I 
remember a distinguished French critic once remarking to me 
that ‘ Mirabeau alone discerned the verity and the nudity of his age.” 
That is true ; he had the gift of seeing, which Talleyrand esteemed the 
whole art of politics, and in which, indeed, whatever be the province 
wherein it is exercised, genius really consists. From this point of view, 
unsurpassed as was his personal mendacity, he was the truest man in 
a generation of sophists, swallowing the stupid formulas (c'est wn 
avaleur de formules) about which they ranted. Lady Blennerhassett 
seems to think that he might have preserved the French monarchy 
had not his life been so prematurely cut short. I confess I doubt it. 
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I doubt if any one could possibly have saved the honest incapacity 
of Louis the Sixteenth. 

As I put down these volumes I wonder whether they will induce 
many people to read Madame de Staél. I suppose, in most libraries, 
she has reposed peacefully on remote shelves for many years. And 
yet, in her day, she thrilled the hearts and dimmed the eyes of 
cultivated men and women throughout Europe. Herr Kraus, in his 
paper in the Deutsche Rundschau, confesses that he never takes 
up Corinne without shedding ‘the tear that of kindly pity is 
engendered.’ I confess I am not myself so potently affected by that 
romance. Its sentiment seems to me—how shall I express it ?—a 
little too sentimental. Very likely the fault is my own. We live in 
an age of criticism ; and La Bruyére has truly remarked ‘ Le plaisir 
de la critique éte celui d’étre vivement touché de trés belles choses.’ 
And there are ‘ de trés belles choses’ in Corinne. Take the follow- 
ing short passage for example : 

L’homme le plus vulgaire, lorsqu’il prie, lorsqu’il souffre, et qu’il espére dans le 
ciel, cet homme, dans ce moment, a quelque chose en lui qui s’exprimerait comme 
Milton, comme Homére ou comme le Tasse, si )’éducation lui avait appris 4 revétir de 
paroles ses pensées, I] n’y a quedeuxclasses d’hommes distinctes sur la terre: celle qui 
sent l’enthousiasme, et celle qui le méprise ; toutes les autres différences sont le travail 
de la société. Celui-la n’a pas de mots pour ses sentiments; celui-ci sait ce qu'il 
faut dire pour cacher le vide de son coeur. Mais la source qui jaillit du rocher 
méme, & la voix du ciel, cette source est le vrai talent, la vraie religion, le véritable 
amour, 

That is fine, and true. It was worth saying, and it could hardly 
have been said better. The same may be affirmed concerning her 
remark—in a very different vein—about Rienzi, Crescentius, and 
Arnold of Brescia : ‘ces amis de la liberté romaine, qui ont pris si sou- 
vent les souvenirs pour des espérances.’ Yes. Any reader of mine, 
who wants to pass pleasantly a wet afternoon in a country house, 
might do worse than go into the library and take down Corinne. 


W.S. LILLy. 


MICAH CLARKE! 


It isnot unreasonable that a prejudice should exist against historical 
novels. Their composition resembles the acrobatic accomplishment of 


* Micah Clarke, By A. Conan Doyle. London: Longmans. 1889, 
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riding two horses at once, and the evident difficulty of the author’s 
feat renders the task of the reader equally difficult. But there are 
exceptions to every rule, and Micah Clarke is the exception which 
proves the general truth. Throw aside prejudice, and read Micah 
Clarke. To class the book ‘among the most popular productions of 
the day’ would be no distinction ; does not this category admit of 
365 ‘popular productions’ every twelve months and one extra in 
leap-year? To say that it is ‘above the ordinary run’ is a vague 
eulogy which is scarcely less indefinite than the ‘general reader,’ 
and implies the same degraded standard. But Micah Clarke isa 
noticeable book, because it carries the reader out of the beaten 
track; it makes him now and then hold his breath with excitement ; 
it presents a series of vivid pictures and paints two capital portraits ; 
and it leaves upon the mind the impression of well-rounded symmetry 
and completeness. 

The scene of Micah Clarke is laid during Monmouth’s rebellion. 
The subject is artistically chosen. The episode admits of detached 
and isolated treatment; it is concentrated within a brief space of 
time, surrounded by the romantic halo of a lost cause, rich in the 
elements of dignity and of pathos which belong to a warlike ebulli- 
tion of religious zeal, and leading rapidly through stirring incidents 
to an inevitable and tragic catastrophe. And the treatment is as 
successful as the choice of the subject. The story exists for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of the accessories. Mr. Doyle waives his 
opportunity to be tiresome by following Boileau’s advice—‘ Soyez vif 
et pressé.’ Pedantic in detail and ambitious of display, historical 
novelists, when astride of their antiquarian Pegasus, generally em- 
barrass the reader much as the sporting-tailor on a hard-mouthed 
brute encumbers the hunting-field. Each bit of learning is so 
precious, that it must be brought in by hook or by crook. But Mr. 
Doyle scarcely ever introduces irrelevant touches of historic detail, 
or invites admiration of the antiquity of his furniture. Almost 
always he writes of the past as unconsciously as he would of con- 
temporary life, and the appropriate colouring seems to suggest 
itself so spontaneously that his mind is never distracted from the 
rapid progress of his narrative. There is nothing excessive or obtru- 
sive in the sixteenth-century accessories; they are so disposed that 
there is no appearance of crowding or of design in the arrangement ; 
they are met with, as it were, incidentally. The period is quite 
sufficiently indicated to produce that suspension of the critical 
faculties which constitutes imaginative belief. The facts are 
not too solid to arouse incredulity of the fiction, nor the fiction 
so wild that it fosters suspicion of the facts. Thus Mr. Doyle 
escapes the great peril of the historical novelist. Science, history, 
and theology generally look as awkward in fiction as policemen in 
plain clothes. But the first and strongest impression which Micah 
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Clarke creates is that it is an excellent story excellently told. 
Subsequent reflection shows that it is also an admirable piece of 
imitative art,a towr de force of correctness and vigour, a faithful 
yet dramatic picture of an historical episode. 

Micah Clarke is full of incident. In subject it may be called 
sensational, if we remember that whatever depreciatory meaning 
attaches to that epithet belongs only to the treatment. Mr. Doyle 
never strains after impressions beyond his power. He does not stud 
his pages with volcanic phrases; he is not feverishly intent upon 
extracting from his incidents the maximum of horror; he revels in 
no nightmareeffects. His villains are not moral Calibans. He inter- 
polates quiet intervals of repose, employs sober tints for his back- 
grounds instead of splashing on lurid colours by the pailful, avoids 
the spasmodic style or the gorgeous treatment of simple incident, 
and never mistakes exaggeration for force. His method is that of 
Scott rather than of Bulwer. The latter centres his interest on the 
well-known historical figures of Rienzi, Harold, or the King-maker. 
But Mr. Doyle, like Scott, seeks his chief actors in subordinate and 
imaginary characters. Monmouth, Ferguson, Jeffreys move across 
the stage at intervals, but the true heroes are Micah Clarke, the 
Hampshire yeoman, Decimus Saxon, the soldier of fortune, Sir Gervas 
Jervoise, the broken-down but imperturbably courageous baronet. 
The portraits of the two last personages could hardly be better 
painted; Saxon is an English Dugald Dalgetty, and Sir Gervas is 
true to the life. Besides these leading figures, there are a crowd of 
minor actors distinguished from one another by strongly marked in- 
dividualities, not merely assembled on the principle on which Falstaff 
filled his company—‘ Mortal men, mortal men—they’ll fill apit as 
well as better.’ 

The novel with which Micah Clarke challenges comparison is 
Lorna Doone; and as a work of art we may well consider it to be 
superior. It is, in the first place, very much shorter. Length is to 
the novelist what flesh is to the pedestrian; he cannot ‘stay the dis- 
stance.’ But the comparative brevity of Micah Clarke enables Mr. 
Doyle to maintain the same rapid pace throughout with unflagging 
vigour and undiminished speed. In the second place, though Micah 
Clarke is a Hampshire Jan Ridd in bravery, straightforward honesty, 
and herculean strength, he is morally elevated above his Devonshire 
rival by the strong puritan element in his character. A sweet refined 
gentlewoman like Lorna Doone, with her delicacy, culture, and aris- 
tocratic feeling, might have married Micah; she could never have 
been happy with the horny-handed plodding yeoman who was her 
husband. But enough of ungrateful comparisons between two ad- 
mirable novels. I end asI began. Forget your prejudices against 
historical fiction, and read Micah Clarke. 

R. E. PRoTHERO. 
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4, 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORKS OF SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS. 


It is now nearly six years since the death of Sir William Siemens,— 
a death that occurred after but a few days’ illness, when he was in 
possession of unimpaired intellectual powers, and was, apparently, 
also in a state of unimpaired health and vigour. 

Sir William Siemens was equally well known to pure scientists, 
and to men engaged in those industries which depend for their very 
existence upon the applications of science. The energy and the 
indomitable perseverance which made the unknown German youth, 
who landed on our shores before his twenty-first birthday, into the 
well-known and highly appreciated man, on whom the Queen and our 
learned bodies were pleased to confer title and honours, and the ster- 
ling qualities and kindly demeanour which endeared him to all those 
who had the privilege of his acquaintance, have been well set forth in 
Dr. Pole’s admirable ‘ Biography of Sir William Siemens,’ published 
last autumn. Although Dr. Pole’s work necessarily touched upon 
the more important of Sir William Siemens’s scientific works, and 
their applications, it could not deal with these in any great detail. 

Owing to the multifarious character of Sir William Siemens’s pur- 
suits, and to the constant progress that obtained in them, he never 
set himself to write a ‘ book’ in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
brought his views before the scientific public principally by means 
of papers, lectures, and addresses, 

These scattered works have now been collected by Mr. E. F. 
Bamber, on behalf of Sir William Siemens’s executors, in the three 
volumes entitled the ‘ Scientific Papers of C. W. Siemens, Kt.’ 

Difficult as it is to arrange into classes the numerous papers con- 
tained in these volumes, it can be gathered from their perusal that. 
the leading subjects to which he devoted himself were :—heat, 
motive power, metallurgy, electricity, and the general diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, including the advancement of technical edu- 
cation. 

The first of these three volumes deals with heat and metallurgy, 
and, incidentally, with motive power. 

Sir William Siemens, some forty years ago, devoted himself to the 
question of the conversion of heat into mechanical ‘ work,’ and, in the 
pursuit of this study, he was inevitably brought face to face with the 
fact that a very small amount of ‘ work ’ was obtained from the com- 
bustion of a given weight of fuel, whether that combustion was for 
the purposes of driving a motive-power engine—such as a steam 


1 The Scientific Papers of C. W. Siemens, Kt. 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 150. Z 
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engine, or a hot-air engine—or for the purposes of heating up ores 
or metals to the extent needed for various metallurgical processes. 
In the investigation of the causes of these bad results, and in the 
search for their remedy, Sir William Siemens availed himself not 
merely of the teachings of pure science, but also of the practical 
knowledge which he had obtained in the workshop. 

This practical knowledge prevented him from striving after im- 
provements which are impossible until we are provided, for the con- 
struction of our motors,with materials competent to resist temperatures 
far in excess of those which any known material can possibly bear; 
and this knowledge caused him to devote himself to the more useful 
task of endeavouring to obtain improvements in practice which were 
not beyond the bounds of the possible. 

So far as motors are concerned, these volumes set forth how, by 
the employment of regenerative condensers, and, subsequently, by 
the invention of a regenerative steam engine, he sought to econo- 
mise fuel. His proposals to this end were, all of them, well within 
the range of practical engineering; sufficiently so to induce him 
to devote much expenditure of time, and of money, to their develop- 
ment; but in the result it has hitherto been found, having regard 
to a variety of circumstances, more desirable to seek economy in the 
steam engine by the increase of boiler pressure, by the use of higher 
expansion, coupled with the employment of the steam jacket, and by 
other details of improvement which cannot be touched upon here. 

Throughout his career Sir William Siemens was a consistent ad- 
vocate of such improvements, and largely helped to advance them by 
his lucid explanations of the scientific principles involved in the 
various propositions which were made from time to time. 

Again, as regards the serious waste that occurred when fuel was 
burnt to obtain high temperatures, such as are needed in many 
metallurgical processes and in some industrial pursuits, these volumes 
will show how Sir William Siemens, in company with his brother 
Frederick, realised the defects that were to be found in all such 
uses of fuel; and they also show how, by the successive inventions 
of one or the other of the brothers, these defects were corrected, and 
the now well-known and almost universally employed Regenerative 
Furnace was produced. 

The fundamental defect in the common furnace was this. If it 
is desired to heat a body in such a furnace, say, for the sake of ex- 
ample, to two thousand degrees, it is obvious that the products of 
combustion within that furnace must be at a temperature of at least 
the two thousand degrees. When, therefore, fuel was burned, all the 
heat produced which was needed to gasify the fuel, and to raise these 
gases and the air that was introduced for combustion to two thou- 
sand degrees was wasted so soon as the body had attained the re- 
quired temperature ; and only that portion of the heat was utilised 
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which was employed to raise, or to maintain, the temperature of the 
body being heated. 

Sir William Siemens and his brother saw that economy was to be 
sought in entrapping, and rendering useful, the heat which hereto- 
fore had escaped into the air; and by the adaptation of the regenera- 
tive system, coupled with the other invention of the conversion of 
the fuel into carbonic oxide before combustion, they succeeded in ob- 
taining economies which, depending upon the nature of the opera- 
tion to be carried out, resulted in the saving of from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of the fuel. As a fact, it is possible, by the employ- 
ment of the regenerative furnace, to obtain temperatures limited 
only by the ability to resist heat of the material of which the fur- 
nace is composed. 

Probably the simplest and most striking illustration of the economy 
obtained is the following: 

The escaping products of combustion from an ordinary furnace 
were, as has been said, of necessity higher in temperature than that 
of the body being heated, while, in the regenerative furnace, the 
heat of these escaping products being trapped and sent into the 
furnace again, the products of combustion, when they are allowed to 
finally escape, are found to be so thoroughly deprived of heat as to 
be incapable of inflaming wood, or even of seriously charring it. 

With respect to metallurgy: Prior to the days of Sir Henry 
Bessemer’s great invention, steel (with the exception of that pro- 
duced by the puddling process) was made by the ‘cementation’ 
of bars of wrought iron, which were then hammered, and welded 
together, and were afterwards drawn out, when shear steel was 
needed, or were broken into fragments and were melted in 
crucibles, containing some 60 lbs. each, when cast steel was to be 
produced. Bessemer’s invention of steel-making consisted, first, 
in the de-carburising of molten cast iron by blowing air through 
it, and then by the addition of a small quantity of iron, rich in 
carbon, re-carburising to the desired point. This invention altered 
the whole character of the steel industry. The ability to pro- 
duce steel cheaply, and in quantities of tons, instead of pounds, 
enabled it to be used for purposes in respect of which the price of 
steel had previously prevented its employment ; but for special works, 
where great excellence was needed, the old-fashioned crucible steel 
was still preferred. 

The high temperatures which could be attained by the use of a 
Siemens’s Regenerative Furnace, and the absolute certainty with 
which these temperatures could be regulated, and the desired 
character of the flame could be produced, enabled another totally 
new manufacture of steel to be introduced, and it is by this mode 
(the open-hearth process) that the steel employed for all the 


most important purposes (especially that used for artillery) is now 
Z2 
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made in the United Kingdom, and it is believed is now made in 
France and in other countries. 

Much more, if space permitted, might be said of Sir William 
Siemens’s work in connection with the economical use of fuel in in- 
dustrial pursuits and in metallurgy; but it must suffice to state that 
as regards our great industries—iron and steel—Sir William Siemens 
was one of the founders, in 1869, of that most useful body, the Iron 
and Steel Institute, which has done so much to advance this branch 
of our manufactures. 

With respect to electricity, to papers on which the second volume 
is devoted—the work done by Sir William Siemens in all branches 
of this science, with its now multifarious practical uses, was of the 
most persistent and comprehensive character. 

He was one of the founders of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers (then called the Institution of Telegraph Engineers), and 
his labours, both as member of Council and as President, were unre- 
mitting. 

A consideration of the papers which he contributed to this and 
also to the parent institution (the Civil Engineers), and of the re- 
marks which he made during the discussions at their meetings, will 
well repay not only those who desire to study the history of electrical 
progress, but (even in these days) those who desire instruction in 
that science. 

As the head of a large manufacturing firm, Sir William Siemens 
was the designer and producer of the most delicate philosophical in- 
struments needed in electrical work—of the form of dynamo, with 
which his name is so intimately associated ; and he was the designer, 
contractor, and layer of submarine cables which to this day are 
unsurpassed for intelligent design, faultless execution, and for the 
admirable results which are obtained with them. 

The addresses which have been brought together in the third 
volume deserve to be read to show how earnest Sir William Siemens 
was for advancement, not only in science itself, but in the applica- 
tion of science. So thoroughly well was this phase of his character 
known, that, when certain of the Livery Companies of London 
united to establish the City and Guilds of London Institute for 
the advancement of Technical Education, an institution which may 
fairly claim to have been the origin of this now widespread national 
movement, the ‘Goldsmiths,’ deeply anxious for the success of the 
scheme, determined to make Sir William Siemens a liveryman of 
their company, and to nominate him as one of their four representa- 
tives on the executive committee, so that the Institute might have 
the benefit of his advice and assistance; and from the day of his 
appointment to that of his death his services were freely rendered, 
and were most valuable. 

It would have been a gratification to have given even the bare 
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enumeration of the positions which Sir William Siemens filled in 
societies formed for the promotion of science, and for the application 
of science, and also to have enumerated the many honours that were 
bestowed upon him ; but these are all to be found set forth in Dr. 
Pole’s Life of Sir William Siemens, and it would not be right to add 
to the length of this notice by such enumeration. Suffice it to say, 
a perusal of the ‘ Scientific Papers ’ must bring home to the reader the 
conviction that the name of Siemens will go down to posterity with 
that of Watt, Bessemer, Lesseps, and others, who—quoting the words 
of Tredgold, in his definition of the functions of the civil engineer— 
have devoted themselves to the ‘art of directing the great sources 
of power in nature for the use and convenience of man.’ 


FREDERICK BRAMWELL. 


5. 
A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 


Your invitation, my dear Editor, gives me a welcome opportunity 
of recognising the special claims to notice of Mr. William Morris’s 
House of the Woljings.' None of his recent writings will be 
generally read, I think, with more unqualified pleasure. His 
genius has always seemed to breathe most freely in the atmo- 
sphere of prehistoric or semi-historic mythology, whether Gothic 
or Greek, and the subject of his present choice happily affords 
scope for illustrating certain characteristic conceptions which the 
Gothic and the Greek minds held in common. For the material 
framework of his epic he has resorted to Northern Europe at the 
time of the earliest Roman invasion, when the Gothic communities 
upon the banks of the Elbe kept their primitive institutions of 
Mark, Thing and Folk-mote unchanged; when totemism and 
exogamy were still inviolate customs, and the grim religion of 
Odinism maintained its hold upon the affections and satisfied the 
aspirations of its believers. The spiritual motives and human in- 
terest of the story are independent of time and place, and turn upon 
the eternal conflict between Love, Fate and Conscience, the doubt- 
ful issue of which is finally determined by the ‘ stern lawgiver’ Duty. 
The level of the prose narrative is broken at frequent intervals by 
waves of ballad-verse, appropriate to the utterances of the chief 
speakers, and occasionally varied by lyrical outbursts of more impas- 
sioned feeling. 

The tale opens with a graphic picture of the idyllic life led in 


1A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and all the Kindreds of the Mark. Written 
in prose and verse by William Morris. London: Reeves & Turner. 1889. 
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time of peace by the Wolfings, a great family of the Mark Kin- 
dreds, amid the forest-clearing beside the Mirkwood water, where it 
had fixed its seat. Prominent in this picture is the homestead or 
Roof of the clan, externally ‘framed of the goodliest trees of the 
wildwood . . . and clay wattled with reeds;’ internally fashioned 
church-wise, with a central nave or hall, separated by two rows of 
pillars from its aisles, and having a dais at the further end, above which 
hangs the Hall-sun, a holy lamp ever kept burning by its appointed 
guardian, the fairest maiden of the house. On a summer evening, 
when the foremost warriors are grouped on the dais round their 
mighty chief Thiodolf, with his supposed foster-daughter, the 
guardian of the Hall-sun, beside him, the quiet scene is disturbed 
by the sudden arrival of a swift runner, bearing a ‘ ragged, burnt, 
and bloody arrow,’ the symbol that summons the Marksmen for 
united defence against a common danger. The invaders, described 
as a‘ Welsh,’ or foreign, race of fierce marauders from the Southlands, 
prove to be an army of the Romans, hitherto known only by report 
as a formidable foe. The tidings of its approach at once rouses the 
watchful and warlike Goths, and Thiodolf, mustering them to arms, 
announces that on the morrow he will march at their head to the 
assembling-place of the Kindreds. 

While the rest spend the eve of departure in preparing their 
battle-gear, in feasting, or sleep, he enters the forest to keep a moon- 
light tryst with his love, ‘the Wood-sun,’ one of the Valkyrie, or 
Choosers of the Slain. An immortal ‘daughter of the Gods,’ but 
passionate and tender as a mortal woman, she had given her heart to 
his youthful beauty and hardihood, twenty years before, when at the 
victorious close of a single-handed combat with three champions of 
the Huns, he was found by her sinking from exhaustion, and restored 
to life and love. Their union, of which the Hall-sun’s guardian was the 
offspring, yet remained secret. At this interview she tells him of 
her forebodings that the coming contest} is pregnant with the doom 
of his death and her own desolation, unless he consents to avert it 
by wearing a charmed hauberk she has brought for his protection. 
Disdainful of danger, he strives to dispel her fears, but without 
avail. His chivalrous scruples to enjoy an immunity his fellows- 
in-arms cannot share, and his avowed. mistrust that the finely- 
wrought mail (wherein he recognises the handiwork of the man- 
hating dwarfs) carries some unkindly spell, are quieted by her 
assurances that, though chief of the Wolfings, he is not of their kin, 
but sprung from the Gods, like herself, and that no evil glamour 
lurks in her gift; and he agrees reluctantly to accept it. 

At the folk-mote of the Marksmen he is chosen by general acclaim 
first war-duke of the host; but, impressed by the warning of an 
ancient seer who discovers an ill omen in the hauberk, he doffs it 
before encountering the enemy. Tidings that the Marksmen have 
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triumphed in their first engagement, and that Thiodolf, though un- 
mailed, has escaped without a wound, is brought to the women at 
the Wolfingstead, where the Hall-sun’s guardian, who inherits her 
mother’s gift of partial prescience, has been impelled to utter troubled 
visions of alternate victory and disaster. Among the listening 
women is the disguised Wood-sun, who, in renewed alarm for 
Thiodolf’s safety, proceeds to recover the hauberk from the place 
where he had left it, and seeks another meeting with him in the 
forest. Redoubling her fond entreaties that he will not court the 
fate which menaces their love by refusing to wear the hauberk, and 
spurning by an indignant protest his doubt lest care for his own life 
should involve unknown peril to the Wolfings, she exacts his promise 
to consent. In the ensuing conflict the Marksmen, despite their 
stout defence and skilful tactics, are worsted and baffled, and the 
invaders, taking a circuitous route through the forest, reach the 
Wolfingstead, which (the women having fled at their approach) 
they strongly entrench. Thither the Marksmen quickly return to 
attack them, and the armies encounter beside the river. At the 
moment of onset Thiodolf suddenly drops his great sword, ‘ Throng- 
plough,’ and falls swooning, though unsmitten, to the ground. Borne 
off the field by his comrades, he recovers from the swoon, but remains 
dazed in mind, without a clear sense of his obligations as war-duke, 
or his habitual eagerness for victory, but dreamily conscious of his 
longing for the Wood-sun, whom he imagines nearhim. The Goths, 
bewildered by his unwonted mien, fight with heavy hearts. When, 
rousing himself by a desperate effort, he plunges into the fray 
and again falls swooning, they are driven back, and only escape 
destruction owing to the indecision of the Roman captain. 

During the breathing-space that follows this battle the guardian 
of the Hall-sun, who has fathomed the secret of her birth, and the 
mysterious curse her mother has invoked, interposes to save her 
father from dishonour and the Wolfings from ruin. Bringing about 
a last interview between her parents, she insists with affectionate 
frankness upon the alternatives before them, adjuring her mother 
to think what it will profit, 

That after the fashion of Godhead thou hast gotten thee a thrall 
To be thine and never another’s whatso in the world may befall ; 
and bidding her 
mighty father make choice of death in life, 
Or life in death victorious and the crownéd end of strife. 

Rising under the stress of this appeal to her spiritual height, the 
Wood-sun confesses the deception born of her love, whereby she had 
sought to ward off the stroke of doom, and laments the miserable 
failure of her scheme: 


If my hand might have held for a moment, yea, even against his will, 
The life of my beloved! But Weird is the master still ! 
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Knowing that the hauberk (which one of her sisterhood, en- 
amoured of a mortal, had once obtained by fraud from a malignant 
dwarf) would confer protection upon the wearer at the cost of his 
forfeiting power as a leader, she had blindly sacrificed all other 
interests to the desire of saving Thiodolf’s life. But the helpless 
man, whom she has so spell-bound that he owns his willingness 
to abandon duty and ambition for her sole sake, is not the hardy 
warrior of her ideal. The sight fills her with self-reproach, and she 
bids him doff the hauberk. He obeys, and in a moment regains his 
true manhood. Putting away as a shameful dream the illusion of 
an unheroic and disloyal life which her glamour had wrought, 
but pardoning her fond deceit as venial in one ‘of the God-kin, 
because they know not the hearts of men,’ he bids her take 
comfort in the proud memory of his ‘scorn of death,’ and the 
conviction that, though awhile sundered, ‘our love hath no end.’ 
With this tender farewell, unshaken by her ‘ bitter wailing,’ he passes 
to the field. Reinspirited by his presence, the Marksmen rally their 
forces, surround the Romans in their entrenchment, and carry the 
four gates by storm. After a fierce struggle round the Wolfingstead, 
which the besieged in their desperation set on fire, the besiegers burst 
into the hall in time to quench the flames, slaughter or capture the 
garrison, and rescue their prisoners. Thiodolf, meeting the Roman 
captain on the threshold, spurns him with an unarmed hand, but re- 
ceives his sword-stroke in the heart and dies at the climax of victory. 

Owing perhaps to familiarity with them in the legendary litera- 
ture of Greece and Juda, stories of immortal lovers of mankind, 
of rare minds gifted with prophetic insight, and the enchantments 
of evil spirits, appear the least unreal of all forms of mythus. In 
Mr. Morris’s epic these elements are blended so skilfully with his- 
toric and pictorial realism that the vraisemblance is almost perfect. 
Some intermixture of ancient and modern thought was of course 
inevitable in dealing with moral motives, but for the most part the 
keeping of the Gothic ideal is admirably sustained, and the features 
wherein its mental type resembled the Greek, its abiding sense of the 
mastery of Fate, and bold yet not irreverent handling of religious 
beliefs, are brought out with great force. Many delicate vignettes 
of landscape, stirring scenes of action, and vivid portraits brighten 
the sombreness and relieve the pathos of the main design. The prose 
is a pure draught from ‘the well of English undefiled,’ and its pre- 
vailing archaism stops far short of pedantry. The verse is simple 
and strong, unblemished by the faulty accentuation and diffuseness 
of diction which too often mar one’s enjoyment of The Earthly 
Paradise. Single lines occur of striking vigour, such as that which 
describes the hauberk : 

This grey wall of the hammer in the tempest of the spear. 


Alike in its healthiness of moral tone, imaginative truth, and 
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artistic skill, The House of the Wolfings seems to me to mark a 
distinct advance in the quality of Mr. Morris’s work. 


Henry G. HEWLETT. 





6. 
JANET’S PSYCHICAL AUTOMATISM.'! 


Tus is ‘an essay in experimental psychology, dealing with the 
lower forms of human activity’; and it may be said at once that 
few books of our day contain so much that will be new, interesting, 
and instructive to the reader who will take the pains to grasp a 
subject which no clearness in exposition can render altogether easy. 
He will find much here which is absolutely novel, and much else 
which may be read more conveniently and connectedly here than 
elsewhere. Methods and conclusions indeed will be alike strange 
to English minds,—so strange, that I despair of presenting them in 
intelligible form within the limits here assigned. Yet the book is 
not really audacious or paradoxical. Rather it consists mainly of a 
very ski]ful experimental demonstration and development of certain 
theses which the work of Hughlings Jackson, Galton, and the late 
Edmund Gurney in England, and of Charcot, Richet, Bernheim, 
Féré, Binet, &c. &c., in France, had already rendered probable or 
plausible in various degrees. Professor Pierre Janet has not begun 
his philosophical inquiries with the time-honoured process of sitting 
in his study, looking at his inkstand, and distinguishing the Ego 
which looks from the Non-ego which is looked at. He has gone 
out, so to say, into the highways and hospitals; and has analysed— 
with the potent aid of hypnotism—the mental and physical phenomena, 
the disturbances of sensation, motion, memory, of a most instructive 
group of hysterical women and men. And in his treatise we shall 
find the fullest analysis of the manifold revolts against co-ordinating 
authority of some section of that multitudinous colony of psychical 
entities which compose our aggregate being; of the perceptions, 
classes of images, chains of memory, which may live apart from the 
central consciousness, and may gradually form new personalities, 
alternating with the old personality, or concurrent with it, or even 
superseding it altogether. 

Those critics only who have never actually witnessed, actually 
comprehended the experiments of Paris, Nancy, Havre, will question 

1 L’ Automatisme Psychologique. By Pierre Janst, Professeur agrégé de philosophie. 
Paris : Alcan, 1889. 
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the instruction to be derived from this kind of psychical analysis of 
the hysterical subjects in which France is so eminently rich. For 
my own part, I admit this to the full; yet I cannot but add a protest 
against what seems to me one serious error into which the French 
school, thus experimenting, almost unavoidably fall ;—the error, 
namely, of regarding automatic phenomena as necessarily associated 
with morbid instability. Professor Janet maintains that in a state 
of perfect psychical health the centralising power of the personality 
is strong enough to unite all psychical phenomena, whencesoever 
originated, in one and the same perception of personality. It is 
only, he thinks, when psychical vigour is impaired, that some of 
those phenomena escape from that central conception, and assume 
an independent life of their own. Yet surely we cannot now deny 
that in the most healthy mind there are psychical operations going 
on outside the primary consciousness, yet capable of being subse- 
quently brought within the conscious field. Some recent remark- 
able experiments have shown (for instance) that printed words 
which have passed before the retina, but have not been read 
by the conscious mind, may be capable of being afterwards visually 
presented to the conscious self, emerging out of latency as a kind of 
hallucination. In short, not only may our familiar perceptions, 
images, memories, &c., be split up in various ways between alter- 
nating or coexistent personalities, but also there are probably an 
indefinite number of perceptions, images, memories, &c., which 
under ordinary circumstances never enter our normal personalities 
at all, but which can be included therein either by experimental 
artifice or by some so-called spontaneous impulse of their own. 

To one challenge of Professor Janet’s there happens to be a 
peculiarly apposite reply. He urges that all such possibilities of 
automatism as liability to trance or ‘suggestion,’ automatic writing, 
and the like, indicate some morbid disintegration of the personality. 
‘Let a single experiment,’ he says (p. 451), ‘be tried. Take a score 
of persons, preferably men, from thirty to forty years old, physically 
and morally sound, and try to obtain from them a well-characterised 
somnambulism’ (i.e. especially liability to suggestion) ‘ or automatic 
writing. If you obtain these phenomena or one half of them I will 
willingly yield the point, and will recognise that somnambulism’ 
(hypnotic trance, &c.) ‘is a normal thing. But the experiment 
not having been made, I still doubt greatly as to the result.’ Now, 
in the first place, the late Edmund Gurney, whose work Professor 
Janet constantly quotes with due acknowledgment, had already 
successfully made an almost equivalent experiment. And in the 
second place, Mr. Hugh Wingfield, Demonstrator of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, has far exceeded the number of successes 
which Professor Janet demands. He has (by mere gaze and command, 
and without fatigue or injury to his subjects), effected suggestions of 
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just the same kind as Professor Janet’s, on over 170 young men, mainly 

medical graduates and undergraduates, specially selected as healthy 
subjects from the tolerably wide field of mental and bodily sanity 
which our University offers. With less than 10 per cent. of the 
number tried has he been unsuccessful. And he has elicited 
automatic writing from ten healthy men,—all those with whom he 
has as yet attempted it,—by mere command in the waking state. 

I cannot here give further detail; but I must repeat that there 
seems to be nothing in psychology, nothing in physiology, to compel 
us to assume that the automatic manifestations of the energy within 
us must necessarily rank as lower than the manifestations deter- 
mined by what we term our conscious will. The question is a 
momentous one; for on the conception which we come to form of 
the subconscious mind within us may depend the shape which 
science shall ultimately give to the old notion of a transcendental 
Self or Soul—that pre-existent and perdurable Unity which we must 
not hastily resolve away into this faction-fight of improvised person- 
alities, which jostle for a momentary predominance amid the shifting 
elements of man. 

FREDERIC W. H. MYErs. 


7. 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD.! 


No one who has had the privilege of knowing William George Ward 
can fail to be grateful to his son for a portrait, living as only a 
portrait drawn by an appreciative, loving, and reverent hand can be, 
of a man much to be loved and reverenced. Few, however, can 
fail to be deeply pained by his surroundings—the strife of 
religious parties, intensified by the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of the combatants. So much the more honour due to those who, 
like Mr. Ward, emerged from the conflict heart-whole; full of 
love to God and man, as they who were his friends can testify, a 
man whose presence inspired feelings of peace and unity, even in 
those not of his camp; witness the noble tributes to his worth, as a 
friend, by Dr. Jowett, Dean Lake, and the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

But it is by no means only to Mr. Ward’s acquaintance that this 
book has proved and will, no doubt, continue to prove, interesting. 
The able delineation of the origin of the Oxford movement and of its 


1 William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, by Wilfrid Ward. London; 
Macmillan & Co. 
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progress ; the graphic representation of the principal actors, and of 
the manner of life at the time, will, I think, make a lasting page in 
the history of England. 

And Mr. Ward himself, with his great metaphysical and logical 
power, his utter truthfulness, his stern self-discipline, his geniality, his 
fun, his snatches of song, his passionate earnestness of religious con- 
viction, his tenderness for others when a sense of duty permitted, is 
so conspicuous and influential a figure in the Oxford group that he 
must always be a subject for respectful study. What can be a more 
beautiful exemplification of his tenderness—perhaps at that time the 
least prominent feature of his character—than his letter on the death 
of Arthur Hugh Clough to Mrs. Clough ? 


‘I fear that, from my point of view, I must account it the great calamity of his 
life that he was brought into contact with myself. My whole interest at that 
time (as now) was concentrated on questions which to me seem the most important 
and interesting that can occupy the mind. Nor was there any reason why they 
should not occupy my mind, considering my age and position. It was a very 
different thing to force them prematurely on the attention of a young man just coming 
up to college, and to drive him, as it were, peremptorily into a decision upon them ; to 
aim at making him as hot a partisan as I was myself. My own influence by itself 
might not have done much, but it was powerfully seconded by the general spirit 
of Oxford society at that time, and by the power which Mr. Newman then wielded 
throughout the University. The result was not surprising. I had been prema- 
turely forcing Clough’s mind, and there came a reaction. His intellectual per- 
plexity for some time preyed heavily upon his spirits; it grievously interfered 
with his studies; and I take for granted it must have very seriously disturbed his 
religious practices and habits. I cannot, to this day, think of all this without a 
bitter pang of self-reproach. . . . But I am most glad of any opportunity for show- 
ing the deep affection which I retained for your husband while he lived, and with 
which I now cherish his memory.’ 


How Mr. Ward, being what he was, and beginning as he did, should 
have ended as he did, will be matter of speculation to many. How 
a man with such justifiable confidence in his own intellectual power 
and professing, moreover, to trust so largely in the Shechinah of 
his individual conscience—‘ that image of God in the soul, that wit- 
ness to God and to the law of God in man’—should have been the 
servant of so many successive masters, and at last, wearied out, 
should have submitted himself unreservedly to the one whom he had 
learnt to regard as Infallible, has the puzzle of an apparent contra- 
diction. How, delighting as he did, with exceeding delight, in 
dramatic literature and performances, a man of so much geniality 
and so humorous should have resolutely closed his eyes to the ever- 
changing drama of life throughout the centuries, is not easy to 
understand; yet perhaps therein partly lay the explanation of his 
life. Man, the whole man, with all his powers, must dedicate himself 
to the service of life, if he would avoid error and attain his highest. 

But to whatever conclusion men of different minds and of different 
shades of opinion and faith may come as to the life of Mr. Ward, 
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there is one lesson which, not only by his life but by the history of 
the movement itself, ought to be branded on the heart of the English 
Church—the difficulty of some of her Articles, their possible snare to 
the conscience, as being little in accord with her Liturgy. Mr. Ward 
at twenty-nine denounced the framers of the Articles as ‘ perjurers ;’ 
at sixty his view was that they were ‘ mistaken men.’ ‘Bless me!’ 
he would add, ‘I believe that all good Anglicans, and all good Chris- 
tians of all denominations, must be saved.’ But I think Mr. Ward 
would still have said in later years, as he said in his youth, that the 
majority of the English clergy now-a-days do subscribe in a ‘ non- 
natural sense.’ The question is not unfrequently asked why, in this 
time of comparative quiet within her borders, does the English 
Church not bethink herself of this, and remember that the plea for 
her existence as a distinct branch of the Christian Church, and its 
justification, consists in her stand on the ‘immutable word of God’ 
as her sole rule of faith; that word which she believes comes to her 
from the mouth of Christ and of His Apostles, like Himself ‘the 
same to-day, yesterday, and for ever;’ that word which, with divine 
infinitude of power, speaks to every individual man, to every age, in 
whatever stage of growth, under whatever changing circumstances 
of life. And why she does not then courageously say, ‘ In the very 
words of my Lord and His apostles shall my creed be given; and none 
but this yoke, easy if rightly understood, shall be imposed upon my 
children? No vain attempt, by whomsoever or whenever made, of 
the finite to define the Infinite, to reconcile apparent contradictions 
of eternal truth, shall henceforward be allowed by me as a divine 
rule of faith, an error to be avoided as carefully as the Romish 
“ doctrine of development,” which I deprecate lest it should entice me 
to that ‘other Gospel’ against which mankind is warned.’ On the 
other hand, indeed, there is a counter-view that, even though ‘ sub- 
scription in a general sense’ might be abolished, the fulness of 
time must come, and the great leader, or the great leaders, must 

arise, before the articles of belief themselves can be rendered 
simpler, freer, and clearer. 

Nor can we disregard the chance confronting us in the near dis- 
tance, as it seems, of the severance of Church and State, not unfre- 
quently glanced at in this volume. Against disestablishment Mr. 
Ward used to cry aloud after this fashion: ‘Has our Christian 
England fallen so low that she must regard herself “as a kingdom 
divided against itself”? Has she forgotten her claim to the divine 
privilege, the highest possible gift to man, that of being a member of 
that great ecclesia, the collective Christian Church?’ Dean Stanley’s 
dictum pleased him : ‘ Disestablishment would mean a terrible relapse 
into narrowing bigotries.’ 

But it would need more than a mere book-notice to consider the 
deep questions mooted in these pages. The two most interesting 
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chapters are ‘The Consequences of the Ideal Church’ with their 
weighty extracts from Archbishop Tait, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Maurice, and ‘ The Condemnation of Mr. Ward.’ Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
least good chapter is that on ‘Modern Religious Thought,’ and from 
some of the inferences drawn by him, most of those who have 
watched the Oxford movement will express, I imagine, unqualified 
dissent. Moreover he entirely passes over the moderating influence 
which the Church of England of this day has exercised here on 
Roman Catholicism. Mr. Wilfrid Ward is strongest when discussing 
the relations of Cardinal Newman and his father. Mr. Ward used to 
tell a dream that he had long after his ‘ separation from Newman.’ 
*I was at a dinner party, and sat next to a veiled lady; her talk was 
full of tact, fascinating, subtle, and pathetic. I said to her, at the 
close of dinner, “I never knew anyone talk like you, except—yes— 
one—John Henry Newman.” Said the veiled lady, withdrawing her 
veil, “I am John Henry Newman.”’ That was always the attitude 
of Mr. Ward to the Cardinal. He was dominated by a fascination 
and a mystery. A striking passage describes Mr. Ward’s final pro- 
gress from Arnoldism to Newmanism. 

‘The change which seemed so fundamental was really logical, and 
was the carrying out of principles rather than the change of principles. 
His earnest and constant cry was, in spiritual matters, ‘Give me a 
guide!’ ‘A deep cry,’ he writes, ‘is heard from human nature. 
“Teach us the truth, for we cannot find it ourselves ; yet we need it 
more than aught else on earth.”’ Again and again he quoted Carlyle’s 
saying, ‘ True guidance, in return for loving obedience, did he but 
know it, is man’s prime need.’ The great note which attracted him 
towards a religious teacher was personal sanctity. ‘The moral 
faculty,’ he wrote, ‘is not left to its own unaided powers; for one of 
the very earliest lessons it teaches us is the perception of superior 
goodness ; and the duty of reposing an ardent and loving trust in the 
dictates of that goodness.’ And again, ‘Holy men are the great 
fountains from which moral and religious truth flows to the world. 
If a revelation be given, they are the authorised interpreters; if 
there be a living authoritative tribunal, then spiritual experience 
furnishes materials for the decrees of that tribunal; if no special 
revelation, on them must the task be imposed of collecting and dis- 
criminating the various scattered traditions which are afloat in the 
current of human speculation? On these principles an ethical system 
or a spiritual authority which, as such, seemed higher and more 
thorough than ‘Arnold’s, had a prima facie claim on his allegiance ; 
and such a system he eventually found in Mr. Newman’s teaching.’ 
In every way Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book is memorable, and an excel- 
lent summary of contents delights the heart of the analytical reader ; 
but where is the index ? 

HALLAM TENNYSON. 





THE APPEAL AGAINST 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE: A REJOINDER. 


THE appeal against female suffrage has fulfilled its object. It has 
called attention to the fact that the question is not ripe for practical 
decision. Its signatories expected that it would be the beginning of 
a new discussion, and hoped that that discussion might be on 
broader lines than heretofore. The appeal itself put forth a body of 
doctrine, a conception of society and of the relations of its various 
parts, a view of woman’s work in the community, and a consideration 
of the effect which female suffrage was likely to have on these large 
fields. It was natural to look for a corresponding exposition of prin- 
ciples from the other side.- But the three answers which have 
appeared are chiefly remarkable for shirking any consideration of 
principles, for attempts to minimise the importance of the question 
itself, for a restriction of the discussion to points of present expediency, 
and finally for a somewhat unworthy irritation against the presump- 
tion of a handful of women who have dared to be false to the noblest 
aspirations of their sex. 

Mrs. Fawcett will have learnt by this time that the hundred and 
four, to whom she refers with a persistence which suggests that she 
had in her mind a parallel between their attack and ‘the charge of 
the five hundred,’ have grown into many hundreds. As regards their 
personal insignificance it would ill become me to say anything. It 
was the very consciousness of our obscurity that moved us at last to 
speak. Everyone has known for a long while that Mrs. Fawcett, and 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke, and a large number of other women eminent in 
various ways, were in favour of female suffrage. We thought that 
the time had come when it was well that it should be understood 
that there were still some women who were not convinced that such 
a measure was desirable. We were not concerned to take a plébiscite 
or marshal our forces in imposing array. It is surely hard that we 
should be twitted with our insignificance. It is natural that all 
movements should be headed by superior persons, and we never 
thought of challenging the claims to distinction of the leaders of the 
movement for female suffrage. We only wished to make it clear 
that there are some women, obscure enough it may be, who are still 
unconvinced by the rain of pamphlets and the storm of platform 
harangues. Surely it is the duty of leaders to persuade the rank and 
file. If a hundred and four signatures collected privately in ten days 
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by a small body without any organisation are not enough to prevent a 
movement, neither are ‘ upwards of two thousand,’ collected by public 
canvas in a month by a party which has been organised for more 
than twenty years, enough to ensure it success. 

It was just because we were obscure, because many of us had not 
appeared on platforms, or taken part in agitations, or even taught in 
girls’ schools, that we ventured to think we might be fairly repre- 
sentative of a large body of women, But we observe that there is a 
touching agreement on the part of all the three who have answered 
us, in defining the women who have a right to speak on behalf of 
their sex. ‘The woman’s question’ is apparently organised, and 
none but the accredited leaders may speak. 

It is no doubt crushing to be told by Mrs. Fawcett, that with one 
honourable exception, the names of those amongst the hundred and 
four ‘who moved purse, tongue, or pen in support of the changes in 
the position of women’ over which they rejoice can easily be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and that even their help was not very 
striking. Mrs. Dilke is less generous, for she says that, always with 
the same honourable exception, the list does not contain the names 
of the women who have given time, energy, and money to carry 
these reforms. The writer of the reply in the Fortnightly Review 
has an even more intimate acquaintance with these hundred and 
four ladies, for she tells us that they ‘have but fed on the roses and 
lain in the lilies of life.’ It would lead into too much personal matter 
to attempt to meet these charges in any detail. We would only 
like to urge that the management of a large property must 
surely be a greater training in judgment and knowledge of affairs 
than the struggles for existence of a solitary woman, or the devotion 
to one special object of a philanthropic worker. Moreover, it would 
be charitable to suppose that many who are not known to fame have 
yet worked in some quiet and obscure manner for the advancement 
of female education and the good of women. Mrs. Dilke speaks of 
the service done to society by a woman who risks her life in bringing 
a child into the world. In passing, it may be remarked, that society 
does not seem at all sure, at present, that this is a service. But be 
this as it may, Mrs. Dilke seems to forget that the women who are 
engaged in what undoubtedly is a service to society—training the 
children whom they have brought into the world to be good citizens— 
are’on that very account rendered unable to take a public part in 
advocating causes to which they may lend an earnest, and even in- 
telligent, support in their own humble sphere. 

But it was never the object of the one hundred and four to obtain 
a hearing, either because of their number or their individual impor- 
tance. They wished to give utterance to certain opinions, which they 
hoped would be discussed on their own merits. They wished that those 
who object to the cause that has long been so loudly and eloquently 
advocated by their more outspoken sisters, should speak out once for 
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all, and let it be known that not all women—not even, in all humility 
be it said, all thinking women—are in favour of female suffrage. 

To deny the weight of the names arrayed against us would be as 
absurd as it would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the great services 
of their owners to women and to society at large. In many ways, 
too, the agitation in favour of female suffrage has no doubt helped 
to bring forward the just claims of women. Indeed, some amongst 
the agitators have owned to me that they would prefer, if possible, 
to see the agitation indefinitely continued, since they feel that it has 
been more fruitful of good than the suffrageitselfcan possibly be. The 
advocates of female suffrage have desired to make women worthy of the 
vote, and this has led to their devoted efforts for the improvement of 
female education. In many minds, therefore, female suffrage and female 
education have become almost synonymous; but the connection is not 
necessary, and it is possible that a more healthful stimulus to women’s 
education might be given bya larger conception of their duties to so- 
ciety and to the State than is involved in giving them the franchise. 

The advocates of female suffrage seem to labour under two de- 
lusions : first, that the vote is a good in itself; and, secondly, that 
change is necessarily progress, and must be welcomed, at any price, 
by all who do not wish to remain hopelessly behind. Mrs. Dilke, 
indeed, acknowledges that the vote is not an end in itself, but only 
a means to an end. But she does not say to what end; she only 
says that, without a vote, we ‘risk the loss of all those improvements 
in the position of our sex’ which have been obtained. Such a state- 
ment implies a hostility between the sexes from which society seems 
to be happily free; and it is not easy to believe that the day will 
ever come when men will take away from women what has been 
proved to be good both for them and for the whole community. 
There is surely no need to feel that we have won a position from an 
active foe, which we must maintain at the risk of our lives. 

We are told that it is selfish and heartless of those who have all 
that they can desire, to deny the vote to their struggling sisters. 
We are not told what good the vote would do to these struggling 
sisters. It cannot make it easier for them to earn their livelihood. 
Those who believe (as, apparently, Mrs. Dilke does) that the world 
ean be reformed by Act of Parliament, may wish that women should 
have a hand in framing these Acts. This, of course, could not be, 
unless with the vote went the right to sit in Parliament. +Mrs. 
Dilke says that women have had to ‘complain in the past more of 
the ignorance and prejudice of men in regard to labour-legislation 
than of their unfairness or injustice.’ Does she hope that men and 
women combined will be free from ignorance and prejudice, or does 
she believe that men have not suffered equally with women from past 
ignorance and prejudice in labour-legislation ? I believe that in the 
present day there is an earnest desire amongst all classes to improve 
the social, moral, and intellectual condition of all. The difficulty is 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 150. AA 
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to discover the means. Women will never want for advocates to carry 

out reforms that can be shown to be beneficial to the community. 
But it is just those very questions of social reform on which women 
are most likely to feel strongly, that most call for slow and cautious 
procedure and a large knowledge of life—a knowledge which the 
solitary struggling woman cannot be expected to possess. 

We are told that the possession of the vote will raise a woman to 
a higher sense of her responsibilities. Has she risen to a sense of 
her existing responsibilities? Mrs. Fawcett quotes a lady who feels 
it a hardship that, though she toils early and late to pay a rent and 
taxes of 1301., she may vote for parish guardians of whom she knows 
nothing, but not for a member of parliament of whose opinion she 
can judge. Why does she know nothing of parish guardians ? 
Surely if she is to be a useful member of society her business should 
be to know something of the affairs of the place in which she lives, 
and to care for the integrity of those who administer them. 

Again, Mrs. Dilke says that when the law allowed women to 
become guardians of the poor and members of school boards, no 
difficulty was found in securing suitable candidates. I can only 
speak from my own experience, but certainly the large majority of the 
boards of guardians with which I am acquainted are without female 
members, desirable though their presence would be; and the same 
remark would almost apply to the school boards as well. I know 
also of provincial towns where there is difficulty in starting the work 
of the Charity Organisation Society, because suitable women cannot 
be found to take it up. The working women, so far, have failed, 
except in a very small degree, to organise trades-unions for them- 
selves, or to take a prominent part in co-operation. All this shows 
that women, as a mass, have not yet entered into the spheres of work 
open to them, whilst the ery is raised in their behalf that still new 
spheres should be opened. But we shall be told: Give them the vote 
and it will remedy all this; and no doubt we are very stupid when we 
fail to see how the vote will bring about this great improvement. 

The vote is supposed to have a certain magical power. Mrs. Dilke 
even knows why it was originally given, and when she says that the 
vote ‘ was certainly originally intended to give effect to the opinions 
of the quiet orderly citizen, instead of leaving power in the hands of 
the strong and warlike,’ she has solved a problem which has long 
baffled the ingenuity of the constitutional historian. The attitude of 
many of the advocates of female suffrage seems to suppose an ideal 
woman, working side by side with an ideal man in an ideal system of 
politics. But we have to do with realities; there is a great deal of 
work to be done, and the practical question is how to doit. It has 
yet to be proved that giving women the vote will enable them to do 
better in the future the work which they have neglected in the past. 

There is no magic about the vote; it is merely a necessary part 
of the machinery of government. The act of voting is not, as some 
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would wish to make it, the chief way in which the individual can 
share in the work of the State for the good ofall. The question is not 
whether women are not as qualified to vote as men. We are very tired 
of the rich and cultivated lady who may not vote whilst her coach- 
man may. If the vote was the privilege of the wise and the educated, 
many women might justly claim it. But it isthe propelling power of a 
part of the machinery of government which has always belonged to one 
sex. Mrs. Fawcett quotes a Liberal who has changed his opinion on the 
question of ‘the Enfranchisement of Women’ since the last exten- 
sion of the suffrage. This gentleman did not wish to give women the 
suffrage when the principle of legislation was ‘the assumption that 
a vote implied a trust to be exercised by the better-educated and 
more substantial class for the good of all.’ But now that the chief 
characteristic of a vote is no longer that of a trust, he sees no reason to 
deprive women of it. The importance of the vote has diminished, there- 
fore women may have it ; and Mrs. Fawcett thankfully accepts the con- 
cession. We do not deny that some of the wisest and best of men have 
supported consistently the cause of female suffrage ; but they seem, as 
a rule, to have done so rather from a theoretical than a practical point 
of view, whilst many others have given pledges to support the cause 
with a light heart, in order to gain individual voters, because they 
either considered the matter outside the sphere of practical politics, or 
had not taken the time and trouble to think it out in all its bearings. 
I come to my second point: that the advocates of female suffrage 
seem to consider that change is necessarily progress. Mrs. Dilke 
tells us that ‘men are going forward so fast that the rift between 
the sexes will become wider if women are to continue working on 
the old lines and never take a step in advance.’ I confess that I 
do not know what the ‘ rift between the sexes’ is, and that I do not 
see why the only way in which women can advance should be along 
the road to female suffrage. The existing social fabric rests upon 
the assumption that the family is the unit, and not the individual. 
It is impossible to deny that an attack upon the existing social fabric 
must imply an attack upon the family. Mrs. Fawcett indeed stops short 
at giving the vote to married women. It is difficult to imagine that 
an Act of Parliament can be passed depriving persons, otherwise duly 
qualified, of a vote because they happen to be married. If this is 
not done it will be easy for many married women to qualify them- 
selves. In such cases Mrs. Fawcett says the effect in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred would be to give two votes to the husband, 
because ‘ wives are bound by law to obey their husbands.’ How the 
law would be able to enforce obedience from the wife in such a point 
Iam unable tosay. But Mrs. Fawcett goes on to declare that the legal 
position of a married woman has changed considerably in the direc- 
tion of independence, and to imply that a further change in the same 
direction in the social and legal status is probable; she refrains from 
saying whether or not it is desirable. In this case marriage will become 
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a contract instead of being—as in theory at least it is at present—a 
union ; and the character of the family will be entirely changed. 

However, for the present we are to pause before so complete a 
change; the nation, Mrs, Dilke believes, ‘ would like to make an ex- 

periment in woman suffrage,’ before going further. The worst of 
such a course is that this could not be a real experiment, for once 
made it could not be unmade. But in the meanwhile, before pro- 
ceeding further we are to have a new sex created—the sex of 
unmarried women. They are to play the active part in life, they 
are to do the real work; those who consent to give up a great 
opportunity and marry must content themselves with an obscure 
life of domestic drudgery and servile obedience, which will not allow 
them even the materials for forming an opinion of their own. The 
others—the unnmarried and those who have passed into the free estate 
of widowhood—will do the real work for their sex and for society at large, 
until further changes shall free even married women from their yoke. 

These are great and serious changes ; will they bring progress ? 
Their advocates should convert us by showing us the corresponding 
gain to the community, for surely all thinking persons need con- 
vincing reasons before they tamper with the framework of society. 

The present organisation of society offers an abundant field for 
the energies of women. The fields are white for the harvest, and the 
reapers are few. The pursuit of female suffrage as the first aim offers 
a wrong ideal to women ; the desire to play an active part in politics 
makes them neglect their own work. It is perfectly true that women 
in the last few years have formed political organisations for the pur- 
pose of influencing public opinion; but many of them regard such 
organisations as only of a temporary nature, justified by a period of 
exceptional difficulty. I am not concerned with defending the wisdom 
or expediency of such societies ; but it is no discredit to those who 
have joined them if they frankly admit that their experience of the 
results of their activity does not make them wish to extend it univer- 
sally. There is much to be said for women discussing amongst them- 
selves political and social questions, investigating points concerned 
with the labour and education of women, and suggesting grievances 
to be remedied. Their formulated opinion will be sure to meet with 
respectful attention. But the more women stand apart from the 
machinery of party organisation, the more weighty and influential will 
be the expression of their opinions. 

Mrs. Dilke speaks of the personal charms of the women who ask 
for help and protection having ‘ more to do with securing their atten- 
tion and devotion than such an abstract consideration as justice.’ In 
so saying she lightly touches on a serious danger. Are considerations 
of sex to enter into politics? Is it wise to try and influence an 
audience of rough men by a soft voice or a charming manner? Can 
this be otherwise than demoralising both for speaker and listeners ? 
To the right-thinking person the idea that the sex of the speaker will 
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have more influence than the arguments used must be repulsive. 
The more women take an active part in politics the more considera- 
tions of sex will be used as one of the means of obtaining political 
influence. We may try to change society, we cannot change nature: 
sex will remain. The advocates of female suffrage, indeed, speak of 
women as a class, and as such demand that they should be repre- 
sented in Parliament. We answer that they are not a class but a 
sex, and that our representative system knows nothing of classes as 
such. We urge that women should be content to continue working 
side by side with men, possessing their own duties and their own 
opportunities. We think that the questionable advantage of a direct 
representation of such interests as women may be supposed to have 
made peculiarly their own, would be dearly bought by an experiment 
which would shake the very basis of human society. 

The present need is that women should do their own work better. 
For the married and the mothers the path is comparatively plain, but 
no one could say that they have yet risen to a full sense of their 
responsibilities in training useful members of the community. For 
those who, from circumstances or choice, are compelled to carry on 
their struggle alone the opportunities of doing useful work are unlimi- 
ted. I am not speaking now of paid work ; there the question is more 
difficult, and the possession of the franchise would not solve it. But 
the community can never have too large a number of devoted and 
unselfish workers in every line. The women who show their capacity 
for such work never fail to get it. But women need to train their prac- 
tical abilities, and to show their capacity. We want more women 
guardians, more women on school boards, more women who will inves- 
tigate the existing conditions of society. What the future may need 
we cannot say, and it would be rash to say that the time may not 
come when in an ideal political system the ideal woman may work 
side by side with the ideal man. 

We are glad that our adversaries value as highly as we do the 
true womanliness of women, and hope that they will believe that 
we value as much as they do the true progress of women, They are 
surprised that we should think the question has not been sufficiently 
discussed, but they must remember that it is they who for many 
years have been calling upon people, on platforms, in newspapers, in 
magazines, to accept their view of the question, and help them to 
redress their fancied wrongs. Their arguments have been mainly 
concerned with the injustice of their present position. They have 
not made clear that the change they advocate would be beneficial 
either to themselves or to the community at large. Some of them 
affirm that it would make very little difference. In my opinion it 
would make this difference amongst others, that many eager, active- 
minded women would be turned aside from the work which they alone 
can do, to do work which men could do just as well. Women at 
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present need not be party politicians ; let them value their privilege. 
Mrs. Dilke may rest assured that their * potent moral influence’ will 
not lie fallow, even if they remain without the vote. To my mind 
the question rather is—W hat will become of that potent moral influence 
if once they plunge into the political arena? 

The power of woman’s influence cannot be measured. When I 
speak of influence, I do not mean a conscious, definite desire to guide 
another in some particular direction, but the effect produced upon 


selfish than his own. Sex is a fact—no Act of Parliament can 

liminate it—and woman, as woman, must be a power for good or 
evil over man. In her hands rests the keeping of a pure tone in 
society, of a high standard in morality, of a lofty devotion to duty in 
political life. She is often not alive to her power, and if her power 
became conscious, it would lose much of its potency. Still, one 
could wish that she would realise its immensity, in order that no 
wild will-o’-the-wisp of political power should tempt her into regions 
where she must lose it. If she is to remain a woman, if she is to 
use the power of her sex in political conflict, she will debase her sex 
and lower the ideal of womanhood amongst men. It is given her to 
make or mar a man’s life ; she may not care for the power—she may 
wish she did not possess it; but she cannot escape from its respon- 
sibilities. Would not the wise course be, to try to make herself such 
a woman that her influence may lift all those with whom she comes 
incontact? She need not have wealth or position to do this. Beside 
the struggling, toiling women are struggling, toiling men ; each lonely 
worker is a power in her little sphere ; she will be a greater power if 
she is not struggling for her rights, but is trying to live her own 
life nobly and unselfishly. 

Are we going to risk the loss of the influence which we possess ? 
Mrs. Dilke says that it must be organised and put into action. The 
influence which we value in women could not be organised, and it is 
being put into action every day ; but it will be lost if women are to 
go with men into the strife and bustle of political life. 

I shall be told that these are the old arguments which have been 
so often heard. They have been often heard, and yet women, dis- 
daining the great power which they possess, the immense oppor- 
tunities of usefulness open to them, are crying out to be allowed to 
do man’s work as well as their own. Mrs. Dilke says that we who 
do not want the vote are like those who will not open the door to go 
into a concert hall to hear beautiful music, but content themselves 
with the faint echoes that reach them through the windows. We 
might retort by saying that those women who, not content with 
what they have, still demand the franchise, are like those who, deaf 
through misfortune or their own fault, stand within the concert hall 
but cannot hear the music. 


a by a nature which he believes to be purer, nobler, more un- 


LovIsE CREIGHTON. 
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Mrs. Epwarp Sipewick, Gloucester 
Square, W. 
Mrs. Macetn E. Manson, 66 Romola 
Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
Mrs, Epwin WHiItFreLp, 350 Coventry 
Road, Small Heath, Birmingham 
Mrs. Hayes, Chester House, Worcester 
Mrs. Ports, The Berkerley Hospital, 
Worcester 
Miss ExizaBetu SHietps, Bayswater 
Mrs. Frank Dyson, Liverpool College, 
Liverpool 
Mrs. Leranp Nort, 84 Elm Park 
Gardens, 8.W. 


BLATHWAYT, 
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Mrs. Epita Exretia Davseny, Wink- 
field Vicarage, Windsor 
Mrs, A, Mazenpiz, Woodstock Rectory 
Miss D. Masenpigz, Woodstock 
Miss E. St. Joun Mitpmay, London 
Miss E. W1Lkrnson, Durham 
Miss M. Witxrnson, Durham 
Miss B. Harvey, Woodstock 
Miss J. M. Hearn, Wootton 
Miss A. G. Hearn, Wootton 
Miss Smiru, Begbrooke 
Miss Brenpa Situ, Begbrooke 
Miss N. Forrescur, East Allington 
Miss M. Taunton, Freeland 
Mrs. ALForD, 11 Luke’s Vicarage, Nut- 
ford Place, W. 
Mrs, Max Waercuter, The Terrace 
House, Richmond, Surrey 
Mrs. R, Hirxryns, 34 Whaley’s Road, 
Birmingham 
Miss B. Hirxins, 34 Whaley’s Road, 
Birmingham 
Miss W. Marpans, 34 Whaley’s Road, — 
Birmingham 
Mrs. WALTER Lynne, Inwood, Weston- 
super-Mare 
Mrs. Hotcompe Ineiesy, The Meads, 
Eastbourne 
Miss Rueer-Price, EnnismoreGardens, 
Miss Atice Rvueee-Price, Ennismore 
Gardens, S.W. 
Miss Mary H. Hicuens, Beech Grove, 
Sunninghill 
Miss Herzen M. Hicuens, Beech Grove, 
Sunninghill 
Miss Epira E. Byrn, Worthing 
Miss Etten Mary Donne, Chichester 
Miss Evita A. Hicwens, Beech Grove, 
Sunninghill 
Mrs. Dunvi1t5, Beechcroft, Leamington 
Mrs, Gattry, Beechcroft, Leamington 
Mrs. H. Waker, Beechcroft, Leaming- 


ton 

Miss Hvnstry, Dunholme Cottage, 
Leamington 

Mrs. I. C. Iscarp, Arbeine Lodge, 
Leamington 


Mrs. Frances Mary pe Borrrng, Villa 
Marion, Mentone, France 

Mrs, Frank Scunapnorst, Highgate 

Miss Erne Portman, Corton Rectory, 
Sherborne 

Mrs. Caartes GARDNER, Broom, New- 
ton-Mearns, Renfrewshire 

Miss Epita Garrpner, Broom, New- 
ton-Mearns, Renfrewshire 

Miss Marion GarrpNER, Broom, New- 

ton-Mearns, Renfrewshire 








Miss Jeanre M. Lister, Broom, New- 
ton-Mearns, Renfrewshire 
Mrs. Martanne Nort, Mount House, 
Alderley, Wotton-under-Edge 
Mrs. Jessorp, Scarning Rectory, East 
Dereham, Norfolk 
Mrs. Hartson, Sutton Place, Guildford 
Mrs. WerR, Gothic Hall, Enfield 
Mrs. Henry Sanprorp, The Queen’s 
School, Chester 
Mrs. Matruey, 41 Oakley Street, Chel- 
sea 
Miss T. Marruzy, 41 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea 
Mrs. Barrett, 3 Tavistock Square 
Miss Etuet Mera Barrett, 3 Tavistock 
Square 
Miss AGATHA Tu. Munster, 101 Harley 
Street, W. 
Mrs. Fartze, Wimbledon 
Mrs. C, H. Sronz, Cheldon Rectory 
Miss Mary James, Stonehouse, Broad- 
stairs 
Miss A. Trrett, Sidmouth 
Mrs. Hackg, Broadstairs 
Mrs, Raven, Broadstairs 
Miss OsmonpD, Broadstairs 
Miss Saw, St. Peter's 
Miss Havxtns, Eversley, St. Peter’s 
Miss A, Havxins, Eversley, St. Peter’s 
Miss A. WrIGGLEswortH, Hastings 
Mrs. Oak Rarnp, Lindenthorpe, Broad- 
stairs 
Miss F, V. Harris, Broadstairs 
Miss A. Jackson, Broadstairs 
Miss Sarkineon Barnes, Broadstairs 
Miss VAN DER Gucut, Broadstairs 
Mrs, C, Watrter, Broadstairs 
Mrs. M. Cornrorp, 10 Thurlow Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Miss A. SHarrz, 8. Kensington Court 
Gardens, W. 
Miss Epirn B. Coney, 21 Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W. 
Mrs. Grores Exot, Bincleayes, Wey- 
mouth 
Miss Apa G. Extor, Bincleaves, Wey- 
mouth 
Mrs. Kertu, Blyth Holme, Uddingston, 
Scotland 
| Miss Netson Ketru, 16 Arlington St., 
ow 
Mrs. H. D. Bususy, Formby, nr. Liver- 
pool 
Mrs. E. Jarvis, 10 Grove Hill, Lordship 
Lane, Dulwich 
Mrs, CaRtwricHT, Butcombe Rectory, 





Somerset 
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Mrs. Gitsert Lyon, Blaydon Rectory, 
Somerset 

Mrs. YaTman, Winscombe, Somerset 
Miss Yatman, Winscombe, Somerset. 


Mrs. E. R. Lezacrorr, Rowbarrow, 
Somerset 


Mrs. Susmons, Langford, Somerset 
Mrs. Hessz, Wrington, Somerset 
Mrs. TownsHEND, Wrington, Somerset 
Mrs. W. B. de Motzens, Burrington 
Vicarage, Somerset 
Mrs. Tyssen, Langford, Somerset 
Mrs. E. A. Apams, Yatton, Somerset 
Mrs. H. W. CoLiins, Wrington, Somerset 
Mrs, F. Woop, Wrington, Somerset 
Mrs. M. J. Brancker, Lynllan, Ruabon 
Miss Fritu, 11 Kensington Sq., W. 
MissFanny Friru,11KensingtonSq., W. 
Miss Lucy J. Reynotps, North Finchley 
Miss Etta Brown, Harrow 
Mrs. WALTER Row ey, Alder Hill, Mean- 
wood, Leeds 
Mrs. Puimie Cartes Harpwicr, 2 
Hereford Gardens, Park Lane 
Miss C. L. Carnearg, Girton College, 
Cambridge 
Miss E. Wricut, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge 
Miss J. B. Wesster, Girton College, 
Cambridge 
Miss B. G. Hupson, Girton College, 
Cambridge 
Miss H. M. Winearte, Girton College, 
Cambridge 
Miss E. M. Jackson, Girton College, 
Cambridge 
Miss G. E. Catsnoim, Girton College, 
Cambridge 
Miss E. M. Hewstey, Girton College, 
Cambridge 
Miss E. Hewitt, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge 
Miss M. L. Tuorrr, Girton College, 
Cambridge 
Miss M. Guacu, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge 
Miss M. B. Marutzson, Girton College, 
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F. Mary Broapricx, The Wood, 
Windermere 

C. A. Becasis, Park Range, Win- 
dermere 

A. M. Cuapman, Lipwood, Winder- 
mere 

Exizasetu E. Mitsurn, The Ter- 
race, Windermere 

J. Kine, The Terrace, Windermere 

D. J. Witson, Fountain Cottage, 
Windermere 

M. A. J. Witson, Fountain Cot- 
tage, Windermere 

T. J. JOHNSTONE, Fountain Cottage, 


Windermere 
Mrs. FisHer, Brithwaile Lodge, Win- 
dermere 
CATHERINE JEFFRAY, The Haigh, 
Windermere 
Mary 8S. Witson, The Cottage, 
‘Windermere 
Anna M. Horme, Cleator Lodge, 
Windermere 
Cuartotre M. Hote, Cleator 


Lodge, Windermere 
Emity A. RussExt, Stubbers, Rom- 
ford 
Mrs, Joun Frances Starnes, 42 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 
Mrs. Francis Unwin, 
House, Putney, S.W. 
Mrs. Burcing, Houghton House, Brad- 
ford 
Miss Frances A, Broxam, 16 Boling- 
broke Road, West Kensington, W. 
Miss Marcaret Lonspate, Lichfield 
Miss Sopn1a Lonspate, Lichfield 
Miss ANNIE LonspDAtp, Lichfield 
Miss Saran M. Lonspaty, Lichfield 
Mrs. Jutian Guisz, Addington, Kent 
Mrs. WHITFIELD HEWLETT?, 3 Inverness 
Terrace, W. 
Mrs. WINGFIELD SrRatrorD, St. Vin- 
cent’s 
Mrs. Henry G, Hewtert, Addington, 
Kent 


Mrs. Henrietta V. Martin, Anstey 
Pastures, Leicester 


Caversham 





Cambridge 

Mrs, ANNETTE, Annersdale, Windermere 

Mrs. M. Heren Heywoop, Elleray, 
Windermere 

Mrs. Atice 8S. Heywoop, 
Windermere 

Mrs. Marta Taytor, Wynlass Beck, 
Windermere 

Mrs. Etten Crewpson, The Wood, 
Windermere 


M. J. Crewpsoy, The Wood, Win- 
dermere 


Elleray, 





Mrs. James Smiru, Craigielands, Mof- 
fat, N.B. 

Mrs, Saran M. Cavze-Browne-Cave, 5 
Uplands, St. Leonards on Sea 

Mrs. Hersert Lake, 22 Pevensey Road, 
St. Leonards on Sea 

Miss A1ice WALL, 22 Pevensey Road, 
St. Leonards on Sea 

Mrs. Husersnon, 10 Pevensey Road- 
St. Leonards on Sea 

Mrs. G. B, Inetanp, 20 Pevensey Road 

St. Leonards on Sea 
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Mrs. D. Haccor, 33 Pevensey Road, 
St. Leonards on Sea 
Miss Inaram, 26 Pevensey Road, St. 
Leonards on Sea 
Mrs. MenpuaM, 3 Uplands, St. Leonards 
on Sea 
Miss Anne THomson, 3 Uplands, St. 
Leonards on Sea 
Mrs. Exrten Apry, 1 West Ascent, St. 
Leonards on Sea 
Miss O. L. Homewoop, 1 West Ascent, 
St. Leonards on Sea 
Miss ArpintA Totiey, 1 East Ascent, 
St. Leonards on Sea 
Mrs. L. T. Watton, 23 Charies Road, 
St. Leonards on Sea 
Miss Watton, 23 Charles Road, St. 
Leonards on Sea 
Mrs. E. M. Campnett, 8 Anglesea Ter- 
race, St. Leonards on Sea 
Miss S.S. Murn, 8 Anglesea Terrace, St. 
Leonards on Sea 
Mrs. Broapsut, 10 Dane Road, St. 
Leonards on Sea 
Miss Witioveusy, Lynton House 
Gravesend 
Mrs. Rooxn, Weybridge 
Mrs, Steer, Harlesden 
Mrs. Saran E, Lewis, St. Pierre, Mon- 
mouthshire 
Mrs. Hue Carter, Clarendon Road, 
Holland Park 
Mrs. T. Jones, Chateau St. Laurent, Nice 
Miss KATHERINE JonEs, Chateau St. 
Laurent, Nice 
Miss ANNA Benrens, 28 Avenue Road, 
N.W 
Miss Natty Benrens, 28 Avenue Road, 
N.W. 
Miss Jane Benson, 31 Avenue Road, 
WwW 


Mrs. Freperico Nicnotts, 39 Prince’s 
Gate 

Miss E. Bratzs, Thompson’s Lane, 
Jambridge 

Mrs. Matter, Hampstead 

Miss C. Srnerzton, Hampstead 

Mrs. Scott, Hampstead 

Mrs. H. W. K. Roscon, 27 Notting Hill 
Square, W. 

Miss F, Ketaart, Castleside, Bedford 

Mrs. E. Ketaart, Castleside, Bedford 

Mrs, E. Norton, Fareham 

Mrs. Marcaret Agnes Corpes, Sil- 
wood Park, Ascot 

Mrs. L. J. Macnan, 9 Harrington Gar- 
dens, South Kensington 

Miss Mary Janet Fisner, The King’s 

High School for Girls, Warwick 
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Miss Harrier A. Lone, The King's 
High School for Girls, Warwick 
Miss Minna Smitu, The King’s High 
School for Girls, Warwick 
Miss EstHer Mason, The King’s High 
School for Girls, Warwick 
Miss ApELINE GarnHam, The King’s 
High School for Girls, Warwick 
A. R. Matrnews, 19 Suez Street, 
Warwick 
J. Lowzs-Dicxrnson, 1 All Souls’ 
Place, W. 
A. D. Trotrer, Lincoln 
Hester Lowes-Dicxrnson, 1 All 
Souls’ Place, W. 
Mrs. Cuartzes A Court, Camberley 
Mrs. A Court Reprneron, Trevereux, 
Edenbridge 
Miss Scopett, Trevereux, Edenbridge 
Mrs. Hersert Rye, Meadowcroft, 
Cambridge 
Mrs. Hewisn-Apams, Lynton, North 
Devon 
Mrs. G. S. Barnzs, Fox Holm, Cobham, 
Surrey 
Mrs. Ceci Bortz, Wimbledon 
Mrs. ArBert Rutson,74Eaton Sq.,S.W, 
Mrs. Epwarp Ponsonsy, 15 Queen Anne 
Street, W. 
Mrs. Gurney Buxton, Catton Norwich 
Hall 
Mrs. Ropert Smiru, Dover Street, Pic- 
cadilly 
Miss Gwyn Jerrreys, 25 Rue Brea, 
Paris. 
Curistina G. Rosserri, 30 Tor- 
rington Square 
Mrs. R. B. Lrrcwr1erp, 31 Kensington 
Square, W. 
Mrs. Aveustus CRAvEN, Paris. 
Mrs. Izon, Battlelow Lodge, Kvesaam 
Miss Izon, Battlelow Lodge, Evesham 
M. Herbert, Western View, Al- 
trincham 
Mrs. Atice Raven, 6 Kildare Terrace, 
Bayswater 
Miss Atice LeparEr, Portsmouth High 
School 
Mrs. AntuHur Curry, Henwick Hall, 
Worcester 
Mrs. Isaac, Broughton Park, Worcester 
Mrs. Jane Tompkins, 91 Camberwell 
New Road, 8.E. 
Miss Lovisa Tompxrys, 91 Camberwell 
New Road, 8.E. 
Mrs. Grorerna E. Master, The Abbey, 
Cirencester 
Miss Jessy C, Master, The Abbey, 
Cirencester 
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Mrs. Ex1zA Jensen, 36 Beauchamp 
Place, Cirencester 
Miss AnnIE JENSEN, 36 Beauchamp 
Place, Cirencester 
Miss ExizasetH J. Batpwin, The 
Abbey, Cirencester 
Miss Henrrerra Ortver, The Abbey, 
Cirencester 
Mrs. H. A. Eaton, 63 Belgrave Rd.,S.W. 
Mrs. G. T. Sarru, Coniscliffe, Upper 
Tooting, Surrey 
Mrs. W. R. Cuester, Brompton House, 
Wandle Road, Upper Tooting 
Mrs. Mary Watrorp, Ruyton Towers, 
nr. Shrewsbury 
Mrs. Leonarp Darwty, 18 Wetherby 
Place, South Kensington. 
Emma Bavm, 65 Thorngate Rd., W. 
Frances Kerxe, 35 Burlington 
Road, W. 
Eien MABERLY, 121 Maida Vale 
C. V. Srepuenson, 90 Inverness 
Terrace : 
F.. S. Fox, 90 Inverness Terrace. 
F. 8. Jerrery, 23 Hereford Road 
Mrs. J, S. SHawe, Fulneck, Leeds 
Miss M. E. Croven, Fulneck, Leeds 
Miss Emma Esstneton, Fulneck, Leeds 
Mrs. J. Baxter, Fulneck, Leeds 
Miss J. M. Suawen, Fulneck, Leeds 
Mrs. M.S. Cremens, Fulneck, Leeds 
Mrs, E. Titntertneton, Fulneck, Leeds 
Miss E. J. Humarxston®, Fulneck, Leeds 
Miss A. E. Hamerron, Fulneck, Leeds 
Miss Cu. A. Lana, Fulneck, Leeds 
C. E. Cremens, Fulneck, Leeds 
J. Jounstone, Fulneck, Leeds 
N. C. Ocxrr, Fulneck, Leeds 
Mrs. L. Drummonp, 1 Queen Anne’s 
Gate 
Mrs. GRENFELL, Taplow 
Miss Aytirr, 31 St. James's Street 
Mrs. Bravcuame Tower, 13 Godwyne 
Road 
Mrs, Frank RAMsDEN 
Mrs. Forbes MAcBEAN 
Mrs. pp NestEyn, 20 Victoria Park, 
Dover 
Mrs. Stitwett, 1 Victoria Park, Dover 
Mrs. Bampron, 42 Marine Parade, 
Dover 
Mrs. Barton, 6 Cambridge Terrace, 
Dover. 
Mrs. Scort, Dover 
Mrs. Marearer Ecutrn, The Oaks, 
Ambleside 
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Mrs. Marcaret FREEMAN,Compston Rd. 
S. E. Simpson, Rothay Cottage 
Miss C, Smiru, Fisherbeck 
M. A. Kennepy, Low Nook 
E, J. Hirp, Millon’s Park 
JANE Starker, Millon’s Park 
J. A. Armstrone, Rydal Road 
M. Herp, Central Buildings 
E, J. Ew1neton, Post Office 
P. Fremine, Mill Bridge 
E. Riga 
M. Sport 
FE. Macxeretu, North Road 
N. Wennine, Lake Road 
Lorenza Ropp,* Woodcote,’ Read- 
ing, Head Mistress of Board School 
Mrs. A. F. Kine, Windermere 
Janet Kine, Windermere 
Amy M, Somervett, Windermere 
ANNE SoMERVELL, Windermere 
Mrs. Bennett, 34 Ladbroke Square, 
Notting Hill, W. 
GrrrrvuvE E. Epwarps, Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford 
Mary W. Wuetrrton, Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford 
Mary A. Hotties, Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford 
Epita Vaueuan, Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford 
Jane FE. Pemperton, Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford 
Evita E. Firrn, Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford 
E. M. Jackson, Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford 
Mirprep THomson, Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford 
M. W. Davis, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford 
Uty TvurNett, 
Hall, Oxford 
C.G. Luarp, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford 
Mrs. Firz@Erarp, 
Bucks 
Mrs. Purrsoy Firzerrarp, North Hall, 
Preston Candover, Basingstoke 
Mrs. EvizaAnetaH Eneert, 80 Langdon 
toad, N. 
Mrs. Epwarp Bower, Craven Hill Gar- 
dens, W. 
Mrs. Beresrorp F1tz-GEratp, 88 Corn- 
wall Gardens, Queen’s Gate, S. W. 
E. Acnrs Burton, Shadwell Lodge, 
Carlisle 
Barsara Scort, 25 Millholme Ter- 
race, Carlisle 


Lady Margaret 


Shalston Manor, 
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E. Mary Burton, Shadwell Lodge, 
Carlisle 
EizABETH HetEen Burton, Shad- 
well Lodge, Carlisle 
Mare@aret Linton, Rickerby, Car- 
lisle 
Susan Kysorp, 42 Abbey Street, 
Carlisle 
Cartora A, ALLEN, Infirmary, Car- 
lisle 
Viotet T. Lowri1an, 75 Broad St., 
Carlisle 
IsaBELLA Parez, 5 St. George’s 
Crescent, Carlisle 
Pricitta JoHNsTON, The Beeches, 
Carlisle 
H. Moon, Wychbury House, Stour- 
bridge 
Mrs. Exten Sunt, Leyton Vicarage, 
Essex 
Mrs, Karz Kennepy, Crawley Road, 
Leyton, Essex 
Mrs. Hannan Overenp, Blackthorn 
House, Bacup, Lancashire 
Mrs. Dovetas, Ellerkeld, Workington 
Miss Dovetas, Ellerkeld, Workington 
Mrs. E. N. Buxton, Knighton, Buck- 
hurst Hill 
GERALDINE DEnT,23Craven Rd., W. 
Mrs. A. Diesy, Fakenham, Norfolk 
Exxa Buxton, Knighton, Buckhurst 
Hill 
Mrs. Mary Jarman, Beckenham Villa, 
St. Ives, Hunts 
Mrs, Jerrery, Mileham Hall, Litcham, 
Norfolk 
Miss Jerrery, The Lawn, Shapwich, 
ur. Bridgewater 
Mrs, A. J. StepmMan, Woodhill, E. 
Dereham 
a Lo M. Aparr, 40 Chester Terrace, 
Miss H. M. Turnavtt, Innisfail, Torquay 
Mrs. K. L. Gooprorp, Eton College 


Miss 8. F. Law, 6 Sheffield Gardens, | 
WwW 


Miss H. W. Hunt, 28 Chester Terrace, 
N.W. 

Miss M. H. Hunt, 28 Chester Terrace, 
N.W. 

MissS.B. Festina, 3 Chester Place, N.W. 


Anna Hemery, 35 The Avenue, | 


Bedford Park, Chiswick 


Mrs. Mary SuHaw, Ventnor, Isle of | 


Wight 


Isle of Wight 
Mrs. Frances SEAGRAVE, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight 
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Mrs. Frora Attoway, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight 

Mrs. J. A. Matprn, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight 

Mrs. Margaret SewEtt, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight 

Miss Jesste CrowtTuer, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight 

Mrs. ExtzanetH THomson, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight 

Mrs. SypnEy CransBroox, London 

Mrs. Harriet Kyieut, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight 

Mrs. A. J. Humett, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight 

Mrs. Sopute Bett, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE AsHDOwN, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight 

Miss Mary Stuart Cocuitt, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight 

Miss Datsy 8. Coeurtt, Ventnor, Isle 


of Wight 
Mrs. Agnes CoGHILL, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight 
Mrs. ANNIE WELSFORD, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight 
Miss KatuHerinE Scort, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight 
Miss H. A.G. Wynpuaw, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight 
Mrs. AnnE Heayett, Private Road, 
Mapperley 
Marcaret Watker, St. Kilda, 
Carrington 
Beatrice Sparks, Carrington 
Vicarage 


E. Naomr Ror, Cavendish Lodge 
M. 8. TatHam, Woodthorpe 
F. Snooxs, The Cedars, Wood- 
thorpe 
J. OsBorne, Springdale, Sherwood 
ARUNDEL Preston, Park Valley 
M. Overton, Brookville Swindon, 
Cheltenham 
ArunvEL B. Preston, Nottingham 
L. Ming, Joyce Holme, Sherwood 
A. Wrieut, Ayoar Cottage, Sher- 
wood 
A. LANCASTER, Ingleside, Sherwood 
J. M. Snooxe, Woodthorpe, Sher- 
wood 
Mrs. Fanny I. Rapcerirre, 39 Cam- 
bridge Terrace, W. 


Mrs. Carnotine A. Nickie, Ventnor, | Mrs. Saran Prescorr, 76 Cambridge 


Terrace, W. 
Miss Exizasetu J. C, Matruews, 23 


Southwell Street 
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Miss L. M. Matruews, 23 Southwell 
Street 

Miss Emma Gixpea, 8 Abingdon Villas 

Miss Eriza Vis, 75 Oxford Terrace 

Miss Jut1a KirxMann, 75 Oxford Ter- 
race 

Mrs. ExizasetH Brapy, 66 Market 
Street, W. 

Miss Saran Hott, 66 Market Street, W. 

Miss Emma Jones, 66 Market Street, W. 

Mrs. ExizaBeTH CowE.LL, 10 Scoope 
Terrace, Cambridge 

Mrs. Horace MAnsFIeLp, Woodlands 
Lodge, Totton, Hants 

Miss Mary Frances Bitirneton, 17 
Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh 8q., 
W.C. 

Mrs. BernarD Cracrort, 1 Stanford 
Road, Kensington 

Mrs. WELLESLEY Hanson, 45 Claverton 
Terrace 

Miss Anson, Greyshott, Hants. 

Miss i, 6 Woodhouse Square, 

e 

Mrs. O. WuitwortH Russett, 9 St. 
Alban’s Road, Kensington 

Miss Lovisa Cecrt1a B. Lucas, Elgin 
House, Drayton Gardens 

Miss Hicks, Upton Grove, Torquay 

Mrs. Luck, Buxton, Derbyshire 

AnnizE H. K. E. Forps, Seaforde, 

Co. Down 

Miss Marion Gemmett, 6 William 
Street, Lowndes Square 

Miss ExizasetH GEMMELL, 17 Sloane 
Street 

Miss Rosr Puitx1ps, 17 Sloane Street 

Miss Emity Barrersury, 17 Sloane St. 

Miss EL1zaBETH BatreRBuRY, 17 Sloane 
Street 

Miss Rose Baker, 17 Sloane Street 

Miss ELEANOR JANE ConsTANTINE, 17 
Sloane Street 

Miss Linda MARGARET CRUTTENDEN, 17 
Sloane Street 

Miss Er1za Mansy, 17 Sloane Street 

Miss Exizazetu M. Smatt, 17 Sloane 
Street 

Miss Eriza 8. StepHenson, 17 Sloane St. 

Miss Fanny E, Way, 17 Sloane St. 

Miss Emp M. Joxty, 17 Sloane St. 

Miss Miriam E. Burnett, 17 Sloane 
Street 

Mrs. OnartEs Epwarp Reed, Long- 
leat, Hornsey Lane 

Miss Aveusta WELLs, Thorpe Lodge, 
Campden Hill, W. 

Mrs. Puttre James Batter, La Baga- 
telle, The Grove, Blackheath 
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Mrs. Jessie Hittesranp, 50 Lung’ 
Arno, Amerigo Vespucci, Florence 


Katre P. Norrucore, Balmoral 
Hotel, Edinburgh 


Miss Curist1nA Frances Forngs, The 
Chanonry, Old Aberdeen 
Miss Groretna ExizaBetu Forsgs, The 
Chanonry, Old Aberdeen 
Mrs. E. Cuarteris Wemyss, 5 Onslow 
Square, S.W. 
Mrs. Ema Barrys, 11 College Crescent, 
Hampstead 
Mrs. Tomas Garr Asuton, Hyde, 
Cheshire 
Miss M. K. O’LEary, 23 Grosvenor 
Road, Rathgar 
Mrs. Lucy Barzer, 2 Baker Street, . 
Nottingham 
Mary Scorr, Poplar Grove, Shipley 
M. Cecrt Sreap, The Knoll, Sal- 
taire 
A. Mavup Scorr, Cleveland Villa, 
Shipley 
Marta ScuHorietp, Manchester 
, Lizzre I. Dovetas, Westfield, Ship- 
ey 
Mrs. W. S. Hatsey, Thurloe Square 
KATHERINE CELY TREVILIAN, Mi- 
delney Place, Somerset 
Miss Henrrerra M. Warp, Northwood 
Lodge, Cowes 
Miss C, Frorence Warp, Northwood 
Lodge, Cowes 
Miss Hern G. Cosway, Norfolk House, 
Cowes 
Mrs. CHartes Sawyer, Hyde Park 
Terrace 
Mrs. EsstneTon, 10 Oxford Square 
Mrs. EneLAnp, Soulderno Manor 
Mrs, Gutreres, Cottington, Sidmouth 
A. M. Harr Sauru, Bedford 
Mrs. H. G. T, Clements, Sidmouth 
M. F. Ciements, Sidmouth 
Mrs. A. G. Way, Woodleigh, Clifton 
Mrs. A. OwEn, 34 Baron’s Court Road 
Mrs. CHARLEsCaVE, 13Cranley Gardens 
Mrs. Cary, Ruthin, North Wales 
Miss F. Mrap, 12 The Boltons 
Mrs. Epear Jenkins, 4 Harewood 
Square 
Miss Enetanp, 61 Cadogan Square 
Mrs. Levi Conen, 54 Queen’s Gate 
Mrs, RAVENHILL, Woodside, Windsor 
Miss RAVENHILL, Woodside, Windsor 


Mrs. JoHN Beruett, St. Leonards on 
Sea 


Mrs. H. Hankey, Elm Park Gardens 


| Miss M. Drake, Elm Park Gardens 


BB 
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Miss Tyrwuitt Drake, 39 Elm Park 
Gardens 

Miss A. T. Draxe, 39: Elm Park Gar- 
dens 

Mrs. 8. Hinton, 19 Elm Park Gardens 


Mrs. Le Patovret, 65 Elm Park Gar- | 
| Mrs. Eaton, 65 Gloucester Place, Port- 
Mrs. FitzGERALD, 18 Elm Park Gardens | 
| Miss G. Eaton, 65 Gloucester Place, 


dens 


Mrs. G. Stapreton, 4 Sumner Terrace 
Mrs. Rickarps, 20 Southwell Gardens 
Mrs, Coit, 18 Cromwell Gardens 

Mrs. Bramatt, Brighton 


Mrs, C. F. Evetyn, 10 Sydney Build- | 


ings, Bath 
E. A. H. Cox, Holywell House, 
Wrotham 


K. M. H. Cox, Holywell House, | 


Wrotham 
Mrs. Cox, Holywell House, Wrotham 
Mrs. Putrips, 85 Eccleston Square 
Mrs. Depret, 30 Gloucester Place, Port- 
man Square 


Miss Cuartton, Althorpe Rectory, Don- | 


caster 
Mrs. Hatrrerp, Thorp Arch Hall, Tad- 
caster, Yorks 
Miss B. Beneoven, 5 Apsley Road, 
Clifton, Bristol 
Gracs Waite, East Cliff, Shanklin 
R. Wurrs, East Cliff, Shanklin 
H. FtaxMman, School House, Hinton, 
St. George 
M. A. Patmer, The Priory, Hinton, 
St. George 
E. S. Sanesr, St. George’s House, 
Hinton, St. George 


Mrs, WAKEMAN-NEwport, Sandbourne, 
Bewdley 
Mrs. A. Matcorm, Weibbenhall, Bewd- 


le 

Miss Becxass, Weibbenhall, Bewdley 

Mrs. W. Grpzons, Canterbury 

Mrs. J. W. Lea, Netherton, Bewdley 

Mrs. Wakeman, Coton Hall, Bridge- 
north 

Mrs. Bury, Katershill House, Bewdley 

Mrs. 8. E. Sturais, 38 Brunswick Gar- 
dens, Kensington 

Mrs. O. N. Hamizy, 1 Brunswick Gar- 
dens, Kensington 

Mrs. L. C, Becuer, 9 Gay Street, Bath 

A. T. Becuer, 9 Gay Street, Bath 


Mrs. E. J. Hety, South Terrace, East- | 


bourne 
Axice Hamtey, 1 Brunswick Gar- 
dens, Kensington 
H. Geary, 47 Upper Grosvenor St. 
Lovisa E, Denison, 
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Miss Denison, 16 Chesham Place 

Mrs. WynpHam Barina, 3 Cambridge 
Place, N.W. 

Miss Grary, 47 Upper Grosvenor St. 

Mrs. L. Anne Bovitt, 32 Redcliffe 
Gardens, S.W. 


man Square 


Portman Square 


Mrs. Grepon, 34 Victoria Road, Old 
Charlton 


Mrs. Botton, Blackheath 
Mrs. R. S. Atten, 3 Elm Park Gardens, 
S.W. 


Mrs. ALLEN, 3 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
Mrs. Atex. Mackenzie, 112 Elm Park 
Gardens, S.W. 


| Mrs. Bruce, 96 Sydney Place, Bath 
| Mrs. Marpstonr Smytu, 49 Linden 


Gardens, W. 
Miss Goptey, 7 St. Alban’s Road, W. 
Miss A. G. WintHorp, 82 Cromwell 
Road, 8. W. 
Miss Baxter, 82 Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Mrs, WintHOoRP, 82 Cromwell Road 
Mrs. Hri1, 84 Cromwell Road, 8.W. 
Miss TrpBs, 6 Gwendore Road 
Mrs. H. E. Firzcrarence, 92 Eaton 
Terrace 
Mrs. Maarn, 101 Queen’s Gate 
Mrs. Francis Taytor, Diss, Norfolk 
Mrs. LanceLtor SanpERsON, Elstree, 
Herts 
Miss Eva E. Hunt, 4 Hyde Vale, 
Blackheath 
Mrs. W. G. Rawttyson, Hill Lodge, 
Campden Hill 
Frances CRIDLAND, 
Herne, Bushey 
Kate BayutTer, 
Campden Hill 
Mrs. Virtvz Texsss, St. John’s Gardens, 
W. 
Mary Rawutyson, Hill Lodge, 
Campden Hill 
ELLen Corset SNELL, Beaconsfield 
House, Westoe, South Shields 
Mrs. W. Henry Wits, 13 Sussex 
Gardens, Hyde Park 
Mrs. Lacarra, 11 Upper Brook Street 
Mrs. B. ALEXANDER, Ashburne House, 
Victoria Park, Manchester 
Mrs. V. Skipton Govutpspury, Gordon 
Place, Campden Hill, W. 
Mrs. Sawarp, Anerley, S.E. 
Mary J. Yarp, The Confratery, 
Le‘cester 


Sparrows 


West House, 
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M.Juria Arexss, Barnack Rectory, 
Stamford 
Mary L. Aretzs, Barnack Rectory, 
Stamford , 
ExizaBeTH E. Barton, Tickencote 
Rectory 
Erzanor C. Barron, Tickencote 
Rectory 
C. G. Donerty-WaAtTERHOUSE, 6 
Esplanade, Scarborough 
Katuerine E. Haverrierp, St. 
Martin’s Lodge, Scarborough 
Constance Lucarp, Westhorpe 
House, Scarborough 
Mrs. Grace E. MackArness, St. Martin’s 
Vicarage, Scarborough 
Exizanetu A. Tompson, Raneshill 
Ledge, Scarborough 
Mrs. Russet ReyNowpds, 38 Grosvenor 
Street, W. 
Mrs. Mary T. Yarzs, Avenue Elmers, 
Surbiton 
Miss Mary C. Hatt, Bryntirion, Hornsey 
Lane 
Mrs. Ex1zanetu SHaw, Surbiton 
Miss M. A Yates, Surbiton 
Mrs. CHARLES Mites, Malmesbury 
Mrs. Atice Taytor, Quentin Road, 
Blackheath 
Cuartotre Taytor, The Larches, 
Banstead 
Emity Constance Taytor, The 
Larches, Banstead 
ALICE WEBER, 10 Randolph Rd. W. 
IsaBELLA Barine, 23 Bryanston 
Square, W 
Mrs. Peters, 18 St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea 


Mrs. C. S. Lock, Queen Anne’s Gardens, | 


Bedford Park, Chiswick 

Mrs. E, A. Spexs, Jordans, Ilminster, 
Somerset 

Miss Sytv1a ScuiesincEr, 1 Lancaster 
Street, Hyde Park, W. 

Mrs. Henry Joacuim, 13 Airlie Gar- 
dens 

Epirx J. Hirxrys, 100 Harwick 

Gardens, W. 

Mrs. Horatra Lucas, 5 Westbourne 
Terrace, Hyde Park 

Mrs. M. P. Evans, 17 Airlie Gardens 

Miss Louise Marte VANDELLEYN, 10 
De Vere Gardens, W 

Mrs. Crcrz Rarkegs, 82 Eccleston Sq. 

Miss Erizaneta M. Sewe t, Aschcliff, 
Bonchurch, I. W. 

Miss Emity M. Nicuots, Fitzroy House 

Miss Annte O, Lacey, Fitzroy House 

Miss Janre Tompson, Fitzroy House 





Mrs. Hersert, Tynemouth, Northum- 
berland 

Mrs. W. S. Daewisu, 
Northumberland 

Mrs. H. C. Anmsrrone, Tynemouth, 
Northumberland 

Mrs. TRorrER, Tynemouth, Northumber- 
land 

Miss Hersert, Tynemouth, North- 
umberland 

Miss Mary A. Youne, Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, Cambridge 

Miss Agnes 8. Wriripman, Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital, Cambridge 

Miss Lavra E. Harvey, Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, Cambridge 


Tynemouth, 


| Mrs. Newman, Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 


Cambridge 
Miss Newman, Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 
Cambridge 
Miss L. A. Prerson, Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, Cambridge 
Mrs. Cay.Ley, Cambridge 
Miss Ereanor Hoxrmes, 70 Longridge 
Road, S.W. 
Miss Karnertine Poprry, 
Manor 
Mrs. NeXa Mrippremore, Sunnyside, 
Great Malvern 
Miss BertHa ADAMS, Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, 8S. W. 
Lity Harvey, 24 Ovington Square 
Mrs. Lr Porn Wynne, Carlisle Man- 
sions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Marig Srimimay, 3 Chattmer 
Street 
Beatrice Hertz, 19 Canfield Gar- 
dens, W. Hampstead 
Gertrupe Hitt, 8 Dean's Yard, 
S.W 
Harriet ToyNBEB, Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, 8. W. 
M. H. Toynper, Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, 8. W. 
Exizanetn Covrtavtp, 159 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 
GENEVIEVE Wanrp, 10 Cavendish 
toad 
Heten T. Seton, Durham House, 
Chelsea 
Een Terry, London 
Frances Jane Broapiey, Bridport 
Heyrierra EF, V. Srannarp, The 
Cedars, Putney Bridge 
Epira R, GLANVILLE 
Canige Scurrr, 30 De Vere Gar- 
dens 
Mavettve Woop, Oulmington 
Manor, Craven Arms, Salop 


BB2 


tooting 
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Mary Woop, Culmington Manor, 
Craven Arms, Salop 
Mavp Bovranpd Woop, Culming- 
ton Manor, Craven Arms, Salop 
Marion Hamitron, 9 Portugal 
Street, W. 
Mrs. Exten E. Pops, The Avenue, 
Clifton 
Miss M. A. Moors, Shipton, Oxon 
Miss E, C. Barrer, Shipton, Vicarage 
E. P. Greeory, Shipton, Oxon 
S. N. Watson, Shipton, Oxon 
E. Nicuots, Shipton, Oxon 
Marre Savinee, Shipton, Oxon 
M. Saviner, Shipton, Oxon 
Mrs, ELLEN RuspEnx1ns, Shipton, Oxon 
Mrs. ELLEN Mary Woopwarp, Ascot, 
Oxford 
Mrs. Horace Dosett, Streate Place, 
Bournemouth 
Mrs. Exizapeta Neepuam, 18 Long- 
ridge Road, S.W. 
Mrs, Macnamara, Constantinople 
Mrs. Meyrrer, New Orleans 
Emity Macnamara, Constantinople 
Mavp Macnamara, Constantinople 
Mrs, Bonamy Price, Markston Man- 
sions 
Mrs. Epccomss, 8 Gloster Walk, Camp- 
den Hill 
Mrs. LitcHF1ELD, 31 Kensington Square 
Mrs. Marsuatt, Whitley, Godalming 
Lavra Smita, Northwood, Ryde 
J. Butten Smiru, Northwood, 
Ryde 
J. Hawker, Trotten, St. John’s 
Park 
Miss Fanny CaTHERINE Carey, Trent 
Leigh, The Ropewalk, Nottingham 
Mrs. CatHerInE Carey, Trent Leigh, 
The Ropewalk, Nottingham 
Miss Lucy Ann Carey, Trent Leigh, 
The Ropewalk, Nottingham 
Mrs. Kats W. Watts, The Residence, 
Nottingham Castle 
Mrs. Emma C. Taytor, Newcastle Drive, 
Nottingham 
Mrs. Mary E. Musson, Balmoral Road, 
Nottingham 
Janet Parrison, Shaftesbury 
House, 72 St. James’s Street, Notting- 
ham 
Emity Drxes Tayxor, 28 Berridge 
Road, Nottingham 
Mrs. Norris, Castle Street, Hereford 
Mrs. E. H. Every-Ciarrton, Carr Hall, 
Lancashire 
Miss GertrupE WHitaKeR, Winsley 
Hall, Salop 
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Miss Marearer L. Wu1rTaker, Winsley 
Hall, Salop 
Mrs. WHITAKER, Winsley Hall, Salop 
Mrs. James WHITAKER, Hampton Hall, 
Salop 
Mrs. W. R. Jonzs, Hyssington Vicar- 
age, Churchstoke, Montgomeryshire 
Miss Manet Murray, Shrivenham, 
Berks 
Miss Bownson, Lydbury, North Salop 
Mrs. OAKELEY, Oakeley 
Miss L. Russett, Broadway House 
F. F. Matz, Ealing 
Miss Ernst Murray, 
Vicarage 
Miss Etuet Matz, Ealing 
Miss DorotHpa K, Metiisu, Winstead 
Rectory, Hull 
Mrs. W. H. Wuiraker, Totterton Hall, 
Lydbury, North Salop 
Miss H. O. Wutte, Hallifoul-on-Thames 
Miss Maset Fixtp, The Vicarage, Lyd- 
bury, North Salop 
Mrs. CLrementiInA A. WAKLEY, Ox- 
shott, nr. Leatherhead 
Miss Dozrine, 3 Chelsea Gardens, S.W. 
Miss Morr, 16 Clanricarde Gardens, W. 
Mrs. TuRNER, Vine House, Hampton 
Court 
Mrs. Grorer THomas, Cobham 
Mrs, WILson, Stoke d’Abernon, Cobham 
Miss M. Cazenove, Cobham 
Mrs. Jonnston, York House, Surbiton 
Mrs. Warprop, Thames Ditton 
Mrs. CuvetsB, Oxshott, near Leather- 
head 
Miss CLark, Cobham 
Mrs. Epira M. Wuire, Churchstoke 
Vicarage 
Mrs. R. S. Newatt, Ferndene, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne 
~ Marruews, 15 Stanley Gardens, 


Shrivenham 


Mrs. Jesse M. Garnuam, Dentworth, 


Chichester 
Mrs. Lovisa Ewart, Northbrook, Go- 


dalming 
Miss Heten M. Downrne, 26 Oxford 
Terrace, W. 
Mrs. Marta Downrne, 26 Oxford Ter- 
race, W, 
Mrs. Emity SHaw, West Stoke Rectory 
me Marian Cow ey, 4 Montagu Place, 
Miss E. S. Scorr, 16 Montagu Square 
Mrs. A. B, Dickinson, 121 St. George’s 


Square 
Miss C. Dorriev-Macens, The Knoll, 
Stockland 
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Miss S. C. Dicxrnson, 121 St. George's 
Square 

Mrs. C. Dickinson, 121 St. George's 
Square 

Mrs. C, FostEr, 42 Lexham Gardens 

Mrs. G. A. Burton, 18 Mansion Place, 
Queen’s Gate 

Mrs. GrorGIaANA HANnsARD, 22 Palmiera 
Square, Brighton 

Mrs, A. Scort, 8 Chandos Street 

Mrs. H. Hersert, 20 Gloucester Place 

Mrs. ExizasetH Nasu, 14 Montagu 
Square 

Mrs. S. JANE Bond, Elm Bank, Hamp- 
stead 

Miss J. T, RepMayne, Bournemouth 

Mrs. M. O. Crarxe, Summerhill, Ulver- 
ston 

Mrs. Marearet A. Frarson, 142 Lex- 
ham Gardens 

Miss Sopnta L. Hoare, Iden, Staple- 
hurst 

Mrs. Sopn1a F. Hawmonn, 21 Granville 
Place, W. 

Miss Lovisa J. Hitt, Brighton 

Mrs, Nerra Rawso, Leamington 

Miss L. M. B. Hammonp, 21 Granville 
Place, W. 

Mrs. Ross, 46 Rutland Gate, S.W. 

Mrs. Frank Gatton, 42 Rutland Gate, 
S.W. 

Miss Gatton, Leamington Spa 

Miss Emity H. Hickry, 16 South Hill 
Park, Hampstead 

Miss M. R. Duntor, 56 Queen’s Gate 
Terrace, S.W. 

— one Barstow, Carlyle Mansions, 

Mrs. CATHERINE Jounson, S. Kathe- 
rine’s Vicarage, Rotherhithe 

Mrs. AtFrep Extis, The Brand, Lough- 
borough 

Miss A. M. Extis, The Brand, Lough- 
borough 

Mrs. Epear Way, Clifton 

Miss EveLyN Way, Spencer Grange, 
Essex 

Mrs. Henry Mavpz, 86 Belgrave Road 

M. M. Savize, 53 Eccleston Square 

Miss L. F. Wemyss, 5 Onslow Square 

Mrs. S. Biyrusxa, 36 Adelaide Crescent, 
Brighton 

Mrs. Dupuis, Southsea 

Mrs. Pater, Eardisley Rectory 

Miss Du Buisson, Wandsworth Common 

Mrs. Dovaetas, Salwarpe Rectory 

Mrs. C. Howarp, Salwarpe, Droitwich 

Mrs. Bucknitt, Salwarpe, Droitwich 

Mrs, E. G. Hatt, 12 Ovington Gardens 
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Mrs. H. F. Batusr, Meole Brace Vicar- 
age 

Mrs. AnTHUR Newatt, Field House, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne 

Mrs. Freperick Norrineron, Down- 
field Road, Clifton 

Mrs. ALEXANDER McNertt, Cathcart 
Road, S.W. 

Mrs. Joun Youne, Galfom Castle, 
Ireland 

Mrs. Ronatp McNEI11, Moreton Gardens 

Mrs. W. 8S, Szton-Karr, 67 Lowndes 
Square. 

Miss M. Bracksury, 8 Cadogan Man- 
sions 

Mrs. P. Srncrarr, Rivelyn, Liver- 

00 

Miss A. M. Srycrarr, Rivelyn, Liverpool 

Miss M. A. Henperson, 18 Rutland 
Gate, S. W. 

Mrs. H. T. Lucas, Broomhall, Horsham 

Miss M. A. Doveras, Salwarpe, Droit- 
wich 

Miss H. M. Baenat1z, Grossmont, Yorks 

Miss M. E. James, Burwarton, Shrop- 
shire 

Miss Ex1z. Hottoway, Worcester 

Mrs. Exiz. Orriny, Bedford Park, W. 

Mrs. F. Bagnatt, Grossmont, Yorks 

Mrs. M. A. Biyrue, Jerusalem 

Miss Exiz. Gray, Durham 

Mrs. E. Ky1aut, The Deanery, Lincoln 

Miss E. S. M. Jerrery, Worcester 

Mrs. STaLLaRD, Astwood, Worcester 

Mrs. Porter, Olaines Vicarage, Wor- 
cester 

Miss M. A. K1nasrorp, Stoulton Vicar- 
age, Worcester 

Miss E. A. Torr, College Precincts, 
‘Worcester 

Miss ©. M. Lezaerrr, H.M. Prison, 
Worcester 

Miss S. CO. Grsnons, Waresley House, 
Hartlebury 

Miss E. M. Woopwarp, Lark Hill, 
Worcester 

Miss F. G. Grasons, Waresley House, 
Worcester 

Mrs. H. T. Hunz, Llandaff Lodge, 
Worcester 

Miss E. Brick, S. Oswald’s Lodge, 
Worcester 

Mrs. M. E. Warp, Britannia Square, 
Worcester 

Miss A. E. Dons, College Green, Wor- 
cester 

Miss H. E. Roperrson, Hartlebury 
Rectory, Kidderminster 

Mrs. Puitport, The Castle, Hartlebury 
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Mrs. Exxineron, Sion Hill, Kidder- 
minster 
Mrs. Morton, Heathfield, Wolverley 
Mrs, Betcunr, Swindon Hall 
Mrs. Crowpy, Wellesley Hall, War- 
wickshire 
Mrs. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Warwick- 
shire 
Mrs. Duperty, St. Clair Park, War- 
wickshire 
Mrs. H. J. Lay, Staverton Court, 
Gloucestershire 
Mrs. Saytu, Lake View, Cheltenham 
Mrs. Harprnex Hoee,Belgrave, Chelten- 
ham 
Mrs. A. W. Sauiru, 5 Kynsham Parade, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. Brock, Queensholme, Cheltenham 
Mrs. M. A. Swett, Heath Lodge, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. R. W. Ferevsoy, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. Apams, Cotswold Grange, Chelten- 
ham 
Mrs. H. Cierx, 2 Stoneleigh, Bath 
Mrs. Erzanorn Suewett, Ash Priors, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. Brxny Scorr, Eildon, Cheltenham 
Mrs. Joun Swiney, Sandford Lawn, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. Exiza Turrie, Northwold, Chel- 
tenham 
Jesstn Coxs, Northwold, Chelten- 
ham 
Frances Coxn, Northwold, Chel- 
tenham 
Mrs. J. Pryce Harrison, Ross House, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. W. Donaxp, Lisle House, Chelten- 
ham 
Mrs. Femey, Pithville House, Chelten- 
ham 
S. Warpen, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. ELten Mavpr Brooks, Manorbier, 
Cheltenham 
L. H. Brooxs, Manorbier, Chelten- 
ham 
L. M. Curistts, 2 Crescent Terrace, 
Cheltenham 
Miss ANNE JANE CuisHoLM, 36 Clarence 
Square, Cheltenham 
Mrs. Mary L. Kwox, Strathdurn Chel- 
tenham 
Mrs. L. Torts, Berkeley Hall, Chelten- 
ham 
Mrs. Drake, 14 Promenade, Cheltenham 
Mrs. Barton, 15 Lansdowne Place, 
Cheltenham 


Balgowan, 


Pithville House, 
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Mrs, Hurcurson, Chalfont Lodge, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. Mary C, Harper, Jesus College, 
Oxford 
Mrs. AMELIA Jackson, Exeter College, 
Oxford 
Mrs. Exizanpeta Wutson, Shelwood 
House, Oxford 
Mrs. Emity M. Curtrne, Merton Lea, 
Oxford 
Mrs. Euity 8. TREEHORN, Oxford 
AnnE Symonps, Beaumont Street, 
Oxford 
Mrs. 8. A. Davenport, 62 St, Giles, 
Oxford 
A. W. Jackson, Fulbrook House, 
Ealing 
Mrs. A. M. Jackson, Eagle House, 
Wimbledon 
Mrs. F. M. Gamuzn, North Grove, 
Oxford 
Hannau Simpson, 18 Albert Road, 
Southport 
Miss Saran A. Srupson, 18 Albert 
Road, Southport 
Mrs. M, P. Brocktesank, The Roscote, 
Hewall, Chester 
M. Meapr-Krne, Worcester 
Mary M, Muapr-Kine, Worcester 
Mrs. Lovina H. Lippert, Deanery, 
Christ Church, Oxford 
Mrs. Henrrerra PALMER, 
Christ Church, Oxford 
Mrs. Mary Anne Incp, Deanery, Christ 
Church, Oxford 
Mrs. Heten B. Pacer, Deanery, Christ 
Church, Oxford 
Mrs, Jans Hennt ey, Deanery, Christ 
Church, Oxford 
tnH0DA LippEtL, Deanery, Christ 
Church, Oxford 
Viotet Lippett, Deanery, Christ 
Church, Oxford 
Mrs. Mary J. Hassatt, 88 Aldate’s, 
Oxford 
Mrs. Ina A, Baynes, 3 Church Walk, 
Oxford 
Mrs. Mary L. Owen, 5 Bradmore Road, 
Oxford 
Mrs. Heten Srewart, 14 Bradmore 
Road, Oxford 
Mrs. Anne Froutxes, 40 St. Giles, 
Uxtord 
Mrs. Mary Scorr, 2 Magdalen Road, 
Oxford 
8. E. Gang, Stanley Road 
Mrs. E. S. Hotianp, Iffley Road 
Mrs. M. Kapp, Iffley Road 
E, M. Seat, Stanley Road 


Deanery, 
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Mrs. Exiza Worrr, Stanley Road 
Awnre Mackinnon, Hythe 
Martitpa J. FuiiEr, Stanground, 
Peterborough 
Many Tompson, 17 Holland Road, 
Brighton 
Ciara Wyatt, Sheen Croft, Hay- 
ward’s Heath 
Mrs. SHERBROOKE, Oxton, Notts 
Mrs. Metvittz, The College, Worcester 
Miss Marearet FE. Frere, 16 Great 
College Street, Westminster 

Miss Heren FRerp, 16 Great College 
Street, Westminster 

Mrs. Grorcr Frere, 16 Great College 
Street, Westminster 

Mrs. Frowrr, 11 Johnston Terrace, 
Edinburgh 

Miss H. J. Esperans&, 27 Nelson Street, 
Edinburgh 

Miss Ina R. Youne, 11 Johnston Ter- 

race, Edinburgh 

Mrs. Hops Rosson, 30 Grange Loan, 

Edinburgh 

Miss ScHREIBER, Godstone, Surrey . 

Mrs. GuatstER, Southwell 

Mrs. Trespeck, The Residence, South- 

well 

Mrs. Rayner, Vicar’s Court, Southwell 


Mrs. Watkrns, Vicar’s Court, South- 


well 


Miss Watkins, Vicar’s Court, South- | 


well 
Mrs. Epprz, Church Street, Southwell 
Mrs. Wit.ovensy, Church 
Southwell 
Miss Epp1n, Church Street, Southwell 


Mrs. R. F. Sucrru, Vicar’s Court, South- 


well 


Miss Bramston, 1 Morpeth Terrace, | 


S.W 
(Miss) Lady Emrry Pessy, 127 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


Miss M. Deacon, 39 Eaton Square, S.W. | 
| Mrs. Henry Avy, Charing, Kent 
| Mrs. R, E. Gow.tanp, 34 Finsbury 


Miss 8. Deacon, 39 Eaton Square, S.W. 

Mrs. Emity A. Catty, 1 Beaufort 
Gardens 

Miss Constance Witmot, 43 Fellworth 
Square 

Miss S. M. Stepnenson, Brotton R.S.0., 


Mrs. CHARLES Mertva.e, The Deanery, 
Ely 


Mrs. T. Sommers Cocks, 42 Great Cum- | 


berland Place, W. 

Miss S. F. Ramspgn, 1 Upper Grosvenor 
Street 

Mrs. TempLe Frere, 143 Harley Street 

Miss Exizabetu Savite, Heydon House, 
Royston 


Street, | 





Miss Enetann, 61 Cadogan Square 


| Miss KATHLEEN Hamintton Gorpon, 34 


Lennox Gardens 

Miss Evetyn Harpcastie, New Lodge, 
Hawkhurst 

Mrs. Epwarp Gorpon, Hingham, Attle- 
borough 

Miss M. E. Ricwarps, 3 St. Andrewe 
Place, N.W. 

Miss Mary Tempe Frere, 143 Harley 
Street 


| Miss Mary WinTER, Swaftham Vicarage 
| Mrs. Joun A. Frere, 30 Palace Gardens 


Terrace, W. 
Mrs. CHARLES WILLIAMSON, Kempston 
Manor 


| Mrs. WittiAmson, 56 Palace Gardens 


Terrace, W. 
Mrs. F. R. Farrurvt, Bournemouth 
Miss A, Speck, 32 Westbourne Park, 
W. 
Miss Covuttnurst, Sandinway, Cheshire 


| Miss Marrin, 25 Shepherd's Bush Road, 


. 


| Mrs. Henry Bravon, Dhurbhunga, Ben- 


gal 


| Mrs. Artur Newcomse, The Cottage, 


Winslow, Bucks 
Miss Eprra Bett, Knutsford, Cheshire 
Miss E. B. Honson, St. Barnabas Vicar- 
age, Douglas, Isle of Man 
Mrs. H. A. Dovetas Hamiiton, Wins- 
low Vicarage 
Mrs. G, Harrorp Batrerssy, Middle 
Claydon Rectory 
Mrs. Tuomas Tomes, Botolph, Claydon 
Dorris B, Jonzs, Finsbury Circus, 
E.C. 
Susan M. Drxon, Finsbury Circus, 
E.C. 
Exiza Tempest, Finsbury Circus, 
E.C. 
LovisA GWENDOLINE 
Chalk House, Wanstead 


Hiaa@ins, 


Square 


| Miss Sara Hercop, 34 Finsbury Sq. 


Mrs. G. MaGRrEeENz, Oriolet 


| Mrs. R. pe Mepina, 14 Finsbury Sq. 


Mrs, M. Anprew, Dolcoath Road, Cam- 
borne 

Miss B. Bortase, Dolcoath Road, Cam- 
borne 

Mrs. RicHarp CHAMBERLAIN, 39 
Cadogan Square, 8. W. 

Miss E. L. Gurvon, 47 Elm Park Gar- 
dens, 8. W. 
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Miss J. Gurpon, 47 Elm Park Gardens, 
S.W. 

Mrs. Bromiey, Stoke, Notts. 

Mrs. Huex G. Rosryson, Lystonville, 
Shrewsbury 

Miss Exrzanor E. Ortesar, Downe 
Terrace, Richmond, 8.W. 

Miss CatHpRINE Ramsay, Downe Ter- 
race, Richmond, 8.W. 

Mrs. Ex1zaBetH Matstsr, 5 Westbourne 
Square 

Mrs, L. H. Dovetas, 15 Westbourne 

udre 

Miss M. E. Birackwe tt, 15 Westbourne 
Square 

Miss E. K. Matster, Westbourne Sq. 

Miss Jur1a Gopparp, The Cottage, 
Little Aston, nr. Sutton Coldfield 

Mrs. Harman, Chelmsford 

Mrs. Butter, Chelmsford 

Mrs. Brreziey, Chelmsford 

Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, Ermington, 
Taunton 


Miss Amy TrRovBRIDGE, Hunstanton, 


Norfolk 

Mrs. StupHoLmME CaRTMELL, 14 Bolton 
Place, Carlisle 

Miss Creienton, 3 Warwick Square, 
Carlisle 

Miss M. E. Green, 14 Chiswick Street, 
Carlisle 

Mrs. Ismay Barnes, 20 Hartington 
Place, Carlisle 

Miss Locxrer, 1 Portland Square, Car- 
lisle 

Miss 8S. A. Snetpon, 10 Portland Square, 
Carlisle 

Mrs. Davipson, 12 Victoria Place, Car- 
lisle 

Mrs. Campbett, 5 George Street, Car- 
lisle 

Miss E. Hatton, 1 Alfred Street, Car- 
lisle 

Miss Caruerine H. Fisuer, 22 Cecil 
Street, Carlisle 

Mrs. Mircuett, The Knowe, Cumber- 
land 

Miss Lucy Nicuotson, Cheltenham 

Mrs. G. R. Wanerye, 4 Meadow Ter- 
race, Carlisle 

Mrs. Dopeson, 6 Warwick Square, E. 
Carlisle 

Dororny E. Benson, C.U. Bank, 

Brampton 

Mrs. A. T. Mitier, H.M.S. ‘Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry 

Miss Boyp, St. Mary’s, Moffat 

Miss Mriter, H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ Rock 
Ferry 
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| Mrs. 





Aug. 


Mrs. Barrp, 33 King Street, Rock 
Ferry 
Marian Wuiretow, 9 Woronzow 
Road, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 
Mrs. Jutia A. S. Bryson, The Manse, 
Alloa, Clackmannanshire 
Mrs. H. K. Aupu, Millgrove, Alloa 
Mrs. Vicror MArsHAtt, Monk Coniston 
> M. Luoyp,7 Collingham Place, 
Sopniz Mirts, Training College, 
Stockwell 
Atich Spraaex, 
House, Putney 
IsabeL Cust, 99 Onslow Square 
IsaBeL L. Born, Rosslan, Ireland 
J.E. Newton Kine, Mound Henry, 
Treland 
8. E. Newton 
Henry, Ireland 
Emity Crements, 98 Edith Road, 
W. Kensington 
T. Brornerton, 92 Edith Road, 
W. Kensington 
G. E. Hovs, 92 Edith Road, W. 
Kensington 
K. Hovn, 92 Edith Road, W. 
Kensington 
M. A. Evans, 92 Edith Road, W. 
Kensington 
E. Cavanaeu, 98 Edith Road, W. 
Kensington 
E. Newron Kine, Mount Henry, 
Ireland 
A. M. Broctret, Edgbaston High 
School for Girls 
Mrs. Janurra Simzon, Dunster Priory, 
Somerset 
Saran J. McCormick, The Hall, 
Dunster, Somerset 
C. Tuomsoy, The Hall, Dunster, * 
Somerset 
AnntE McCormick, 
Dunster, Somerset 
Mrs. Cuartotre EK. CxHarutoy, Al- 
combe, Dunster, Somerset 
Exizasetu McCormick, The Hall, 
Dunster, Somerset 
Henrietta CLAUGHTON, 
College, Worcester 
Mrs. Exten J. Morton, Heathfield, 
Wolverley, Kidderminster 
Mrs. M. Emrty Exxryeton, Sion Hall, 
near Kidderminster 


Mecklenburg 


Kine, Mound 


The Hall, 


The 


| Mrs. Marton Exxinaton, Pembrey, 


South Wales 


| Miss GertrupE E. Exxrneton, Sion 


Hall, near Kidderminster 
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Miss Beatrice Erxrneton, Sion Hall, 
near Kidderminster 
Mrs, Eriza Witprye, Arley, Bewdley 
Miss Emity M. Etxinerton, Sion Hall, 
Wolverley 
Miss Atice E. Morton, Heathfield, 
Wolverley 
Miss Ep1ra# Macpona.p, Wilden, Stour- 
port 
Mrs. Saran Barron, Astley Hall, 
Stourport 
Miss Hester Merritt, Astley Hall, 
Stourport 
Miss Heren E. Barron, Astley Hall, 
Stourport 
Mrs. Cottis Sanpes, 4 Lexham Gar- 
dens, W. 
Mrs. McLxrop Innes, 9 Lexham Gar- 
dens, W. 
Miss Isanet Berxet4y, 20 Woodlands 
Road, Barnes, 8.W. 
Mrs. Viota Jones, St. John's Cottage, 
Copse Hill, Wimbledon 
Mrs. BLancHE Monnineton, Vicarage, 
Penrith 
Mrs. Emma C. Rrurnerton, Tynefield, 
Penrith 
Mrs. Loverr Cameron, 35 Montpelier 
Square, S.W 
Mrs. Sypney Buxton, 15 Eaton Place 
SaraH Epwarps, 15 Eaton Place 
MarGaret Taytor, 15 Eaton Place 
CaroLinE Hiceerns, 15 Eaton Place 
Aticre Seay, 15 Eaton Place 
Mrs. Epwarp MarsHati, The Mount, 
Witley, Surrey 
Mrs, Epmonp Foster, Witley, Surrey 
Mrs. J. Satcnere Horxrys, Jesmond 
Grove, Edgbaston, Birmingham 


Miss Hopkins, Jesmond Grove, Edg- | 


baston, Birmingham 

Mrs. Rp. Aspinatt, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham 

Miss Eminy 8. Wricut, The Esplanade, 
Waterloo, Liverpool 

Mrs. Ricuarp EpeEtr, Shrewsbury 

Miss Heven EpGELL, Shrewsbury 

Miss Vtotet EneGet, Shrewsbury 

Miss CHAR orrte 8. Fars, Shrewsbury 

Miss Mary Woop, Shrewsbury 

Mrs. M. A. E. Woop, Shrewsbury 

Miss S. Guanvitte Woop, Shrews- 
bury 

Miss Margaret Woop, Shrewsbury 

Miss E. M. Manse, Shrewsbury 

Miss GILLBeEx, 1 Vivian Terrace, Truro 

Mrs. WEBBER, 5 Strangways Terrace, 
Truro 





Miss Wesser, 5 Strangways Terrace, 
Truro 
Mrs. Puixtports, Reettywidden, Devo- 
ran, Cornwall 
Miss M. K. Wasser, Reettywidden, 
Devoran, Cornwall 
Mrs. R. M. Witti1ams, Reettywidden, 
Devoran, Cornwall 
Mrs. Pryn AnpReEws, Strangways Ter- 
race, Truro 
Jane Cartyon, Strangways Ter- 
race, Truro 
Mrs. Barua, Colchester Villas, Truro 
Miss Baruam, Colchester Villas, Truro 
Miss Tuomas, Vivian Terrace, Truro 
Mrs. Kine, Lemon Street, Truro 
Mrs. James H. Moors, Truro 
Mrs. ExizasetH Enriiorr, Gwendro, 
Cornwall 
Mrs. W. Pearcr, Cardynham Villa, 
Truro 
Mrs. Girynn Grytss, Glyngarth, Truro 
Mrs. Leverton, Lemon Street, Truro 
Mrs. Broar, St. John’s Vicarage, Truro 
Miss Epitn Cotrriven, Meadow Bank, 
Great Malvern 
Eruet Bourton, Tew Park, Oxon. 
Miss L. Trnpat Atkinson, Beighmote, 
Wimborne, Dorset 
Mrs. R. V. Cottrys, Thornton, Dulwich 
Mrs. R. J. Moss, Alexandria, Egypt 
Miss M, Freeman, 8. Dulwich 
Mrs. ButtoueH, Meggernie Castle, nr. 
Aberfeldy, Perthshire 
Miss Spirrat, Meggernie Castle, nr, 
Aberfeldy, Perthshire 
Miss Buttoveu, Meggernie Castle, nr. 
Aberfeldy, Perthshire 
Miss Russet, Meggernie Castle, nr. 
Aberfeldy, Perthshire 
Miss CAMPBELL, Meggernie Castle, nr. 
Aberfeldy, Perthshire 
Mrs. E. Brycr, Meggernie Castle, nr. 
Aberfeldy, Perthshire 
Mrs. JosppH Crosser, Highgate 
Miss Norman, Carlisle 
CrarissA M. Apams, Shepherd's 
Bush 
Mrs. W. Ross, London 
Miss W. Crosstxy, London 
Mrs. Mary Ann Pacer, Leicester 
Mrs. Fiorence Fisrpine JOHNSON, 
Leicester 
Miss Isabet Moors, Evington, Leicester 
Mary A. Krinper, Leicester 
Miss J. Mitprep Hurt, Tunbridge 
Wells 
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Miss Wryirrip Hotz, Tunbridge 
Wells 


Mrs. Janet Hutt, Tunbridge Wells 
Miss Lovisa M. Covsins, Tunbridge 
Wells 
Mrs. Hannan Covsins, Tunbridge 
Wells 
Miss Beatrice Mawpstey, Preston 
Miss Exizru. Carreratt, Tunbridge 
Wells 
Ex.tire Wricut, Huddersfield 
Miss H. M. Carson, Tunbridge Wells 
Miss E, A. Grsson, Tunbridge Wells 
F. Ginson, Tunbridge Wells 
Miss MacMicuazt, Cambridge 
Mrs. Barton, Trinity Vicarage, Cam- 
bridge 
Miss F. D. Hottann, Cambridge 
Mrs, M. Lucas, Cambridge 
Anna Ene Lanp, Head-mistress, 
Portman Place Board School 
Sopn1a Muippieron, Assistant- 
mistress, L. 8. B. 
M. Mippteroy, Assistant-mistress, 
L. S. B. 
A. Cameron, Assistant-mistress, 
L. 8. B. 
Emity F, Fry, Assistant-mistress, 
L. S. B. 


J. CHARLES, 
L. 8. B. 


J. P. Hersvry, Assistant-mistress, | 


L. 8. B 


A. Lawrences, Assistant-mistress, | 


L. 8. B. 


E. Lawrence, Assistant-mistress, | 


L. 8. B. 
L. A. 
L. 8. B. 


L. SAvuNnpsERs, 
Board School, Bourton-on-the- Water 


'TANNE Head-mistress 
J 


J. Bunn, Infants’-mistress, Board | 


School, Bourton-on-the-W ater 


K. Savunpers, School-mistress, 
Mansfield Place, Kentish Town 


E. V. Brack, The Vicarage, Burley | 


in Wharfedale, nr. Leeds 


Jane 8. Quick, 13 Church Road, | 


St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Attics Gorr, Frankfurt Villa, 1 
Wallace Road, Canonbury, N. 
Saran Ann Grirritus, 11 Wallace 
Road, Canonbury, N. 


Jessis Davies, Romford House, | 


Romford Road, Stratford, Essex 


Sopuie Deverevx, Romford House, | 


Romford Road, Stratford, Essex 
Mrs. Beswick Purcuas, 9 Harewood 
Square, N.W. 





Assistant-mistress, | 


School-mistress, | 
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Mrs. S, A. Smizzs, 8 Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 


| Miss CATHERINE E.GavpAr, 157 Camden 


Road, N.W. 

Miss Mary ADELAIDE WIIsoN, 16 Gor- 
don Square 

Miss Atice B. Witson, 16 Gordon 
Square 


Miss Jusste S. Witsoyn, 16 Gordon 
Square 


| Miss Cuartorre Brooks, Mistley, Essex 


Miss Heten A. Witirams, 23 Alfred 
Place, W.C. 
E. B. Martyn, Westmoreland 
Lodge, Wimbledon Park 
Mrs. Fanny Samira, Woodberry Down 
Mrs. Erste Penn, 42 Amhurst Park 


Mrs. Lewis I. Firru, Thrift House, 
Sheffield 


| Mrs. ExitsapetH Trevor, 48 Queen’s 


Gardens, W. 


| Miss Heten M. Wixir1amson,3 Leinster 


Gardens 


| Mrs. Jun1a Crarxe, 3 Leinster Gardens 
‘Miss Manet Trevor, 48 Queen’s Gar- 


dens, W. 

Mrs. Aangs Nevitt, 28 Hyde Park 
Place 

Mrs. Exiza BEERBonME, 28 Hyde Park 
Place 

Mrs. Manger Trevor, 48 Queen's Gar- 
dens, W. 

Mrs. G. A, Ottver, 5 Queen’s Gardens, 
W. 

Miss M, T, Ortvrr, 5 Queen’s Gardens, 
WwW. 

Miss K. J. Ortver, 5 Queen’s Gardens, 
W. 

Miss A. L. Gorpon, 44 Queen’s Gardens, 
W. 


Miss 8. M. Gorpon, 44 Queen’s Gardens, 

W. 

Mary Isanet Rosrys, West Hill, 
nr. Leamington 

Mary Exizaneta Beare, Upper 
Berkeley St., Portman Sq., W. 

Saran Frextp, Blackdown, nr. 
Leamington 

E. G. Hurme, Oxford 

J. Emry Monk, 4 Cadogan Square 

J. M. Burrer, Faskally 

S. Haven, Chalfont St. Giles 

M. Hapen, Chalfont St. Giles 

E. E. A. Rree, Kew Gardens 

F. Mityer, Amersham 

M. M. Ricwarps, Farlington, Hants 

Beatrice H. Purrrs, Rectory, 
Chalfont St. Giles 
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A.M. Vauenan, Chalfont St. Giles | 
J. Hearne, Chalfont St. Giles 
Evevine C. Wry, Chalfont St. 

Giles 
GERTRUDE GREEN, Chalfont St. 

Giles 


F. Bovutron, The Sache, Chalfont 
St. Giles 
A. Fraser, Newlands 
Mary E. Moors, Chalfont St. Giles 
EvizasetH Gurney, Chalfont St. 
Giles 
Henrietta Huaty, Chalfont St. 
Giles 
E. Curtis, Chalfont St. Giles 
M. C. Russert, Chalfont St. Peter 
A. Ranpatt, Langley, Bucks 
E. M. Ranpatt, Langley, Bucks 
ExizasetH D. Purpps, Rectory, 
Chalfont St. Giles 
Mrs. Epwarp Srervxaprr, Oak Hill 
Lodge, Oak Hill Park, Hampstead 
Mrs. Huyry Woottams, 84 Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Mrs. Apam Kernnarp, Crawley Oourt, 
Winchester | 
Mrs. Francois Gasket, Keddington | 
Hall, Woodstock 
Miss B. Kenyarp, Crawley Court, 
Winchester 
AnnIz E. Benson, Farncombe Rec- 
tory, Godalming 
Mrs. A, M. Currzis, Hill Side, Godal- 
ming 
Mrs. DunstER, Woodbastwick Vicarage 
Mrs. Ew1ne, Plymouth 
Miss Dunster, Wood Bastwick 
Mrs. Isaset Eten Sanpers, Thorburn 
Square, Bermondsey 
Mrs. C. Turner, 8 Park Terrace 
Mary Enrretp, 6 Park Valley, 
Nottingham 
Jane Onarrer, 6 Park Valley, 
Nottingham 
Mrs. E. H. Miter, Healtund, Black- | 
heath 
Miss Bennett, Cavendish Square 
Mrs. J. A. Futter Marttanp, 37 Phil- 
limore Gardens, Kensington 
Mrs. Davin Cox, Caer Glow, Woodfield 
Avenue, Streatham 
N. Power-O’Donocuce, 11 Peter 
Place, Dublin 
Mrs. R. Burp, 48 Mount Park Road, 
Ealing 
Miss M. T. Burp, 48 Mount Park Road, 
Ealing 
Miss C. F. Surru, Shirley, Southampton 





Mrs. Francis, Avenue Road, Mill Hill 
Park, Acton, W. 

Miss M. Francis, Avenue Road, Mill 
Hill Park, Acton, W. 

Miss E. J. Francis, Avenue Road, Mill 
Hill Park, Acton, W. 

Miss Marearet B. Davey, 


Miss Ricuenpa Buxton, Fox Warren, 
Cobham 


Miss F. E, Neave, London 
Mrs. Crcety Mitrorp, Sussex 


| Mrs. Suerrrenp Neave, Mill Green 


Park, Essex 

Mrs. Fanny C. Tuson, 3 Prince of 
Wales Terrace, Kensington 

Mrs, Mary T. Etpzr, Tarbet, Loch 
Lomond, N.B. 


| Mrs. Wuatman, Maidstone 


Mrs. Jounn Wetpy, Allington Hall, 
Grantham 
Mrs. H. Srarteton, Mereworth Rec- 
tory, Maidstone 
Mrs. Swan, West Peckhambie, Maid- 
stone 
Mrs. Horner, Mereworth, Maidstone 
Mrs. W. M. Fraron, Mereworth, Maid- 
stone 
Mrs. 8S. H. Goopwrn, Mereworth, Maid- 
stone 
Mrs, J. Jameson, Airfield, Dublin 
Mary Rayner, Lavender Hill 
Frances AnnA Hugues, Bryn y 
Menai, Bangor 
Juria Mryet, 18 Sussex Square, 
Mrs. Frances Evans, Nash Mills, 
Herts 
E. Crawrorp Hayes, 17 Clarges 
Street 
Mary L. Wuartety, 4 Southwick 
Terrace 
Mrs. Martua Fox, 6 Offerton Road, 
Clapham 
Lizz1n Stanton, 70 Granville Park 
Extinor C, Sranton, 12 Talbot 
Road, W. 
Mrs. Don MarsHAtt, Farnham 
Miss MarsHAtt, Farnham 
Mrs. W. E. Marsa, 
Lodge, Torquay 
Miss SytviA MARsHALt, 
Lodge, Torquay 
Mrs. Frances E. Burt, 36 Addison 
Gardens, North 
Mrs. F, Hocartu, 36 Addison Gardens, 
North 
Mrs. S. Macrvure, Linden Gardens 
Miss Butt, Linden Gardens 


Middleton 
Middleton 
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Miss Prax, The Vicarage, Ellesmere 
Mrs. Coox, Suffolk House, Chelten- 
ham 
Fanny Harpy, Byculla, Bickley, 
Kent 
Frances J. Kennepy, St. 
Bickley, Kent 
Mrs. Emma Gtyn, 3 Worsley Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Miss Lovrz Lovunp, Littlebourne, Kent 
Miss M. T. Lounp, London 
Miss M. A. Lounn, Littlebourne, Kent 
M. Tatruam, Cookham Dean 
Miss Bartow, Coed Pell, Colwyn Bay 
Mrs. A. Ross Rosertson, Southgate, 
Middlesex 


A. M. WestEerpaLz, Cottingham, 
near Hull 


F. WESTERDALE, Cottingham, near 
Hull 

Eizasetu Briees, Hull 

Saran Hormes, Hornsea 

Emma Foster, Hull 


Helen’s, 


Mary GertRuDe Straten, Hessle, |: 


Yorks 
Epiru Srratten, Hessle, Yorks 
Mary Srratren, Hessle, Yorks 
Mrs. Exnanor Butt, 28 Canonbury 
Villas 
Mrs, Exiza FLIMBER, 
Mrs. M. A. Frater, 22 Canonbury 
Villas 
Mrs. J. Vin, 17 Canonbury Villas 
Mrs. E. Davies, 18 Canonbury Villas 
J.E. Burrerworts, 15 Northwood 
Road, Highgate 
Rosa M. ALLEN, Vicarage, Rom- 
ford 
Mary Srromucer, Easton Road, 
Romford 
E, C, Crarx, Western Villa, Rom- 
ford 
M. Kare Rosinson, High Street, 
Romford 
Mrs. Mary Lopszr, Franklin House, 
Romford 
Exzanor L. Bamrorp, Stanley 
Lodge, Romford 
Carotrne ARGENT, 45 Grayling 
Road, N. 
Mina R. Streetz, South Street, 
Romford 
Aveusta Cuapman, Western Villa, 
Romford 
Mary Ann Hustter, South Street, 
Romford 
Marian Coitier, Western Villa, 
Romford 
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Honor J. Peacock, Hare Street, 
Romford 
. Jessie Burt, 28 Canonbury Villas, 
dN. 
Mrs. Eten L. Basetxry, 25 Canonbury 
Villas, N. 
M. WELIstTED, 82 Devonshire Road 
ANNE Oras, Brookside, Romford 
AmeELiA N. Stroup, Beaconsfield, 
Aberdeen Park 
Mrs. Saran A. Woops, Brooks’ Villa, 
Romford 
Mrs. Jane ©. Courtenay, 14 Fitzwil- 
liam Square, Dublin 
Mrs, Emity BiaKensy, 14 Fitzwilliam 
Square, Dublin 
Mrs. Constance Morrant, 94 Redcliffe 
Gardens, S.W. 
in et PiLowpeEN, 41 Redcliffe Sq., 


a PLowpeEn, 41 Redcliffe Sq., 
Mrs, Constance Gretron, Upper Park, 
Dedham, near Colchester 
Saran Myzzs, West Kington Rec- 
tory, Chippenhum 
L. W. Myxzs, West Kington Rec- 
tory, Chippenham 
Dorcas Perkins, St. Matthias’ Vi- 
carage, Bristol 
Mrs. Henrietta LitcHFiexp, 31 Ken- 
sington Square, W. 
Mrs. ARTHUR OLIPHANT, 22 Westbourne 
Terrace 
Mrs. Lz Srranes, Hunstanton Hall 
Mrs. ADOLPHUS WALLER, The Vicarage, 
Hunstanton 
Miss pg RoneEemont, 72 Park Street 
CATHERINE WHITEHAIR, Marle- 
wood, Grange-over-Sands 
Mary E, Woop, Singleton Vicar- 
age, Poulton le Fylde 
E. P. Scuvtrz, Birkenhead 
Mrs. Miter, Marlewood, Grange-over- 
Sands 
Mrs. PercevaL Rossrys, 5 James St., 
London 
Mrs, WARREN, Tunbridge Wells 
Fannin Srranen, 2 Kensington 
Mansions, Earl’s Court 
Annip Heatu WItson, 2 Wharfe- 
dale St., S.W. 
Mary Corton, 13 Longridge Road 
Mary .Cunurre, 13 Longri 
Road : “ee 
Lettice Cun.irre, 13 Longridge 
Road : oe 
F. B. Grerron, 116 King Henry’s 
Road, NW. ren 
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Miss Ferrari, 20 Langham Street, 
Portland Place 

Miss Eppxs, Craven Hill House, Hyde 
Park 

Mrs, Lippmann, Berlin 

Miss Jones Henry, Little Warley Rec- 
tory, Bren 

Mrs. Ricwarps, Tansar Rectory, Oundle 

Mrs. Watts RussExt, Biggin, Oundle 

Mrs. Epwarp Warts Russet, Bed- 
ford Park 

Miss Keates, Llantysilis Hall, Llan- 


gollen 
Miss E, Keates, Llantysilis Hall, Llan- 


gollen 
Miss Garticx, 13 Park Place, Weston- 
super- Mare 
Miss Litt1e Garuick, Weston-super- 
Mare 
Miss ANNIE GARLICK, 85 Cotham Brow, 
Bristol 
Miss Lucy Garticr, 85 Cotham Brow, 
Bristol 
Mrs. SIncLaAIR SHEPHARD, Government 
House, Gibraltar 
Mrs. J. F. C. Hamitton, Spencer Lodge, 
Ryde 
Mrs. Mary Cornett, Frindsbury House, 
Rochester 
Mrs, J. E. Paxton, The Manor House, 
Watford 
L. W. Owen, 67 Blenheim Cres- 
cent 
May Cuortey, 24 Chepstow Villas 
Eminie Pootz, 2 Cambridge Gar- 
dens 
Mrs. BucHanan, 33 Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh 
Mrs. F. W. Crarke, Guisborough 
Mrs. Eten Pacxarp, Bramford, 
Ipswich 
Mrs. A. R. Henperson, Bramford 
Mrs. WALForD, Bramford 
Epitx A. Owen, Manor House, 
Brondesbury, N. W. 
M. Louisa A. OwEN, Damerham 
Vicarage, Salisbury 
Mary S. Owen, Damerham Vicar- 
age, Salisbury 
Orivia M. Stone, 11 Sheffield 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Ciara RitEey, Newcastle House, 
Bridgend, Glam. 
Hitpa Youne, The Hollies, Caer- 
philly, Glam, 
Mrs. Exten Axsort, Hull 
Mrs. Mary W11114Ms, Liverpool 
Mrs. MARGARET WILLINGTON;S. Kierans, 
Parsonstown 
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Miss Janre Reep WIt.neTon, S. 
Kierans, Parsonstown 

| MissCuaRLorre RoBeRTA WILLINGTON, 
S. Kierans, Parsonstown 

Mrs. KATHERINE S, Huaeearp, Lismore, 
Tralee, Ireland 

Mrs. CusHyy, Pain’s Hill, Surrey 

Mrs. R. Vere O’Brien, Ordhurst, 
Limerick 

Miss M. Cuurnsipz, Hayward Heath, 
Fonthill Bishop, Wilts 

Mrs. M, E. Coz, 20 Redcliffe Road 

Mrs. Evetyn F, Arrxry, Sumner Place 

Miss _ E. Bourke, Thornfield, Lime- 
ric 

Miss E. A, Penntneton, Utterby 

Mrs. Penninaton, Utterby 

Mrs. J. Everest-TENNANT, 22 South- 
wick Street, Hyde Park 

Mrs. Harrier A. Bosrocx, 73 Onslow 
Gardens, S.W. 

~S C. BromEHEAD, Bedford Hotel, 

Mrs. F. Taoryz, Rectory, 27 John 
Street, Bedford Row 

Mrs. AntHUR A Beckett, 24 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Road 

Miss Cuartotre Susan Fraser, 27 
St. George’s Sq., Regent’s Park, 
London 

Miss Marra Cartreratt, Tunbridge 
Wells 

Miss Srsyt Huenes, Hadenham 

Miss Mary Catreratt, Tunbridge 
Wells 

Miss Marra Saran Tartor, Tunbridge 
Wells 

Miss Marearet CaTTERALL, Tunbridge 
Wells 

| Miss ErizasEtH A, Clowes, Tunbridge 
Wells 

Mrs. A. Scnores, Clough House, Hud- 
dersfield 

Miss M. A. Curisrre, Clough House, 
Huddersfield 

Marra MarsHatt, Clough House, 

Huddersfield 

Miss Crara Scuores, Clough House, 
Huddersfield 

Miss Fro. Tuompson, Clough House, 
Huddersfield 

Miss 8. E. Hirst, Holme Field 

Miss F. E. Hirst, Holme Field 

Mrs. ALice Bruce, Highfield 

Miss Heten Mackenzie, Stornoway 

Mrs. AnnIE Mittepez, 13 Highbury 
Crescent, London 

Miss BertHa Sunpripeg, 13 Highbury 
Crescent, London 
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Mrs. Apa M. Gitmovr, 2 Hornsey Rise 

Gardens 

Mrs. Amy H. Mittepesr, 6 Highbury 
Crescent 

Mrs.MARIANNE DowLAnpD, Breach House, 
Emsworth 

Mrs. M. A. Sawsriper, 13 Highbury 
Crescent 

Mrs. Aenes Carny, Newcastle Drive, 
Nottingham 

Mrs. Lucy B. Wartow, Birmingham 


Mrs. Mary Marten, Stratford-on-Avon | 
Harriey, Handsworth | 


Mrs. Saran 
College 
Mrs, Mary Brppvutru, Stapenhill, Bur- 

ton-on-Trent 
Mrs. RepeccA BakEweELL, Stapenhill, 
Burton-on-Trent 
Mrs. Mary Warp, Stapenhill, Burton- 
on-Trent 
Mrs. M. J. Fowxer, Basford Hall, Not- 
tingham 
Mrs. G. E. Brownz, Rock Cottage, 
Nottingham 
Mrs. J. A. W. Witzs, The Park, Not- 
tingham 
B. H. L. Woop, Ackworth 
L. Bryron, Angel Row, Notting- 
ham 
E. M. Swarns, Glendarra, Ireland 
' Mrs. M, J. Ferris, St. Matthew's Vica- 
rage 
Mrs. E. A. Bearper, 2 Brunel Terrace 
Mrs. F. Sueriocr, Park Row 
Mrs. Marra Horcrort, 6 Dele Street 
Nottingham 
Mrs. Repecca Sansom, Grafton House, 
W. Bridgford 
Miss Annie Rawson, 13 All Saints 
Street, Nottingham 
Mrs. ExizaA Rawson, 13 All Saints 
Street, Nottingham 
P. M. Arsuruyort, 129 Via San 
Niccolo, Florence 
F. J. Camppett, 129 Via San 
Niccolo, Florence 
Many B. Prrt, The Nest, Torquay 
S. Penecope Hayton, Armthorpe 
Rectory, Doncaster 
Ex1zA Cuortey Cookson, Powis 
Villa, Torquay 
Mary Prarr Bartow, Dromore, 
Torquay 


Setina Brown, Florence Court, | 


Torquay 
Emity J. E. Barti1e, Brynderwell, 
Torquay 


Ciara Drew Pirr, Brynderwell, 
Torquay 
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M. C. Wuits, Mortimer, near 


Reading 
Katuertne J. Hawke, Stanfield, 

| Torquay 
B. M. Uprsrton, Tarvin, near 


| Chester 
E. Y. Prescorr, 12 Wellswood 
Park, Torquay 
C. M. Coarzs, Harley Lodge, Tor- 
| quay 
Miss Rosa W1Ixt1Ams, 25 Victoria Road, 
Kentish Town 


Mrs. A. C. Macxenzrp, 15 Regent’s 
Park Road, N. W. 


Mrs. Exrzs Price, Marrington Hall, 
Chirbury, Salop 

Miss GwenDOLINE Prices, Marrington 
Hall, Chirbury, Salop 


Miss Marcaret Pryce, Hendon House, 
Hendon, Middlesex 


Mary Emprey, Marrington 

Saran Howmay, Marrington 

Lovisa Passant, Marrington 
Miss Mary Farmer, Winsbury 
Miss Resecca Farmer, Winsbury 
Miss Mary PowEt1t, Winsbury 
Miss EvizabetH Tupor, Chirbury 
Miss Marearet Rogers, Chirbury 


Miss E. Acnyes Wirttams, Chir- 
bury 


| Miss E. J. Wiiitams, Chirbury 
Miss Saran Downs, Chirbury 
Miss J. Bunter, Chirbury 
Miss Jane Layrorp, Chirbury 
Mrs. Mary Exizaneru Francis, Mar- 
rington Mill 
Mrs. Janet Barrett, Chedgrave 
Bessie GAussum, Thorpe Abbots 
Rectory 
Mrs. Curtets, The Shruberry, Scole 
Miss J. T. Frere, Roydon Hall 
H. B. Mackay, Roydon Hall 
Mrs. Pontirex, Bressingham 





| Mrs. Barxcey, Palgrave 


MADELINE Grice, Hewall 
Mrs. E. Garrop, Diss 
Mrs. M. Hosz, Roydon 
Mrs. A. Happon, Diss 
Mrs. H. 8S. Wiixinson, Icklingham 
Miss Eptrn Mannine, Diss 


Miss CATHERINE TEMPLE FReERs, 
Burston 


Miss Mitprep Tremrce Frere, Burston 
Rectory 


Mrs. F. C. Mannie, Diss 


| Mrs. E. Nessrrt, Forest Gate, Essex 





Mrs. G. Savory, Palgrave Rectory 
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Mrs. Aytmer (Hetun C. A.), Bryn- 
terion, Corwen, N. Wales 

Mrs. A. M. Costerton, Scole, Norfolk 

Mrs. M. E. Powtey, Scole, Norfolk 

Miss L. Scurts, Scole, Norfolk 

Miss H. E. France, Brockdish, Norfolk 

Miss E. Wattace, The Close, Norwich 

Miss ©. A. Wattacs, The Close, 
Norwich 

Mrs. E. C. Hotmes, Stuston 

Mrs. Epirn Forwoop, 
House, Hatfield, Herts 

Mrs. T. H. Reap, 9 West Cromwell Rd. 

Miss G. T. Reap, 9 West Cromwell Rd. 

Mrs. B. Z. Serr, 7 West Cromwell Road 

Miss M. E. Crane, 18 Cromwell 
Crescent 

Miss E. B. Barter, Harlesden 

Miss E. K. Wutson, Harlesden 

Mrs. J. Grepnuow, Esher 

Miss M. WINnEA 

Miss FE. E. Puttpot, Esher 

Miss L. Hearn, Esher 

Mrs. A. A. Lanz, Esher 

Mrs. A. Ropryson, Esher 

GABRIEL KNOTTESFORD FORTESCUE, 

Alveston Manor, Stratford-on-Avon 

Mrs. Knorresrorp Fortescue, Alveston 
Manor, Stratford-on-Avon 

Mrs. A. M. Stock, 30 Lexham Gardens, 
W. 

Mrs, Laks, Deanery, Durham 

Mrs. W. Turner, Naples 

Miss Atitce GLADSTONE, 22 
Eaton Place, 8.W. 

Miss Constance GLADSTONE, 22 South 
Eaton Place, S.W. 

Miss Laxr, 14 Gloucester Walk, 
London, W. 

Mrs. Dickenson, 10 Bayley Street, 
Bedford Grove 

Miss WEYLAND, Woodeaton, Oxford * 

Mrs. Exizanera May Jay, 6 Cedar 
Villas, Mill Lane, West Hamp- 
stead 

Mrs. A. BackHAM 

Miss BarcLay 

Miss THomson 

Miss Forp Barciay 

Miss RryNops 

Mrs. 8. MrppLetTon 

Mrs. Spencer Bett 

Miss Spencer BELL 

Miss Scuunck 

Miss WHITEHEAD 

Mrs. F. M. Brann 

Mrs, C. A. LeatHam 


Sout h 


Hawkshead | 








{ 
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Miss FowLer 

Miss A. Fry 

Mrs. Busk 

Mrs. THorBURN, 18 Kensington Park 
Gardens 

Mrs. M. A. THornton, 
Southampton 

Mrs. Matxtn, 2 Percy Villas 

Miss G. S. Matxrn, 8 Sheffield Terrace 


The Oaks, 


| Mrs. Y. Aryswortu, 18 Victoria Gar- 


dens 
Miss E. A. Hurron, 8 Montpelier 
Street 


| Miss A. Croserovz, 146 Green Lanes, 


N. 
Miss H. Frwsrer, 18 Moscow Road. 
M. E. Werpen, 8 South Place, 
Finsbury, E.C. 


| Miss L. Y. Green, 139 Lancaster 


Road 
Mrs. L. M. Franxs, 5 Campden House 
Road 
Miss E. Jounson, 67 Ladbroke Road 
E. T. Horcrort, 5 Regent's Park 
Terrace 
Mrs. Manntne, Aldridge Road Villas 
ELEANOR Inciepon, St. Mark’s 
School of Cookery, Violet Hill, N.W. 
G. E. Increpon, 1 Campden 
Houses 
Frorence Anporr, Hopital for 
Consumption 
Mrs. Mors, 106 Belgrave Road, S.W. 


| Miss Lovisa H. Vann, 51 Lower Bel- 


grave Street, S.W. 
Mrs. Saran J. Froyp, Lydbury North 
Miss M. A. Drxon, Lydbury North 
Mrs. R. Newri1, Lydbury North. 
Miss M. A. Corrrz, Dysserth, Welsh- 
pool 
Mrs. OC. P. Seppo, Chermarsh 
Mrs. M. Briss, Arley 
Miss Zor Giovanertt, Dysserth 


| Mrs. E. Witprne, Arley Vicarage 


Mrs. 8. M. Ripprneart, Arley Vicar- 
age 

Mrs. F. E. Parker, Montgomery Rec- 
tory 

Mrs. JANE A. Barker, Oakfield, Aston- 
on-Clun 


Miss J. Eapirn C. Barner, Oakfield, 
Aston-on-Clun 


Miss M. E. pz Wirt, Derby 

Mrs. E. M. Jeviicorsp, Clunbery 

Mrs. DE Miévitix, Clunbery 

Miss M. M. Jetticorsz, Clunbery 

Mrs. Mary C. Power, Linley Hall, 
Bishop's Castle, Shropshire 
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Miss Marre §. Carrer, 10 Bridge 
Road, Stockton-on-Tees 

Mrs. Constance A. Rocke, Clungun- 
ford House, Salop 

Mrs. CATHERINE JouHN, Cefn-Bryntatch 

Miss F. E. Harrison, Clifton 

Miss Mary Witp1ne, Montgomery 

Miss Marion McIntosu, Shrewsbury 

Mrs. K. E. FirzHvex, Montgomery 

Mrs. R. D. MicktesureH, Montgomery 

Miss A. Dorotuy Rosrnson, Mont- 
gomery 

Miss Ex1z. Davies, Montgomery 

Mrs. Jane Hiaarns, Montgomery 

Mrs. E. Krrx, London 

Miss L. M. Mickiesuren, Montgomery 

Mrs. M. Wottaston, Montgomery 

Miss Parnett Wottaston, Montgo- 
mery 

Mrs. Gorpon (née Sartoris, Adelaide 
Kemble’s daughter), 3 The Terrace, 
sington 

Mrs. F. G. Derrick, 2 Royal Crescent, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs. FerryMan, Winterbourne, Chel- 
tenham 

Mrs. Bures, Kingerminis, Cheltenham 

Mrs. Mavpstay, Broomleigh, P. L. 

Mrs. Barry Bourke, Southport, P. L. 


Mrs. C. L. Youne, Sunnyside, Chelten- 
ham 

Mrs. Henry O'Brien, Delhome, Priest- 
bury 

Mrs. R. Davis, Pittville Circus, Chelten- 
ham 

Miss E. Atice ForsytuFrrant, 34 Park 
Place 

Mrs. P. W. Taytor, Nashville 

Miss H. R. Reroute, , Burlington 
Lawn 

Mrs. G. V. Srtnvertcut, Glenfall Terrace 

Mrs. E. M. Nasu, Glenfall Lawn 

Mrs. Penrice BEx1, Sinclair 

Mrs. Tween, Glenholm, Cheltenham 

Mrs, E. THomrson, Overton House 

Mrs. Hitpesranpd, Blenheim House, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs. Bown itt, 3 Pittville Crescent 

Mrs. R. E. Canpy, 3 Pittville Crescent 

Mrs. Grit, Mellington 

Mrs. M. A. Scorr, East Hayes 

Mrs. C. M. Harpine, East Hayes 

Miss E. Conerry, East Hayes 

Mrs. C. M. Gitpert Day, Swindon 
Rectory 

Miss B. M. Gitzert Day, Swindon 
Rectory 








Miss Ex1za Coox, Cheltenham 

Mrs. Maittanp Kenway, South Hill 
House, Bath 

Mrs. Jane CrarKE, 17 Devonshire 
Cottages, Bath 

Mrs. JANE GREEN, Devonshire Cottages, 
Bath 

Mrs, R. A. James, Belle Vue House, 
Bath 

Mrs. A. C. Carner, 3 Oxford Square, 
Hyde Park 

Mrs. CLrara Woopuovse, 10 Melicia 
Place, St. John’s Wood 


Mrs. W. H. Futter, East London, 
South Africa 


Mrs. A. 8. Krrrs, Jounpore, N.-W. P., 
India 
Miss C. A. Watson, 3 Brock St., Bath 


Miss M. P. Jounstone, 11 Brock Street, 
Bath 

Miss L. Tanner, 32 Brock St., Bath 

Miss J. C. Foor, 12 Catherine Place, 
Bath 

Miss F. I. Fraszr, 4 Sim Hill Place, 
Bath 

Miss C. L. Jacomss, 36 Bathwick St., 
Bath 

Miss SuvckaureH, 19 Henrietta Street, 
Bath 


Miss Fearon, 16 Henrietta Street, 
Bath 


Miss SopHrontA Ho tis, 5 Nelson Place, 
Bath 
Mrs. WIGNELL Mayor, 95 Sidney Place, 
Bath 
Miss C. WATERFIELD, 2 Circus, Bath 
Miss E. WareERFIELD, 2 Circus, Bath 
Mrs. Becxtey, Arley 
Miss Beck iey, Arley 
Mrs. Davies, Arley 
Mrs. ELEMENT, Arley 
Mrs. Prior, Arley 
Mrs. Du Pr&, Highley 
C. Ricumonp, Beavor Lodge, 
Hammersmith 
Mrs. Grorer Mason, 7 Theresa Terrace, 
Hammersmith 
Mrs. ANNIE Wuymrer, St. James, 
Nottingham 
Miss Fanny M. Hoae, Upper Talbot St. 
Nottingham 
Awnniz Barker, Nottingham 
Lizz1p Luntiey, 11 South Parade, 
Nottingham 
Eien Sopuam, 11 South Parade, 
Nottingham 
H. E. Cuckson, 7 Chapel Bar,Not- 
tingham 








Janet Tompson, 7 Chapel Bar, 

Not tingham 

Mrs. Marta Swarr, Rope Walk, Not- 
tingham 

Mrs. B. Wasp, 

Miss Day, 

Mrs, Dewsurst, Aireville, Skipton 

Miss Rosryson, York 

Mrs. Wririams, York 

Mrs. Vincent THompson, Leeds 

Mrs. Frances Enizaneru Lupron, 
Reechwood, Leeds 

Mrs. Srratrorp Duapae, Merevale, 
Warwickshire 

Mrs. E, C. Wiexnam, Wellington Col- 
lege, Berks 

Miss Pore Carpw, Grosvenor Mansions, 
Victoria Street 

Miss Nokes, St. Mary’s, Stone 

Mrs. Trrvs Sarr, Milner 
Yorks 

Miss Masor, St. George’s Hill, Wey- 
bridge : 

Mrs. Amy G. Srrit, Leatherhead 

Mrs. ry, Great Bookham 

Mrs. IX. Maries, Ashtead, Surrey 

Miss R. J. Jarnping, Scotland 

Mrs. M. H. H. Lanpate, Scotland 

Mrs. M. D. Camppntt, Scotland 

Mrs. b&b. A. Dopps, Scotland 

Mrs. 3. Mactacunan, Lockerbie 

Mrs. A. JARDINE, Liverpool 

Mrs. f. Waker, Lockerbie, N.B. 

Mis. A. Wanker, Lockerbie, N.B. 

Miss M. Keswick, Lockerbie 

Miss J. J. Kaswier, Lockerbie 

Mis. (. J. Barry, Brvomhouses 

Mrs. L.. M‘CLurp, Lockerbie 

Miss Jemima Dosre, Broombush 

Mrs. M. Dorrs, Broombush 

Mrs. M. E. Kuswick, Somerset Court, 
Highbridge, Somerset 

Mrs. J. EF. Macnirer, W. Auchinside, 
Lenzie 

Mrs. Ann M. Lames, Coates Crescent, 
idinburgh 

Mrs. AnNA W. Unperuttt, Coates 
(‘reseent, Edinburgh 

Mrs. E. W. Smart, Lansdowne Crescent, 
Mdinburgh 

Miss J. W. Hanpystpn, Lansdowne 
Crescent, Edinburgh 

Miss Mirton Craic, 3 Chester Street, 
Edinburgh 

Miss Mar@arer Crare, 3 Chester Street, 
Mdinburgh 

Mrs. Cox, Chester Street, Edinburgh 
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| Miss C. J. Lyauy, AlvaStreet, Edinburgh 





Lovisa Parson, Stoke d’ Abernon 
Miss AtIce PHit.ips, Folkestone 


Mrs. F. P. Jane Grant PHItuipes, 
Stoke d’Abernon 


Miss Mary JAnr McGricor, Reading 
Marra Bogus, Stoke d’Abernon 

Mrs. Barnard Hankey, Fetcham Park, 
Leatherhead 

Mrs. Kerguiny, Manor Farm House, 

Miss Farts, Effingham 

Miss M. Z. Farts, Effingham 

Mrs. Epwarp J. Rickarps, Elm Bank, 
Leatherhead 


Mrs. Rosz M. Hanpcocx, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey 

Mrs. Epwarps, Little Bookham Rectory 

Mrs. C. E. Lampert, Effingham House, 
Effingham 

Mrs. Amy L. Ross, Effingham Villa 

Miss 8. A. Murr MAckenzir, 

Mrs. J. Epwarps, Melchbourne Vicarage 

Mrs. CHAMBERLEN, Hedley 


Miss Barravp, Southborough, Tun- 
bridge Wells 


| Mrs. Bagsuaw, Connaught Square, 


London 
Mrs. Squires, Cannes 
Mrs. Ripperr, Cannes 


| Mrs. Parkin, Lancaster 


Miss Minter, London 
Mrs. H. Wynwnpz, Esher 


| Miss Pragp, Mickleham 


Miss FE. Pranp, Mickleham 

Mrs. Dp 1a G. Grisseit, Norbury Park 

Mrs. H. Grisseirt, Pinehurst 

Miss GrissELL, Pinehurst 

Miss AnwnA Mart Ietme, Little Book- 
ham, Leatherhead 

Mrs. FLorence 8. Heimer, Chippenham 

Sypin Ee@rrton Green, King’s 

Ford, Colchester 

Miss Rytuy, Eastwick Park, Leather- 
head 

Mrs. P. R. Bucnanan, 17 Victoria Park 
Square, Bethnal Green 

Mrs. Turormita E, Laipiay, 24 Sussex 
Square, London, W. 

Er. E. L. Lazray, Seacliff, North 
Berwick 

Mrs. Margaret B. Rogerson, St Mi- 
chael's, Lockerbie 

Miss FLrorence Stewart, The Hewke, 
Lockerbie 

Mrs. Acnes Rogerson, The Hewke, 
Lockerbie 

Mrs.GeorGiAnaL. Rogerson, Lockerbie 


cc 
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Eten Wittiams, Vernon, Pem- 

bridge Villas 

Mrs. Grace Mixzs, 16 Pembridge Cres- 
cent 

Mrs. Rosa A. Buatzy, 20 Pembridge 
Gardens 

Mrs. Mary Sopu1a Manver, 4 Alex- 
ander Street 

Mrs. Mary Prenperaast, 4 Alexander 
Street 

Mrs. Gorpon Crark, Mickleham Hall 

Miss Gorpon Ctark, Mickleham 
Hall 

Mrs. Neck, 97 Lancaster Gate 

Mrs. CHartes CuurcHILt, 30 Hyde 
Park 

Mrs. M. WitttAMs, Strawberry Hill, Lt. 
Chessington 

Mrs. MacanpREw, Juniper Hall, Mic- 
kleham 

Mrs. Harxs, Rectory, Mickleham 

Mrs. GrissELt, Priory, Norbury 

The Misses Harken, Rectory, Mickle- 
ham 

Mrs. Brake, Ashleigh, Dorking 

Mrs. Jakes, Lodge, Mickleham Hall 

Mrs. Avis, Lodge, Mickleham Hall 

Mrs. Extiotr, Lodge, Mickleham 
Hall 

Mrs. E. Matteson, Great Bookham 
Rectory, Leatherhead 

Mrs. Barons NorrHcorte, 
Honiton 

Miss Nortucors, Feniton, Honiton 

Miss ConnErT 

Mrs. Toogoop, Cuescombe 

Mrs. Parry, Feniton 

P. CaRne=ELt, Feniton 

Mrs. W. HorsrorD, Feniton 

Mrs. Fry, Feniton 

Mrs. KatTHeriIne Deakin, Eller How, 
Lindal 

Miss Entra Mary Ecroyp, Whitbarrow 
Lodge 

Mrs. Mary Backnovss, Trevear, Pen- 
zance 

Miss 
barrow 


Feniton, 


Mrs. Mavp D. Draxkry, Blaeirth, Grange | 


over Sands. 

Miss Fiorence E. Curipson, 8 East- 
bourne Terrace, London, W. 

Miss Vioter Caripson, 8 Eastbourne 
Terrace, London, W. 

Miss T. Trownr, 7A Eastbourne Ter- 
race, London, W. 

Miss A. P. Trowmr, 7A Eastbourne Ter- 
race, London, W. 
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ApgELAIDE J. Eoroyp, Whit- | 


Aug. 


ANNIE J. BERKELY Catxorr, Cape- 
ham, Cheltenham 
Mrs. JANET BERKELEY, 
Worcester 
Miss A. Banks Wricut, Lansdown, 
Cheltenham 
Miss ANNA Mavp Lez, Ireland 
Epira M. H. Geppes, Suffolk 
Square, Cheltenham 
Mrs. JANE CHaptin, Lansdown, Chel- 
tenham 
Mrs. Dora CHAMtIER, Evesham Lawn, 
Cheltenham 
Lavra Ferreuson, Altidore Villa, Chel- 
tenham 
Mrs. Emmetrne McN2&Ate, Charlecote, 
Battledown 
Miss Anna F. McNxatz, Cheltenham 
ANNE Gray, St. Margaret’s, Chel- 
tenham 
Miss J. B. Gray, St. Margaret's, Chel- 
tenham 
Frora J. Curtine, Brookland Hall, 
Welshpool 
Mrs. Rose Mzsnaw, P. L., Langholme, 
Hatherley Road, Cheltenham 
Miss 8S. Ernst Orr, Queensholme, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. Margaret Dunn, 4 Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham 
Miss H. E. Dunn, 4 Imperial Square, 
Cheltenham 
Mrs. Owen Duyn, Cheltenham 
Miss Mary Haywarp, Cheltenham 
Mrs. Erizapetu F. M. Seton, 6 Royal 
Parade 
Mrs. Mary F. Swrney, Seaforth 
Miss Atice G. M. Swrney, Seaforth 
Mrs. Dopps, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire 
Miss MoGrigor, Reading 
Mrs. Mitprep M. Eanre, 29 St. Augus- 
tine’s Road, N.W. 
Kate Eaprs, 29 St. Augustine’s 
Road, N.W. 
MAveELInE Eanprp, 29 St. Augus- 
tine’s Road, N. W. 
M. Epira Hienton, 54 Baw 
Bazar, Calcutta 
E. W. Nicwotson, 31 St. Augus- 
tine’s Road, N, W. 
Jane Woop Smita, 31 St. Augus- 
tine’s Road, N.W. 
IsapeciA H. Trttny, Holt House, 
Bancroft Road 
Mrs. Noran M. Triuey, Victoria Road, 
Stroud Green 
Mrs. Lovisa Boorn, Billericay, Essex 
Mrs. Harriet Kivut, Bayswater 


Newbury, 
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Mrs. Hurp-Woop, Manor House, 
Leatherhead 

Mrs. Ittrerton, the Vicarage, Leather- 
head 

Mrs. ArtHuR Trirron, the Priory, 
Leatherhead 

Mrs. Scorr, the Cottage, Banstead 

H. Beapon, 19 Longridge Road, 


S.W. 


M. Henperson, 16 Bramham Gar- | 


dens, S.W. 

B. H. Srmpson, 181 Cornwall Road, 
W. 

M. A. Witson, 71 Philbeach Gar- 
dens 

R. J. Witson, 5 Earl’s Court Square 

ANNE Satmonp, 5 Earl’s Court Sq. 

G. M. Witson, 71 Philbeach Gar- 
dens 


Road, Southsea 
Miss Wetsu, Egremont House, Hamp- 
stead . 
Mrs. Isrron, Torkington, nr. Stockport 
KE. Harvey, 53 Lung’ Arno nuoyo, 
Florence, Italy 
. JESSIE TRENCH, 
Kings Co., Ireland 
F. Every Ctayton, Carr Hall, 
Nelson, Lancashire 
L. Davison, 43 Fairholme Road, 
London, 8. W. 
Mary Grimsuawsn, Carr Hall 
Lodge, Nelson, Lancashize 
Mary Watson, 8 Manchester Road, 
Nelson, Lancashire 
Auice S. Worstxry, 26 Chester 
Terrace, Regent’s Park 
Mrs. Joun Ciurx, Rolleston Hall, Lei- 
cester 
Miss Atice Bateman, 64 Longridge 
Road, 8S. W. 
Mrs. Soputa Savitt, 38 Redcliff Square 
Mrs. JutiA Berton, 180 Haverstock 
Hill, London 
Miss F. E. Tripp, 152 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea 
Mary R. Tompson, South Parade, 
Wakefield 
Mrs. Mary M. Tuompson, South Parade, 
Wakefield 
SyBin 
Wakefield 
Eten Brtieas, 
Wakefield 
Biraian Lert, 
Wakefield 


Cangort Park, 


Briees, South Parade, 
South Parade, 


South Parade, 











SELina Tisozn, Governesses’ Bene- 
volent Institution, Chislehurst 


Mrs. Moncrizrr, Little Langtons 
Saran Harpine, 10 Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution, Chislehurst 
Martanna ConstaBie, 9 Govern- 
esses’ Benevolent, Institution Chisle- 
hurst 
Jui ConstaBe, Chislehurst 
CaRroLinE LANSDELL, Chislehurst 
Saran LANspDELL, Chislehurst 
Susannau L, Pixs, Chislehurst 
M. A. A. Epwarps, Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution, Chislehurst 
Mrs. Fraspr Raz, 36 Holland Villas 
Road, Kensington 
Mrs. Eten M. 
House, nr. Stroud 


Hyerr, Painswick 


: Mrs. Percy Bounron, 6 Seym at 

Mrs. Husxkisson, Hazelwell, Worthing | i ence a bn, aoa 
| Mrs. NH: , 3 . 

| Mrs. Warton Hoop, 11 Seymour St. 


| Mrs. Fraser, 27 Dorset Square 


Mrs, Paes, 43 Cadogan Place 
Mrs. Jepuson, Ayot St. Peter's Rectory 
Miss Finnppr, ‘ Sherrards’ 
Mrs. Hotpswortu, Ayot Bury 
Mrs. Rozert Epis, 14 Fitzroy Sq. W. 
Mrs. Metvitxe Suita, Carleton, Princes 
Park, Liverpool 
Miss Mattison, the Rectory, Great 
Bookham 
Mrs. Setwyn, The Close, Lichfield 
Mrs. H. Bripepman, The Close, Lich- 
field 
Mrs. Hopson, The Close, Lichfield 
Mrs. BorHwett, The Close, Lichfield 
Mrs. Basrneton, The Close, Lichfield 
Mrs. CHartes Grestey, The Close, 
Lichfield 
Mrs. W. Setwyn, Bromfield, Shrop- 
shire 
Mrs. A. P. Marren, Marshall’s Wick, 
St. Albans. 
ELLEN E. Evers, 3 Strathmore 
Gardens, Kensington 
Heten J. Roper, 7 Clanricarde 
Gardens, Bayswater 
Marer. A. Lacuian, 4 Palace 
Court Mansions 
CATHARINE PARKER, 
Lodge, Harrow Weald 
Saran SARGENT, 
Anniz O'Dwyer, 4 Wealdstone 
Terrace, Wealdstone R.S.O., Middle- 
sex 
Ciara Oae, 


Kynaston 
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Crini Game, Harrow Weald 

Carotine Berresrorp, Harrow 
Weald 

I{etun Forwoop, Harrow Weald 

Carnertne Howert, Aylesbury 

Eniexs Marra Hampton, 
Ilampstead 


Sorny Evutry, South Hampstead 
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| 
Miss E. M. Roperts, 
South | 


1889 


Mrs. J. 
Penrith 

Miss Huprestox, Hutton John, Pen- 
rith 


Huptesron, Hutton John, 


Hutton John, 
Penrith 

Mrs. Hetena Gen, Hutton John, Pen- 
rith 


The Editor of Taz NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot wndertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





